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A HISTORY OF EGYPT 

CHAPTER I 

THE LAND 

Tue roots of modern civilization are planted deeply in 
the highly elaborate life of those nations which rose into 
power over six thousand years ago, in tlie basin of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the adjacent regions on the east of it. 
HaS tlie Euphrates finally found its way into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, toward which, indeed, it seems to have started, both 
the early civilizations, to which we refer, might then have 
been included in the Mediterranean basin. As it is, the scene 
of early oriental history does not fall entirely within that 
basin, but must be designated as the eastern Mediterranean 
region. It lies in the midst of the vast desert plateau, which, 
beginning at the Atlantic, extends eastward across the entire 
north^n end of Africa, and continuing beyond the depres¬ 
sion of the Red Sea, passes northeastward, with some inter¬ 
ruptions, far into the heart of Asia. Approaching it, the 
one from the south and the other from the north, two great 
river valleys traverse this desert; in Asia, the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley; in Africa that of the Nile. It is in these 
two valleys that the career of man may be traced from 
the rise of European civilization back to a remoter age than 
anywhere else on earth; and it is from these two cradles of 
the human race that the influences which emanated from 
their highly developed but differing cultures, can now be 
more and more clearly traced as we discern them converging 
upon the early civilization of Asia Minor and southern 
Europe. 
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The Nile, wliich created the valley h ome of the early 
Egyptians, rises three degrees south of til^^ eciuator, and 
flowing into the Mediterranean at over thirty ^ne and a half 
degrees north latitude, it attains a length of son^e four thou¬ 
sand miles, and vies with the greatest rivers of J^iie world in 
length, if not in volume. In its upper course the river, 
emerging from the lakes of equatorial Africa, is knoj^n the 
White Nile. Just south of north latitude sixteenKhar¬ 
tum, about thirteen hundred and fifty miles fronj, the sea, 
it receives from the east an affluent known as the fciue Nile, 
which is a considerable mountain torrent, rising the lofty 
highlands of Abyssinia. One hundred and^orty miles 
below the union of the two Niles the streai;5/^s joined by its 
only other tributary, the Atbara^.^j?lVA'5[i is a freshet not 
unlike the Blue Nile. It Js' at Khartum, or just below it, 
that the river enters the table land of Nubian sandstone, 
underlying the G'reat Sahara. Here it winds on its tortuous 
course between the desert hills (Fig. 84), where it returns 
upon itself, often flowing due south, until after it has finally 
pushed through to the north, its course describes a vast S. 

In six different places throughout this region the current 
has hitherto failed to erode a perfect channel through the 
stubborn stone, and these extended interruptions, where the 
rocks are piled in scattered and irregular masses in the 
stream, are known as the cataracts of the Nile; although 
there is no great and sudden fall such as that of our cataract 
at Niagara (Fig. 1). These rocks interfere with navigation 
most seriously in the region of the first, second and fourth 
cataracts; otherwise the river is navigable almost throughout 
its entire course. At Elephantine it passes the granite bar¬ 
rier which there thrusts up its rough shoulder, forming the 
first cataract, and thence emerges upon an unobstructed 
course to the sea. 

It is the valley below the first cataract which constituted 
Egypt proper. . The reason for the change which here gives 
the river a free course is the disappearance of the sandstone, 
sixty eight miles below the cataract, at Edfu, where the num- 
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mulitic limestone which forms the northern desert plateau, 
offers the stream an easier task in the erosion of its bed. It 
has thus produced a vast canon or trench (Figs. 3 and 7), 
cut across the eastern end of the Sahara to the northern sea. 
From cliff to cliff, the valley varies in width, from ten or 
twelve, to some thirty one miles. The floor of the canon is 
covered with black, alluvial deposits, through which the 
river winds northward. It cuts a deep channel through the 
alluvium, flowing with a speed of about three miles an hour; 
in width it only twice attains a maximum of eleven hundred 
yards. On the west the Bahr Yusuf, a second, minor chan¬ 
nel some two hundred miles long, leaves the main stream 
near Siut and flows into the Fayum. In antiquity it flowed 
thence into a canal known as the “North,” which passed 
northward west of Memphis and reached the sea by the site 
of later Alexandria.^ A little over a hundred miles from the 
sea the main stream enters the broad triangle, with apex 
at the south, which the Greeks so graphically called the 
“Delta.” This is of course a bay of prehistoric ages, which 
has been gradually filled up by the river. The stream once 
divided at this point and reached the sea through seven 
mouths, but in modern times there are but two main 
branches, straggling through the Delta and piercing the 
coast-line on either side of the middle. The western branch 
is called the Rosetta mouth; the eastern that of Damiette. 

The deposits which have formed the Delta, are very deep, 
and have slowly risen over the sites of the many ancient 
cities which once flourished there. The old swamps which 
must once have rendered the regions of the northern Delta 
a vast morass, have been gradually filled up, and the fringe 
of marshes pushed further out. They undoubtedly occupied 
in antiquity a much larger proportion of the Delta than they 
do now. In the valley above the depth of the soil varies 
from thirty three to thirty eight feet, and sometimes reaches 
a maximum of ten miles in width. The cultivable area thus 
formed, between the cataract and the sea, is less than ten 

‘IV, 224, 1. 8, note. 
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thousuxid square miles in extent, being roughly equal to the 
areu of the state of Maryland, or about ten per cent less than 
that of Belgium. YTxe cliffs on either hand are usually but a 
few hundred feet in height, but here and there they rise into 
aiiqost mountains of a thousand feet (Fig. 3). They are of 
coiirse: flanked by the deserts through which the Nile has 
cut its way. On the west the Libyan Desert or the Great 
Sahara* rolls in illimitable, desolate hills of sand, gravel and 
rock, from six hundred and fifty to a thousand feet above 
lithe Nile. Its otherwise waterless expanse is broken only 
by an irregular line of oases, or watered depressions, roughly 
parallel with the river, and doubtless owing their springs 
and wells to infiltration of the Nile waters. The largest of 
these depressions is rituated so close to the valley that the 
rock wall which once separated them has broken down, pro¬ 
ducing the fertile Fayum, watered by the Bahr Yusuf. 
Otherwise the western desert held no economic resources for 


the use of the early Nile-dwellers. The eastern or Arabmn 
Desert Is somewhat less inhospitable, and capable of yield- 
a scanty subsistence to wandering tribes of Ababdeh. 
4 i*ange o| ^amte mountains parallel with the coast of the 
Be^C^ntains gold-bearing quartz veins, and here and 
ifoM-producing mountains lie between the Nile 
p|be f|M Bea. Deposits of alabaster and extensive 
^^Pes of various fine, hard igneous rocks led to the exploit- 
,a^ . of quarries, here also, while the Bed Sea harbours 

K course be reached only by traversing this desert, 
which established routes thither were early traced. 

I Fi^^^orth similar mineral resources led to an acquaint- 
? the p^insula of Sinai and its desert regions, at 

I a v^| 3 ^:^mote date. 

situation hflforded by this narrow valley was one of 
|uuui#)l isolation $ bn either hand vast desert wastes, on the 
north >tM^ha^bouriess;e<ui8t-Hne of the Delta, and on the south 
the rocky barriers of sj|cces8lve cataracts, preventing fusion 
with the peoples of inner Africa. It was chiefly at the two. 
northern" comers of the Delta, that outside influences and t 
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foreign elements, which were always sifting into the Nile 
valTey; gained access to the country. Through the eastem 
corner il was the prehistoric poj^ation 




European origin, found entrance at the western corner. The 
I products of the south also, in spite of the cataracts, filtered 
in ever increasing volume into the regions of the lower river 
and the lower end of the first cataract became a trading 
post, ever after known as “Suan’* (Assuan) or “market,’’ 
where the negro traders of the south met those of Egypt. 

'•‘•’te.BEESI.MeJl'ns gradnaJJlJ«Saffl*^^-»0«ail«v«raBS, 

commerce with ^the Sudan. The natural boundaries of 
I Egypt, however, always presented sufficiently effective bar- 
I riers to would-be invaders, to enable the natives slowly to 
I assimilate the new comers, without being displaced. 

It will be evident that the remarkable shape of the countaS^i# 
must poweriuTly mnuence its political development. Except 


river, and sprawling out into the Delta, it totally lacked jhe 
compactness necessary to stable political organization. 
given locality has neighbours on only two sides, north and 
south, and these their shortest boundaries; local fe^)iflg,^|8 

Delta could hardly understand the speech of a..ma m^|^B '. 
fiS cataracf' i^^^ It was only tlie ease of commumSSii , 
afjbrded by the river which in any degree neutra^^|||f!| 
effect of the country’s remarkable length. 

The wealth of commerce which the river served to carry, 
it was equally instrumental in producing. While thl^ 
of the country is not rainless, yet the rare show 
south, often separated by intervals of years, ami 
more frequent rains of the Delta, are totally insufficient to 
maintain the processes of agriculture. The marvellous pro- 
puctivity of the Egyptian soil is due to the annual mutation 
of tlie river, which is caused by the melting of the sno^; ^ 
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and by the spring rains at the sourees of tlie Blue Nile. 
Freighted with the rich loam of the Abyssinian highlands, 
the rushing waters of the spring freshet hurry down the 
Nubian valley, and a slight rise is diseernible at the first 
cataract in the early i>art of June. The flood swells ra])idly 
and steadily, and although the increase is usually inter¬ 
rupted for nearly a month from the end of September on, 
it is usually resumed again, and the maximum level con¬ 
tinues until the end of October or into November. The 
winters in the region of the first cataract are then nearly fifty 
feet higher than at low water; while at Cairo the rise is 
about half that at the cataract. A vast and elaborate system 
of irrigatipn^^canals and reservoirs first receives tlie flood, 
whiojLAlthjga,..allowed to escape hito the fields as needed. 
Here it rests long enough to deposit its burden of rich, blach 
earth from the upper reaches of the Blue Nile. At such 
times the appearance of the countI'y is 'picturesque in the 
extreme, the glistening surface of the waters being dotted 
here and there by the vivid green of the waving palm groves, 
which mark the villages, now accessible only along the dykes 
belonging to the irrigation system (Fig. 2). Thus year by 
year, the soil which would otherwise become impoverished 
in the elements necessary to the i)roduction of such prodi¬ 
gious harvests, is invariably replenished with fresh resources. 

As the river sinks below the level of the fields again, it is 
necessary to raise the water from the canals by artificial 
means, in order to carry on the constant irrigation of the 
growing crops in the outlying fields, which are too liigh to 
be longer refreshed by absorption from the river (Fig. 6).^ 
Thus a genial and generous, but exacting soil, demanded i 
for its cultivation the development of a high degree of skill» 

’The d'‘vice used (called a “sliadflf”) resembles the well-sweep of our 
grandfathers. Fig. 6 shows the leathern bucket suspended fronj one end of the 
sweep, while at the other end a huge lump of dried mud serves as a counter¬ 
poise, When the- w.ater is v'ery low, as many as three or even four such 
“ shadftfs ” are necessary to raise l,he water from level to level until that of 
the field is reached. A single crop requires the lifting of 1.600 to 2,000 teas 
of water per acre in a hundred daj^s. 
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in the manipulation of the life-giving waters, and at a very 
early day the men of the Nile valle}^ had attained a sur¬ 
prising command of the complicated problems involved in 
the proper utilization of the river. If Egypt became the 
mother of the mechanical arts, the river will have been one 
of the chief natural forces to which this fact was due. With 
such natural assets as these, an ever replenished soil, and 
almost unfailing waters for its refreshment, the wealth of 
Egypt could not but be chiefly agricultural, a fact to which 
we shall often recur. Such opulent fertility of (*ourse sup¬ 
ported a large population—in Roman times some seven mil- 
' lion souls^—while in our own day it maintains over nine 
i million, a density of population far surpassing that to be 
found anywhere in Europe. The other natural resources of 
! the valley we shall be better able to trace as we follow their 
exploitation in the course of the historical develoj)mont. 

In cluuate E gypt is a^ veritable paradise, drawing to its 
shores at the present dav an ever increasing number of 
winter guests. The air of Egyjit is essentially that of the 
deserts within which it lies, and such is its purity and 
/ dryness, that even an excessive degree of lieat occasions but 
I slight discomfort, owing to the fact that the moisture of the 
\body is dried up almost as fast as it is exhaled. The mean 
temy)erature of the Delta in winter is 56° Fahrenheit, and 
in the valley above it is ten degrees higher. In summer the 
mean in the Delta is 83°; and although the summer tempera¬ 
ture in the valley is sometimes as high as 122°, the air is 
far from the oppressiveness accompanying the same degree 
of heat in other lands. The nights pven in, summer, jare 
always cool, and the vast expanses of vegetation appreciably 
reduce the temperature. Tn winter just before dawn tiie 
f extreme cold is surprising, as contrasted with the genial 
warmth of midday at the same season. To the absence of 
rain we have already adverted. The rare showers of upper 
Egypt occur only when cyclonic disturbances in the southern 
Mediterranean or northern Sahara force undischarged 

' Diodorus I, 31. 
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clouds into the Nile valley from the west; from the east they 
can not reach the valley, owing to the high mountain ridge 
along the Red Sea, which forces them upward and discharges 
them. The lower Delta, however, falls within the zone of 
the northern rainy season. In spite of the wide extent of 
marshy ground, left stagnating by the inundation, the dry 
airs of the desert, blowing constantly across the valley, 
quickly dry the soil, and there is never any inalaiial infection 
in Upper Egypt. Even in the vast morass of the Delta, 
malaria is practically unknown. Thus, lying just outside 
of the tropics, Egypt enjoyed a mild climate of unsur])assed 
salubrity, devoid of the harshness of a northern winter, but^ 
at the same time sujfficiently cool to escape those enervating^ 
influences inherent in tropical conditions. 

Th^prosj)gj5^,>of this contracted valley spread out before 
the Nile dweller, was in antiquity, as it is to-day, somcw'hat 
mo ^tpno usr ^The level Nile boRoms, tlie gift o? the I’iver, 


clad in'neh green, shut in on either hand by the yellow cliffs, 
are unrelieved by any elevations or by any forests, save the 
occasional groves of graceful palms, which fringe the river 
banks or shade the villages of sombre mud huts (Fig. 4), 
with now and then a sycamore, a tamarisk or an acacia. A 
network of irrigation canals traverses the conntry in every 
direction like a vast arterial system. The sands of the deso¬ 
late wastes which lie behind the canon walls, drift in athwart 
the cliffs, and often invade the green fields so that one 
may stand with one foot in the verdure of the valley, and 
fifie other in the desert sand- Tims sharply defined was the 
{Egyptian’s world; a deep and narrow valley of unparalleled 
{fertility, winding between lifeless deserts, furnishing a 
remarkable environment, not to be found elsewhere in all 
the world. Such surroundings reacted powerfully upon the 
mind and thought of the Egyptian, conditioning and deter¬ 
mining his idea of the world and his notion of the mysterious 
powers which ruled it. The river, the dominant feature of 
his vatley, determined his notion of direction: his words for 
north and south were “down-stream” and “up-stream”; 
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and when he broke through the barriers which separated 
him from Asia, and reached the Euphrates, he called it ‘^thal 
inverted water which goes down stream in going up stream 
(southward).' For him the world consisted of the “Black 
Land” and the “Red Land,” the black soil of the Nile valley 
and the reddish surface of tie desert; or again of the “plain” 
and the “highlands,” meaning the level Nile “bottoms” 
and the high desert plateau. * ‘ Highlander ’ * was synonymous 
with foreigner, to “go up” was to leave the valley, while to 
“descend” was the customary term for returning home from 
abroad. The illimitable solitudes of the desert, which thrust 
itself thus insistently upon his vision and his whole economy 
of life, and formed his horizon toward both suns, tinctured 
with sombreness his views of the great gods who ruled such 
a world. 


Such was in brief the scene in which developed the people 
’ of the Nile, whose culture dominated the basin of the easteru: 
Mediterranean in the age when Europe was emerging into 
the secondary stages of civilization, and coming into intimate 
contact with the culture of the early east. Nowhere on earth 
have the witnesses of a great, but now extinct civilization^ 


been so plentifully preserved as along the banks of the Nil^,' 
Even in the Delta, where the storms of war beat m orc fie fcelt 
than m me -N^ey above, and where the slow accumulapohs 
from the yearly flood have gradually entombed theBC^l"« 

Till 11 .. • I'Y'-^ 'i-'fcrw.'-ejiil. 


cumbered^itn enormous blocks of granite, Hmestoi 
saSasimiBrillSftereao^^ and massive pylon 




sane 


growmg 


fo the 


upper valley by the colossal ruins th^t greet the won^^ring 
traveller almost at every bend in the stre^v Novfl^:^|ae 
in the ancient world were such massive stone bttE||E%|p 
erected, and nowhere else has a dry j^oepfaere, coupled 
with an almost complete absence of ratoj' permitted the sur¬ 
vival of such a wealth of the best a^ highest in thJ«||^e pf 


*11, 72. 
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an ancient people, in so far as that life found expression in 
material form. In the plenitude of its splendour, much of it 


thus survived int( 
anahence it was. 


andhence it was, that as Egypt was gradually overpowered 
ana absorbed by the western world, the currents of life from 
west and east commingled here, as they have never done else- 
where. Both m the Nile valley and beyond it, the west 
tBu^ felt the full impact of Egyptian civilization for many 
centuries, and gained from it all that its manifold culture 
had to contribute. The career which made Egypt so rich a 
heritage of alien peoples,.and a legacy so valuable td all later 


ages, we. shall endeavour to trace in the ensuing chapters. 



CHAPTER II 


PKELimNAKY SURVEY, CHRONOLOGY AND 
DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 

A RAPID survey of the purely external features which serve 
to demafK the great ep5C^^ Ift'the"'dafeer“6’f"lEe Kile valley 
people, will enable us the more intelligently to study those 
epochs in detail, as we meet tliem in the course of our 
progress. In such a survey, we sweep our eyes down a 
period of four thousand years of human history, from a time 
when the only civilization known in the basin of the Mediter¬ 
ranean is slowly dawning among a primitive people on the 
shores of the Nile. We can cast but a brief glance at the 
outward events which characterized each great period, esp.e- 
cially noting how foreign peoples are gradually drawn within 
the circle of Egyptian intercourse from age to age, and 
reciprocal influences ensue; until in the thirteenth century 
B. C. the peoples of southern Europe, long discernible in 
their material civilization, emerge in the written documents 
of Egypt for the first time in history. It was then that the 
fortunes of the Pharaohs began to decline, and as the civili¬ 
zation and power, first of the East and then of classic 
. Europe, slowly developed, Egypt was finally submerged in 
the great world of Mediterranean powers, first dominated 
by Persia, and then by Greece and Rome. 

The career of the races which peopled the Nile valley falls 
into a series of more or less clearly marked epochs, each of 
which is rooted deeply in that which preceded it, and itself 
contains the germs of that which is to follow. A. more or 
less arbitrary and artificial but convenient sub-division of 
I these epochs, beginning with the historic age, is furnished 
I by the so-called dynasties of Maneth o. This native historiaij; 
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of ® Sebennytos, who flouri^ed under 

Ptoieiuy I (305-285 B. C.), wrote a history of his country 
iiTthe Gifeek lan^age. has perishedf, and only 

know it in an epitome by Julius Afrieanus and Euselnus, 
jindmtrauts by Josephus. JChe'yalue of the work ^as, slight, 
as it was hniit up (miolhrtel^sj^ tfeditions of the 

early kiugs. succession of Phar¬ 

aohs m taown to;^,ui, into thkty ^y al houses or^ Jynas- 
lie s. and although ;we know thdfnSny of his divisions are 
arbitrary, and thal-ihere was many a dynastic change where 
he indicates noue^jet his d^astie^ divide the hings into 
conveniepljgro^J ii^hich^h^ so long been employed in 
I mo^dern stody , 0 ^^ h^toiy, that it is now impossible 

I to dispense with 

^ After an ardmie^^lof primitive civilization, and a period 
ofjamaE fedToSS^inadoms^ the various centres of civiiiza- 
. tion on the Nile gradually coalesced into two kingdoms; one 
comprisi] 

^maSe^UFTne 
idly, %e i^endar year ofJg§ days was intro- 

dnced & B. Cm the earliest fixed date in the history of 
theto usJ 4,4ong.,deyelopment,.,as the 
^ * T wQ/.i &i^^ie^ which left their imprint forever after, on 

the ei#iaa6on o^ later eenturies, proc eded .^.united Dgypt, 
which,|^ijK8si.fflBPJ9,«J 

dadoh nation under Menes 

about 3^ B. 0. His aheessipn marks the beginning of the 
dyTi||^|^»nd''lh^^,j!n^^ ^npd may be conve- 

nien% delij^aSci as the ]^dj^stic age. In the excava¬ 
tions' of the laat ten yean, tlie pr^yn -civilization has 
been gradually revealed in ma^rtal doctunents exhibiting 
the various at^s in the sle# evojlutidn which at last pro¬ 
duced the dyliiMic culture. , ; 

A uhifonn i;everninent # ^ whole country was the secret 
of fohr centuries cf prosperity under the descendants 
(pf mehes at Thinis, near Abydos^ close to the great bend of 
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the Nile below Thebes, and probably also at or near later 
Memphis. The remarkable development of the^ four cen¬ 
turies in material civilization led to the splendour and power 
of the first great epoch of Egyptian history, the Old King¬ 
dom. The seat of government wag at M em p his, '^here four 
royal houses, the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, 
ruled in succession for five hundred years (2980-247fi B. C.). 
Art and mechanics reached a level of unprecedented excel¬ 
lence never later Surpassed, while goyernment and. adpjinis- 
tration bad never before been so highly developed. Foreign 
enterprise passed far beyond the limits of the kingdom; the 
mines of Sinai, already operated in the First Dynasty, were 
vigourously exploited; trade in Egyptian bottoms reached 
the coast of Phoenicia and the Islands of the North, while in 
the south, the Pharaoh ^s fleets penetrated to the Somali coast, 
on the Red Sea; and in Nubia his envoys were strong enougbj 
to exercise a loose sovereignty over the lower country, an^ 
by tireless expeditions to keep open the trade routes leading 
to the Sudan. In the Sixth Dynasty (2625-2475 B. C.) 





the local governors of the centraradmini strati on, who had 
already gained hereditary hold upon their offices in the 
Fifth Dynasty (2750-2625 B. C.), were able to assert them¬ 
selves aTTanded barons and princes, np, longer mere func¬ 
tionaries of the crown, 
an age of feudalism. 

The growing power of the new land^ mobility fii 
caused the fall of the Pharaonic housp, a^nd after, th^-S 
of the Sixth Dynasty, about 2400 B. C., the supre 
Memphis waned. In the internal confusion which foT 
we can discern nothing of Manethp’s ephemeral 
and Eighth Dynasties at Memphis, which lasted upL 
than thirty years; but with tlie Ninth and Tenth Dyj 
the nobles of Heracleopolis gained the throne, whicli^ 
occupied by eighteen successive kings of the line. It is 
that J'hcbes first appears as tlie seat of a powerf| 
of princes, by whom the Heracleopolitans and the^i 
the North are gradually overcome till the South tripmi 
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The exact lapse of time from the fall of the Old Kingdom 
to the triumph of the South is at present indeterminable, but 
%ii may be estimated roughly at two hundred and seventy five 
|to three hundred years,^ with a margin of uncertainty of 
fpossibly a century either way. 

^]^,ith the restoration, of a npited Egypt under the Theh^U 
pyince^.pf ,th0 Eleventh Dynasty about 2160 B. C., the issue 
of the tendencies already discernible at the close of the Old 


Kingdom is clearly visible. Throughout the land the local 
princes and barons are firmly sea'CTln their domains, and 

feudatories the Pharaoh must now 


reckon. The system was hot fulfy developed until the 
. advept pf a second Theban family, the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
I founder of which, A menemhe t I, probably usurped the 
' throne. For over twp EundrSf years (20010-1788 B. C.) this 


a powerful, line of kings T^ 

foiTfKe first 

lin e regulated , poetry had already reached a h^hly .pirMstic 
sSuctureTTO'larliest'lEiown literature of entertainment was 
prodfilOT, seuTpture and architecture were rich and prolific, 
and the mdustnal arts surpassed nil previous attaThments. 
The iptojpml xespTOes of the country were elpbpratoly.dev^- 
oped, e§poc|ally by close attention to the Nile and the.rinun- 
.dalion. Enormous hydraulic works, reclaimed large tracts \ 
of,^C«ltiyable domain in the. Fayura, in the yicinity of which j 
the,kmg$,„of the Tyrelfth Ilynasty, thp, Amenemhets.and,,the 


Sesostrises, lived. Abroad jthe exploitation, of mines in 
Sinai was nowoarried oabyjtfe^ Ojmsinnt labour, olpermanent 
I colonies there, with temples, fortifications and resesTyoirs for 
the water supply. A plundering campaign was carried into 
Byria, trade and intercourse with its Semitic tribes were con¬ 
stant, and an interchange of commodities with the early 
Mycensean eeMres of d^lkatiop jp „the northern Mediter¬ 
ranean is evident Trafiie with Punt, and the southern coasts \ 
of the Bed Sea continued, while in Nnbia the country between S 


% 63. 
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the Ihrst and second cataracts, loosely controlled in the Sixth 
Dynasty, was now conquered and held tributary by the 
pWaoh, so that the gold mines on the east of it were a con¬ 
stant resource of his treasury. 

The fall of the Twelfth Dynasty in 1788 B. 0. was followe d 
by a second period of disorganization and" obscurity, as the 
feudatories’struggled f 01 * the crown. Now and then an 
aggressive and, able ruler gained the ascendency for a brief 
reign, and under pne.,, of these the subjugation of Upper 
Nubia was, carried forward to a point above the third cat- 
aract; but his conquest j^risnea with him. ,^After possibly 
a dehtufy of such infernal edhflief, the country was entered 
ai^ appropriated by a line of rulers from Asia, who hsid 
seemingly already gained a wide dominion there. These 
foreign usurpers, now known a^h^jybk|^, after Manetho’s 
designation of them, ipaintamM tnemselves for perhaps a 
cenfhrS^* 'Ifheir residence was at Xvaris in the eastern Delta, 
and. at least during the later part of their supremacy, the 
Egyptian nobles of the South succeeded in gaining more or 
kss independence. Finally the head of a Theban family 
boldly proclaimed himself king, and in the course of some 
yo^rs these Theban princes succeeded m expelling the 
Hyksos from the country, and driving them back from the 
Asiatic frontier into Syria. 

It wajfcunder the Hyksos and in the struggle with them 

Ml>rokea..,mJ 
Nile val 
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_ aggressive war for 

tiihe,^nd introduced a well organised military sy:stem» 
Jncluding chariotry, which the impojiation. of .the^horaa-hy 
,the Hyksos now enabled them to do. Egjpt was trans- 

Hyksos and with each other, the,,qld 

or were ahsoroed among the part isans - _ __ 

great 





emperors, con 
the upper Eup. 
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the south. Amid unprecedented wealth and splendour^ tliey 
ruled their vast dominions, which they gradually welded 
Together into a compact empire, the. first known in the early 
world. T hebes grew intoA gE M-m tlSBOlistfeg garirest mon- 
umental city. "Exiehmve trade gelations with the East and the 
M^terra^an ^ developed; Mycenaean products were 
common m Egypt, and Egyptian influences are clearly dis¬ 
cernible in Mycenaean art. For two hundred and thirty years 
|(1580-13§0 JB. ()•) tile Empire flourished, but was wrecked at 
last by a combination of adverse influences both within and 
without. A religious revolution by the young and gifted 
king Ikhnaton, caused an internal convulsion such as the 
country had never before experienced; while the empire in 
the north gradually disintegrated under tlie aggressions of 
the Mittitos, who pushed in from Asia Minor. At the same 
time in both the northern and southern Asiatic dominions 


of the Pharaoh, an, overflow of Bedtfin immigration, among 
which were undoubtedly some of the tribes which, later 
coalesced with the Israelites, aggravated the danger, and 
together with the persistent advance of the Hittites, finally 
r^ulted in the complete dissolution of the Asiatic empire of 
E^pt, down to the very frontier of the northeastern Delta. 
Meanwhile the internal disorders had caused the fall of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, an event which terminated the First 
Period of tfie EtQpire (1350 ^B. C.). 

Hargahah, one of the able eomipanders under the fallen 
dynasty, suryjved tbe crisis and finally seized the throne. 
Huder his yigourous rale the disorganized pation was grad¬ 
ually resteredio order,, a»d.his successors of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (13«5Prl305 B. 0.) were able to begin the recQvery 
of the IpiLetapire ia Asia,. Bnt the Hittites were too 
firmly entrepdied ip Syria to yield to the Egyptian onset, 
toe assault® of Seti I, and half, a generation of persistent 
ei^^igning under Hamses IX, failed to push the northern 
frohtiier of the Empire far beyond the limits of Palestine. 
Iley^ it remained aii4 Syria was never permanently recov- 
ere#i Semitic influences now powerfully .affected Egypt 
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At this juncture- the peopkss of sou thorn Europe emerge 
for the first time upon the arena of oriental history and 
together with Libyan hordes, threaten to overwhelm the 
Delta from the west. They were nevertheless beaten back 
by Merneptah. After another period of internal confusion 
and usurpation, during which the Nineteenth Dynasty fell 
(1205 B, 0.)f ftamses HI, whose father, Setnakht founded 
the Twentieth Dynasty (1200-1090 B. C.), ^_as able to main¬ 
tain the Empire at the same limits, against the invasions of 
restless northern tribes, who crushed the Hittite power; and 
also against repeated immigrations of the Libyans. With 
his death (1167 B. C.) the empire, with the exception of 
Nubia which was still held, rapidly fell to pieces. Thus, 
about the middle of the twelfth century B,, 0- the Second 
Period or the imperial age closed with the total dissolution 
of the Asiatic dominipns. "u 

Under a series of weak Ramessids, the country rapidly ” 
declined and fell a prey first to the powerful high priests of 
Amon, who were obliged almost immediately to yield to 
stronger Ramessid rivals in the Delta at T a,nis, forming 
the Twenty First Dynasty (1090-945 B. CoT**By the middiW 
of the tenth century B. C, the mercenaries, who had formed 
the amies of the second imperial period, had founded pow¬ 


erful families in the Delta cities, and among these the 
Libyans were now supreme. Sheshonk I, a Libyan merne^^: 
commander, gained the throne as the founder of the Twi&Sii' 
Second Dynasty in 945 B. C. and the country enjpyed 
transient prosperity, while Sheshonk even attempted tJie 
recovery of Palestine. But the family was unable to control 
ihe .turbulent, mercenary, commanders, mow established as 


dynasties in the larger Delta towns, and the cpuntey. grad,- 
_ually relapsed into a series of military principali^$ J3| 
constant warfare mth each other. Through the entire 


Libyan period of the Twenty Second, Twenty Third and 
Twenty Fourth Dynasties (945-712 B. C.) the ijphappy? 
nation groaned under such misrule, constantly sufiEhr^g 
economic deterioration. 
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Nubia had. now detached imi and a dynasty of kings, 
proh'ahiy of Theban originJiad arisen at .Napata^ below the 
Tourth cataract. These Egyptian, ruJers of the new Nubian 
kingdom now invaded Egypt, and although residing at 
Napata, maintained their sovereignty in Elgypt with varying 
fortune for two generations (722-663 B. C.). .But they were 
mable, to suppress and exterminate the local dynasts, who 
ruled on, while acknowledging the suzerainty of the Nubian 
pverlord. It was in the midst of these conflicts between the 
Nubian dynasty and the mercenary lords of Lower Egypt, 
that the Assj^rians finally entered the Delta, subdued the 
country and placed it under tribute (670-662 B. C.). At,this 
juncture P janati k I, an able dynast of Sais, in the western 
Delta*, finally succeeded in overthrowing his rivals, ej^pelled 
the Jlmevite g and as the Nubians had already been 

forced out of the country by the, Assyrians, he was able to 
found, a powerful dynasty, and ush'er in the Restoration. 
His accession fell'* !®' 663 B. C.; and the entire period of 
nearly five hundred years from the final dissolution of the 
Empire about 1150 to the dawn of the Restoration in 663 B. 
C., may be conveniently designated the De{5adence. After 
1100 B. C. the Decadence may be conveniently divided into 
the Tanite-Amonite Period (1090-945 B. C.), the Libyan 
Period (945-712 ,B. C.), the Ethiopian Period (722-663 B. 
C.), and the Assyrian Period, which is contemporary with 
the last years of the Ethiopian Period. 

Of the Restoration* like all those epochs in which the seat 
of power was in the Delta, where almost all monuments have 
perished, wo. loam very little from native sources; and alt 
too little also from Herodotus and later Glreek visitors in 
the Nile valley. It was outwardly an age of power and 
feplendour, in which the native party endeavoured to restore 
Tjae old gloriea of the classic age before thoiEmpire; while, the 

upon Greek mergenarios, were modern poli- 
tician^, employing fhe mothods of the new.,. Greek ,world, 
mingling in the world-polities of their age, and showing little 
sympathy^ with the archaizing tendency. But their combi- 
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nations failed to save Egypt from the ambition of jPersia, 
and its history under native dynasties, with unimportant 
exceptions, was concluded with the conquest of the country 
by Cambyses in 525 B, C. 

Such, in meehanicaj review, were the purely external 
events which marked the successive epochs of Egypt ^s his¬ 
tory as an independent nation. With their dates, these 
epochs may'be summarized thus: 

Introduction of the Calendar, 4241 B. C. 

Predynastic Age, before 3400 B. C. 

The Accession of Menes,^34f)0 ,B,.,O. 

The first Two Dynasties, 3400-2980 B. C. 

The Old Kingdom: Dynasties Three to Six, 2980-2475 
B. C. 

Eighteen Heracleopolitans, 2445-2160 B. C. 

The Middle Kingdom: Dynasties Eleven and Twelve, 
2160-1788 B. C. 

Internal Conflicts of the Feudatories, / . „ 

The Hyksos, . 117»8~1580 B. C. 

The Empire: First Period, The Eighteenth Dynasty, 1580- 
1350 B. C. 

.... The Empire: Second Period, The Nineteenth and part of 
the Twentieth Dynasty, 1350-1150 B. C. 

Last Two Generations of Twentieth Dy¬ 
nasty, about 1150 to 1090 B. C. 
Tanite-Amonite Period, Twenty First Dy¬ 
nasty, 1090-945 B. C. 

The Decadence -! Libyan Period, Dynasties Twenty Two to 

Twenty Four, 945-712 B, C, 

Ethiopian Period, 722-663 B. C. (Twenty 
Fifth Dynasty, 712-663 B. C.). • 
Assyrian Supremacy, 670-662 B. 0. 

The Restoration, Saite Period, Twenty Sixth Dynasty, 
663-525 B, C. ’ 

Persian Conquest, 525 B. C. 

The reader will find at the end of the volume a fnller 
table of reigns. The chronology of the above table is 
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obtained by two independent processes; first by ** dead r eck- 
oning/’ and second by astronoiuica^^ 

Egyptian calendar. By ^' dead reckpni|}g ”, iye 40 , 9 an .siinj)ly 
the addrtion of tbe known length of all the kings ^ 

the simple eqjnpu- 
point) of the date 
of the beginning of the series of reigns so added. Employ¬ 
ing all the latest dates from recent discoveries, it is mathe¬ 
matically certain that from the accession of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty to the conquest of the Persians in 525 B. C. the 
successive Pharaohs reigned at least 1052 years in all.’ The 
Eighteenth Dynasty therefore began not later than 1577 B. 
C. Astronomical calculations based on the date of the rising 
of Sirius, and of tlie occurrence of new moons, both in terms 
of the shifting Egyptian calendar, place the date of the 
accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty with fair precision in 
1580 B.. C.* For the joeriods earlier than the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, we can no longer employ the method of dead reck¬ 
oning alone, because of the scantiness of. the contemporary 
documents. Fortunately another date of the rising of 
Sirius, fixes the advent of the Twelfth Dynasty at 2000 B. 
C,, with a margin of uncertainty of not more than a year 
or two either way. From this date the beginning of the 
Eleventh Dynasty is again only a matter of “dead reckon¬ 
ing.” The uncertainty as to the duration of the Heracleo- 
I)olitan supremacy makes the length of the period between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms very uncertain. If we give the 

eighteen Heraeleopolitans sixteen years each, which, under 
orderly conditions, is a fair average in the orient, they will 
have ruled 288 years.^ In estimating their duration at 285 
years, we may err possibly as much as a century either way. 

, The computation of the length of the Old Kingdom is based 
i on contemporary monuments and early lists, in which the 
I margin of error is probably not more than a generation or 
i two either way, but the uncertain length of the Heracleo- 
poHtan rule affects all dates back of that age, and a shift 

* 1 , 47 - 61 . * 1 , 38 - 46 . * 1 , 53 . 


reigns, and'from me total thus obtained 
tatioin” (backward from a fixed starting 
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of a century either way in the years B. C. is not impossible. 
The ancient annals of the Palermo Stone establish the length 
of the first two dynasties at roug’hly 4.20. y§ars, and the date 
of the accession of Menes and tlie union of Egypt as 3400 
B.,^C.; but we carry back with us, from tlie Heracleopolitan 
age, the same wide margin of uncertainty as in the Old 
Kingdom. The reader will have observed that this system 
of chronology is based upon the contemporary monuments 
and lists dating not later than 1200 B. C. The extremely 
high dates for the beginning of the djmasties current in 
some histories are inherited from an older generation of 
Egyptologists; and are based upon the chronology of 
Manetho, a late, careless and uncritical compilation, which 
can be proven wrong from the contemporary monuments in 
the vast majority of cases, where such monuments have sur¬ 
vived. Its dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout, 
that they are not worthy of a moment’s credence, being often 
nearly or quite double the maximum drawn from contem- 
porary monuments, and they will riot stand the sli ghtest 
c areful criticis m. Their ailcuracy is now maintained only 
b y a omafr ^rind constantly decreasing number of modem 
scholars. 

Like our chronology our knowledge of the early history 
of Egypt must be gleaned from the contemporary native 
monuments.® Monumental sources even when full aiiS com- 
X)Iete are at best but insufficient records, affording data for 
only the meagrest outlines of great achievements and impor¬ 
tant epochs. 'While the material civilization of the muntigr 
found adequate expression in magnificent works of the artmt, 
craftsman and engineer, the inner life of the nation, or even 
the purely external events of moment could find record oply 
incidentally. Such documents are sharply differentiated 
from the materials with which the historian of European 
nations deals, except of course in his study of the earliest 
ages. Extensive correspondence between statesmen, jour-p 
nals and diaries, state documents and reports—such mate- \ 


> I, 84-85. 


* I, 1-37. 
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% rials as these are almost wholly wanting in monuineiital 
' records. Imagine writing a history of Greece from the few 
Greek inscriptions surviving. Moreover, we possess no his¬ 
tory of Egypt of suflScieiitJy early date by a native Egyptian; 
jjhe compilation of puerile folk-tales by Manetho, in the third 
centttiy. jB,.. C.. is..hs^dly^wprthj pf ,,the..history. But 
an annalist of the remote ages with which we are to deal, 
could have had little conception of what would be important 
for future ages to know^ even if he had undertaken a full 
chronicle of historical events. Scanty annals were indeed 
kept from the e„^i:Jpleet,,times, b^ these ITave entirely perished 
wifh^the exception of two fragments, the now famous 
Palenn^^rohe ,^'wKch once bore the annals of the earliest 
dyi^sti'es from the beginning down into the Fifth Dynasty; 
and some extracts from the records of Tlmtmose III^s cam- 
aigps in Syria. Of the other monuments of incidental 
character, but the merest fraction has survived. Under 
I these circumstances we shall i)robabIy never be able to offer 
|more than a sketch of the civilization of the Old and Middle 
|Kingdoms, with a hazy outline of the general drift of events. 

I Under.,the Empire the available documents, both in quality 
I and quantity for the first time approach the minimum, which 
1 in European history would be regarded as adequate to a 
I moderately full presentation of the career of the nation. 
Scores of important questions, however, still remjiin,,unan¬ 
swered, in whatever direction we turn. Nevertheless a 
rough frame-work of the governmental organization, the 
constitution of society, the most important achievements of 
the emperqrSj and to a limited extent the spirit of thiriage, 
may be discerned and sketched in the ihaih diMiheSJ 
though it is only tiere and there that the sources'enable us 
to fill in the detail." ln~fKe"D'eeadehce ind t!fie'^^^ 
howev^'iKsanao paucity of documents, so painfully appar¬ 
ent in the older periods, again leaves the historian with a 
long series of hypotheses and probabilities. For the reserve 
with which the author has constantly treated such periods, 
he begs the reader to hold the scanty sources responsible. 

»See Fig. 29 and X, 76-167. 



CHAPTER III 

EAKLIEST EGYPT 


On the now bare and windswept desert plateau, through 
which the Nile has hollowed its channel, there once dwelt a 
race of men. Plenteous rains, now no longer known there, 
rendered it a fertile and productive region. The geological 
changes which have since made the country almost rainless, 
denuded it of vegetation and soil, and made it for the most 
part uninhabitable, took place many thousands of years 
before the beginning of the Egyptian civilization, which we 
are to study; but the prehistoric race, who before these 
changes, peopled the plateau, left behind them as the sole 
memorial of their existence vast numbers of rude flint imple¬ 
ments, now lying scattered about upon the surface of the 
present desert exposed by the denudation. These men of 
t h e lit hip ..^ago ^ 

have any knowledge in Egypt. They can not be connected 
in any way with the historic or prehistoric civilization of 
the Egyptians, and they fall exclusively within the province 
of the geologist and anthropologist. 

The forefathers of the people with whom we shall have 



now known as the.jjfjilai Bomali, Bega and othertrites. An 
invasion of the Nile valley by Semitic nomads of Asia, 
stamped its essential character unmistakably upon the lan¬ 
guage of the African people there. The earliest strata of 
the^Egyptian language accessible to us,, betray oJeairly.. 
CQipposite origin. While still coloured by its African ante¬ 
cedents, the language is in structure Seg|^ j fa . It is more¬ 
over a completed product as observable in our earliest pre¬ 
served examples of it; butJM«&§lSE*olj^® Libyans and 
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I east Africans with the Nile valley peoples continued far into 
|historic times, and in the case of the Libyans may be traced 
in ancient historical documents for three thousand years or 
more. The Semitic immigration from Asia, examples of 
which are"aIso“(^ej^able in the historic age, occurred in an 
epoch fEat lies far below our remotest historical horizon. 
We shall never be able to determine when, nor with cer¬ 
tainty through what channels it took place, although the 
I most probable route is that along which we may observe a 
similar influx from the deserts of Arabia in historic times, 
the isthmus of Suez, by which the Mohammedan invasion 
I entered the country. While the Semitic language which 
j^ey; brought with them, left its indelible impress upon the 
old Nile valley people, the nomadic life of the desert which 
t the invaders left behind them, evidently was not so persis- 
jjten^J, |nd the religion of Egypt, that element of life which 
'j^]ways,,3r^geiyes the stamp of its environment, shows no trace 
•of de^,§rt life. The affinities observable in the language are* 
confirmed in case of the Libyans, by the surviving products 
of archaic civilization in the Nile valley, such as some of the 
early pottery, which closely resembles that still made by the 
Libyan Kabyles. Again the representations of the early 
Puntites, or Somali people, on the Egyptian monuments, 
show striking resemblances to the Egyptians themselves. 
The examination of the bodies exhumed from archaic burials 
in the Nile valley, which we had hoped might bring further 
evidence for the settlement of the problem, has, however, 
produced such diversity of opinion among the physical 
anthropologists, as to render it impossible for the historian 
to obtain decisive results ftom their researches. Tbe conclu¬ 
sion once maintained by some historians, that the Egyptian 
was of African negro origin, is now refuted; and evidently 
indicateJE^n"slightly tinctured 
with hejponSTooS^^ other ethnic eleittehts 

.alrehdf^Wpned. ' ...'' 

^IdunBr W^the earliest burials to-day, the jpredynastic 

Egyptimg «Br e a darkAaired 
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\ ever are, however,, veir 
common. Sandals were 
not unknown. They oc- 
casioiialiy tattooed their 
bodies, and they also 
wrought ornaments such 
as rings, bracelets and 
pendants of stone, ivory 
bpnej :^ith.,l^a&of 
flint, qu artz, carnelian , 
aga fernid thp like. The 
^men dressed their 
hair wi t h ornamented j 
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brick fc. In the furnishing of these houses they displayed con¬ 
siderable mechanical skill, and a rudimentary artistic taste. 
They ate with ivory spoons, sometimes even richly carved with 
figures of animals m the round, marciiing £ 

. ■■ ■ i-r-i ||- | ^ i . 



thenandle. 
pro- 


_t quan- 

titles. The mus^ms of Europe and America are now filled 


th e i r poli shed red and black ware, or a yarie^ wifl^^ 
eised geometrical designs,'somelnnes in basket patterns, whjle 
a'ribtS^,'sijle oJ grea^ importance to us is painted with rude 
representations of bdajSj men, animals, birds, ftsn or Jrees 
(Fig. 11). while they made no objects qf^^ss, they under- 
stood the art of gl azing bea^ s. plaques and the likel Crude 

oLMLslmikjiif which was to achieve such triumphs m 
the early dynastic age; and three large stone statues of 
Mm, foiipd, by Peine at Qoptos, display-the rude strength 
lypastic. of which we are now speak- 

ing7~^Tntraff o f the p rolific potter was obliged to give way 
mowlv ^ tK who^malTSTproduced excel¬ 

lent stone vessels, which he gradually improved toward the 
end of predynastic period, when his bowls anc 




!|lv 


n ificent work, The most cunningly wrought flints that have 
ever teen found among any people belong to this age. The 
makers were ultimately able to affix carved ivory hafts, and 
with equal skip they put together stone and flint axes, flint¬ 
headed fish-snears and the like. The war mace with near- 

* . .. . >.f ■ 

shaped he«4AS ip1«» i" il^acteri^iP-.ftf 
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e with such .weapon^ ,^d implements 



stone to CQPt>er. uold, silver and lead., while rare, were 


mm 


Lnthe fri^itful Kile valley we can not think of such 


a_ neoMe as ^Aumu^iai; aim me jaei| 

that they emerge into histon^l times as agriculturalists,! 


ral; and the fact* 
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Fig. 9. Flint Knife of the rREOYNASTic Age. 

Sheet Gold Handle, ornamented with Designs in Repouss^e. 

(After do Morgan.) 29 
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with an ancient religion of vastly remote prehistoric origin, 
whose symbols and outward manifestations clearly betray 
the primitive fancies of an agricultural and pastoral peo¬ 
ple-all this would lead to the same inclusion. In jhe 
unsubdued jungles of the Nil^.,aninml life was orcourse 
much more plentiful at that time than now; for example, 
th^ great.Identities of ivor^ employed b^ this |»ople, and 
the representations upon their the 

elepdnt Was » the giraffe, the 

•hippopdtdijas aad the,strangeas 
the gSitSet, 3 van)^r 0 d:,through,th^^^^^^ thoiigh all these 
aniniak^a^aseiater.<^.Snct T hese early m en were therefore 
great huntere». 4 a well as. skillful fishennen. They pursued 
t he most formidable game of the pesert, like the lion, or 
t he ^Id wTwith bom jmd.mfi«8^ and in li'gtit toatgSby 
attacked me hippopotamus and the crocodile with harpoons 
ancT Tances. THey^^ these and like deeds in 

““hiiiiiinvi— 1“ W■«?» ' ' 

rude graffin on the rocks, which are still found in the Nile 
^fl^%v^ed with a heavy brown patina of weathering, 
kuch as historic sculptures never display; thus showing their 
ivast age. 





in rudimentary cora- 


5, apparently propelled by 


a large rudder. Sailing ships f 
unkno wn. Their vessels bore 
,probably indicating the place from which ea ch 
Ii^iled, for ainong them appear what may be the crossed 
of the goddess Neit of Sais, while an elephant imme-' 
suggests the later Ellephantine, which may, even 
P5re the extinction of the elephant in Egypt, have been 
Imown for the great quantities of ivory from the south 
marketed there. These ensigns are, in some cases, striking^ 
similar, to Wse later employed in hieroglyphic as the stan-| 
daMs of the local communities, and their presence on the I 
‘early ships suggests the existence of such communities in 
diose pr^istoric days. Hence traces of these prehistoric 
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|)otty states should perhaps be reco^ized in the said admin¬ 
istrative or feudal divisions of the country in historic times,, 
tlie. npmes, as the Greeks called,to which we shall often 
have occasion to refer. If this be true, there were probably 
some twenty such states distributed along the nver in Upper 
Egypt, However this may BeVthese’;^bple were“h^^ at a 
stage of civilization where" cdhsidCT towns app ear and 
city-states, as in iSabylon, niusf Kaye Je e^ph jwi^ its 

chief or dynast, its local god, worshipped in a crude sanc- 
tuary; and its market to which the tributary, outlying conn- 
fry was attracted. The long process by which such commu¬ 
nities grew, up can be only surmised from the analogy of 
similar developments elsewhere, but the small kingdoms and 
city-states, out of which the nation was ultimately consoli¬ 
dated, do not ^ithih"thehi^bnc"a^ BalJylon. 

Tlie aradual fusion which finally merged these petty states 
into two kingdoms: one in the Delta, and the other com- 
prising the states oithe vahey above, is likewise, a. process 
orwhTch'we ^shalT helS^i^i*"know' ® clufs<^'"'’"D'f its heroes 
and its conquerors, its wars and conquests, not an echo will 
ever reach us; nor is there the slightest indicatioit of 
lepgth „ol. jamo..,consumed by. this. process- It will hardly 
have been concluded, however, before B. 0. Ottf' 

kiWWMs&4Jl.thft,lTOjwgdQmjiM&,6mgrged,^^^ 
of tluB.tepg,Bj:«lj,istone ag%.,is but sUgljtIy.i^^,|^^^ryw 
The Delta was, throughout the historic age, open to * 


of the liibvans who 


constant influx oi people from this so 
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At the eanim m omehi 


Wiien tne monuments enable us to discern the conditions in 
tte „I)elta, the Pharaoh is contending- i^ith. ^ 
invaders, and'the earlier kingdom of the 
fore Kaye Been strongly Libyan, if indeed it did not owe its 
" origin to this source. The temple gt&is, in the western 
j Delta, the chief centre of Libyan influence in Egypt, bore 
|thename“Honseof toKmgL,ofLower^pt” (theDelta), 
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its chief goddess :^as 

tfiOShyans imon their arms. It may possibly therefore 
have been an early residence of a Libyan king of the Delta, 

at Ab u s ^r^ .shDw four Libyan chiefs wearing on their brows 
the royal u£ggu§,.ieJ’P§bt of the Pharaohs, to whom it there¬ 
fore descended from some such early Libyan king of the 
Delta. ,„^its coat of arms or symbol the Northern Kingdom 

of papyrus plant, which grewjso plentifully 
laite ,ib^]P8hea as to be distinctive of it. 'Hie kingjiuns^^ 
designated by a bee, and wore upon, hk head.a red crown. 


jnj LQlm,.a^^ to his 

these, symbols are very common in later hieroglyphic. JEted 
wjM j^e^^Wnc eoiotti* of. the^aorthern .kingdom and its 
trea^ry was called the “Bed Ilonse.’L 
Unfortunately the Delta is so deeply overlaid with deposits 
of Nile mud, that the material remains' of its earliest civili¬ 
zation are buried forever from our reach. That civiliza¬ 
tion was probably earlier and more advanced than that of 
the valley above. Already in the forty third century B. C* 
the men of ,th6 Delta had discovexed the . year of three , hun- 
dred and sixty five days and they introduced a calendar 
year of this length beginning on the day when Sinus rose 
at sunrise, as aefermined m the latitude of the southern 
Delta, where these earliest astronomers ..hved, in 4241 B. C. 
It is the civilization of me Delta, therefore, which furnishes 
us with the earliest fixed date in the history of the world. 

The inye.gatauaiyflte^^ 




No nation of antiquity, from the earliest J 
times^tfim^Tdassic European history, was able to devise S 
a calendar which should evade the inconvenience resulting I 
from the fact that the lunar month and the solar year are f 
incommensurable quantities, the lunar months being incon- * 
stant and also not evenly dividing the solar year. This 
earliest known calendar, with an amazingly practical insight 
into the peeds to he subserved by a calendar, abandoned the * 
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lunar montli altogether and substiJtui^^^ 
m6n!E“o^lhirty days. Its devisers were thus the first ^people 
to perceive that a calendar must be an £u:tifi.cial device, en¬ 
tirely divorced from nature save in the acceptance of the day 
and the year. They therefore divided the ye| 9 r twelve' of 

these thirty; day months, and a sacre J period, 

^ days, intercalated at the end of the year, d'he year ..begijin 
jon that day when Sirius first appeared on the eas,tern horizon 
- at sunrise, which in our calendar was on the nineteenth, of 
July.^ But as this calendar year was in reality about a 
<PiartfiOlJLa-J^ it therefore 

gained a full day every four years, thus slowly revolving 
j'on the astronomical year, j)assing entirely around it once in 
, fourteen hundred and sixty years, only to begin the revolu¬ 
tion again. An astronomical event like the heliacal rising 
of Sirius, when dated in terms of the Egyptian calendar, 
may therefore be computed and dated within four years in 
terms of our reckoning, that is, in years B. C. This rcm ark- 
able calendar, already in use at this remote iige, is the one 
introduced into iiome by Jujius Capsar, as J^ie, most epn- 
vehlent calendar then known, and by the Romans it was 
bequeathed to us. JLt. has. thus, been in. usp„.uifittteOTPraly 
oypx...slx. ttonsand yeur^* .iii9>Jhfi. ,men..pf,..the 

D elta king dom, who lived in the forty third jcentury.^,CJ.; 
and we should notice that it left their hands in much mo.re 
convenient form, with its twelve thirty-day months, than 
after it had suffered irregular alteration in this respect at 
the hands of the Romans. 


The kingdom of Upper Egypt was more., .diatinetiyely 
Egyptian than that of the Delta. It had its capital at 
Nekheb. modern El Kakand its^standard or symbol was 
a liTv plant, while ^another southern plant, served., as „ the 
ensign., of the,, king, who was further distinguished by. a tall 
white crow n, white,hghig the colour, o£.te. §.o,uttiei;^Kins^. 
Its t reyiii^v was t heref ore, known as the ‘‘^hiteSonsg.’^ 
/There was a royal residence across the river from^ NeMieb, 
called N ekhen, the later Hieraeonpolis, while corresponding 

g "- 1 Julian. 
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zJuJi. in ;R 0 rjEern l^jgdom was a subujrb of Buto^^^i^led 

Jte- Ea^jaBSls4ri<^4)»taPBes8 or prot^tinjf’go^dgfs: 
Bai2> .te-?§£K«Bt-S9<ldes8. iP the North; and in, thg S outh 
to^yiilture-^oddess, Nekhbet. But at both capitals<1^6 
bawk-god 33orus was woralupped as the distinctiyje. patron 
deify bYlK)l^ - The people of the tim^ believed in a 

life hereafter, subject to wants of the same nature as those 
of the present life. Their cemeteries are widely distributed 
along, the mg!gi,n of ffie des ertJoJ ^BKej Eif^ "a^ late 
years thousands of interments have been excavated. The 
tomb is usually a flat bottomed oval or rectangular pit, in j 
which the body, doubled into the “contracted’^ or “embry -1 

onie^^ posture,, Hies on its 
sMe (Fig. 12). In the 
^2icaU),wial,?itjs.w^ 

E?S, in ,.n--«Wn.wfeU.nter 

also, Jn..^rpv.en. -fabric; 
there is no trace of em- 
balmment. Beneath the 
body is frequently a mat 
of plaited rushes; it often 
has in the hand or at the 
breast a slate palette for 
grinding face-paint, the 
green malachite for which 
lies near in a small bag. 

JA. bssife .ac- 
pth waytb 
cles of toilet or of adorn- 
ment and is surrounded .by .jars of^itery or stone con- 
tamSg'lffli' Bf''organic matter, the rajl^loLfs oa,. ^rmlT 
asl. Mim ^t,foi J j ig .dfiiaa§ ^OK .Not. only 

|fjtlt ,the tqilet apd other bodily wapts^pf the deceased thus 
for, l*ut bo-jjB--ftteo.,aim.,Ba.JMat-gfi8B. Qn8 or 

■ J^Plnninh his larder 
from the phai^* Clay models of objects which he might 
wbre also given liiEC^apeci3[iy TESCMe 



Flo. 12. A FBKDTNASTtC GbAVB. 
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sometimes roughly roofed oyer tenches, covered with 
a heap of desert sand and gravel, forming rudimentary 
tombs, nnd later they came .to be lined with crude, snn- 
dried brick. Sometimes a huge, roughly hemispherical bowl 
of pottery was inverted over the body as it lay in the pit. * 
These burials furnish the sole contemnorarv material for 

after were. appealed to in praj:ers...and magical TEramuIse, 
which eventually took conventional and traditional form m 
writing. A thousand years later in the dynastic age frag¬ 
ments of these mortuary texts are found in use in .the pyra¬ 
mids of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. Pepi I, a king of 
the Sixth Dynasty, in his rebuilding pf the T yp'pH'fi'rrii'‘'5^ ^ 
cThiraed’W'‘beW]^o3^^ of a sanctuary of the pre- 

dynastic kings on that spot. Temples of soine ,a.pft 
therefore evidently liad. 

While they thus early possessed all^the . rpdTOPts of 
materia) cultoe, thcEeo£lofJii4^ 
of writing, also. Thej^oi^putatioi:^ necessary for the dis- 


in the 


wntii 


last centuries of the fifth millennium B. Q. It is shown also 
b 5 FlMTaH that nearly a thousand years later the scribes of 
the Fifth Dynasty were able to copy a long ,list of the kings 
of the IJJortli, and perhaps those of the South also (Fig. 29); 
while the mortuary texts to which we have referred wiU not 
have survived a thousand years without having been com- 
mitted to writing in the same way. The J jikrQgl yp M for the 


-ft- rocenf 

0Ohe Seeds Pf-ttee remote kings of 
f^ho passed Wfiy..hefQre three thousand font tedi;fiA,E .C 
(»p|hing. Their tombs have never been discovered, 
^a fact which accounts for the lack of any written monumeobP I 
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among the contemporary documents, all of which come from 
jtombs of the poorer classes, such as contain no writing even 
lin the dynastic age. Sieyen names of the kings of the Delta, 




has despjgidfiSjiVnSi jonless it be that of the Scorpion, which, 
occurring on some ifew remains of this early age, has been 
conjectured to be that of one of the powerful chieftains of the 
South.^ The scribes of the Fifth Dynasty who drew up this 
; list of kings, some eight hundred years after the line had 
\ passed away, semn to have known only the royal names, and 
were unable to, or at least did not record, any of their 
achievements.* I^s a class these kings of the North and j 
South were known to their posterity as the “worshippers of ■ 
Horns'^ j and as ages passed they became half fibres, 

g aily to be endowed with serai-divine attributes, until 
svere regarded as the demi-gods who succeeded the 
dynasties, the great gods who had ruled Egypt in the 
lingj Their original character as deceased kings, as 
known to the earlier dynasties, led to their being considered 
especially as o„|jjae„of tfee divine Dead# who had ruled over 
the land before the accession of human kings; andjp the ki§- 

they appear simpjy as ‘‘the.Dead.” 
Thus toir rM historical character was finally completely 
sublimated, thmi to merge into unsubstantial myth, and the 
t ancient kings of the North and the South were worshipped 
capitals where they had once ruled, 
next step in the long and slow evolution of national 
[was the union of the North and Sopth. The tradition 
w^ S® cTOSht in,the days of tha Dwseks in Egypt, to 
eff^t that the two kingdoios, were united by a king 
named .Menes . is fully confirmed by, the evidence of the early | 
■■■U jSp naents. ; ®iie figure of Mehea, but a few years since! 

end feits^ve as those of the “worshippers of Horns ,’t 
;M jilHHpeded now been clothed With unmistakable! 



possibly (m wi; Palermo SUme and in the tomb of Methen; see 
t *1, 90. 
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( reality, and he at last steps forth into history to head the 
long line of Pharaohs, who have yet to pass us in review. 
Itjnust have been a skilful waiter an(J„a yigourpus admin- 
Tstratbf, who fb^us ga^^^^ the resources pf fte .^outiheru 
Kingdom so weU in hand that he was abld to invade and 
conquer the Delta, and thus merge the two kingdoms ipto 
one nation, completing the long process of eentrulization 
I which had been going on for many pgntunies. Hi& native 
city was Thinis, an obscure place 4 

which was^htJt near enough to the centre of his new kingdom 
to serve as his residence, and we can,pasyy.Ci:edit,,te 
nativ e of Herodotus that he built a great daPr diverting the 
course' df ffie Me abojy 4.^^^^^ tiiat he might 

gain room there for a pity. This stronghol4».perhups notYet 
called Memphis, was probably known as the White Wall,^^ 
in reference of “coiiTSe t^^ White Kingdom, whose power it 

represented. If we may believe the tradition of Herodotus' 
time, it was from this place, situated so favourably on the 
border between the two kingdoms, that Menes probably gov¬ 
erned the new nation which he had created. He parried his 
arms also southward against northern Nubia, 
tended helo^r the first cataract as far northw,^4 the noi^|g 
of Edfu. According to the tradition of Manetho, he was 
blessed with a long reign, and the memory of his great 
achievement was imperishable, "as we have seen. He’was 
huried in tipper Egypt, either at ABydos "near his native 
Hhinis, or some distance above it near the modern viMgi 
of Negadeh, where a large brick tomb, probably his,'^ 
survives. In it and similar tombs of his successolilya.t 
Abydos, written monuments of his rpign have heen fo^ 
and the reader may see in the accompanying illustrl 
even a piece of his royal adornments, hearing his name, 
this ancient founder of the Egyptian state wore upoi|P 
person (Fig. 13). 

The kings of this remote protodynastic age are ^ longer 
merely a series of names as but a few y^rs since mP5^*«tiU 

‘Newberry-Oarstaiig, History, 20 (from unpublished eviden<|kt). 
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^leere. As a group at least, we know much of their life and 
jits surroundings; although we shall never be able to discern 
|them as possessed of distinguishable personality. They 
'blend together without distinction as children of their age. 
The outward insignia which all alike employed were now 
accommodated to the united kingdom. The king^^g^vourite 
ti tle was **H orns/" fey which he identrBod^fimSf as file 
s^ijjasaciroj ."icq®, gi:oat. gad, who had once ruled over the 
ang4oni. Ev|rywhfr% on royal doenmenfeijeris jnd the 
like, aPTaear^Ihe Hor us-hawk as the symbol of royalty. He 
was mounted upop ^ rStangle repfeseh!ihg’ttie"Th'(?^ of a 
buildShg, probably the king’s palace, within, which was 
written the king’s official name. The other or personal 
name pf the ruler was preceded by the bee a£. ihe~ j^Jorth 
ai|y^.^^e plan t of the sou t hern king , to indicate that he had 
now abaorbed botnlitles; while with these two symbols 
there often appeared also NekWiet^ the of 

El Kab, the southern capital, side by side with Buto, the 
s erpent-g o ddess of t he northern JcapU On the sculptures 

pFtEeTtrho, "thh'^oteotiug vulture liovers with outspread 
wings ,oyer the head of the king, but as he felt himself 
still as priinarily king of Upper Egypt, it was not until 
later that he wore the serpent of the North, the sacred 
uraeus^ppn hIs. forehead. Similarly Set sometimes appears 
with Horns, preceding the king’s personal name, the two 
gods thns representing the North and the South, dividing 
the land between them in accordance with the myth which 
fwe shall later have occasion to discuss. The monarch wore 


thavurown of either kingdom, and he is often spoken of as 
the double lord.” Thus his dominion over a united Egypt 
waaiionstantly proclaimed. We see the king on ceremonious 
[Occasions appearing in some statOj preceded by four stan- 
Idardrbearers and accompanied by his chancellor, personal 
^attendants, or a scribe, and two fan-bearers, ^e^worp the 

Jto^jrowBof or 

comlm^l^n of the crowns of both kingdoms, 
a Simple ganneilt suspended by a strap over one 
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shoulder, to which a lion’s tail was appended behind. .So 
dressed and so attended he conducted triumphant celebra- 
Jtions of his victories, or led the ceremonies at the opening of 
canals (Fig. 18), or the inauguration of public works. On 
th^e thirtieth anniversary* of his appointment by his father as 
crown-prince to the heirship of the kingdom, the long cele¬ 
brated a great .iubilee called the ** Feast of ^ ^ word 

meaning “tail,” and perhaps commemorafingnis assump¬ 
tion of the royal lion’s tail at his appointment thirty years 
before. He was a mighty hunter, and recorded with pride 
an achievement like'^ie 'E hTp^ 

Weapons were costly and'eTab6Mfd“ as w^ sbaltWSr His sev¬ 


eral palaces each bore a name, and the royal estate possessed 
gardens and vineyards, the latter being also named and 
carefully administered by officials who were responsible for 
the income therefrom. The furniture of such a palace, even 
in this remote age was magnificent and of fine artistic 
quality. Among it were vessels exquisitely wrought in some 


eighteen or twenty'diffimfeiir'vari^I^n^Y'stone, 
alabaister (Fig. 147f e^vSTlh^ such refractory 
diorite, superb bowls werejg’rouhd to translucent thinness, 
and jars of rock crystal were carved with mate^lessj)recision 


to represent natural objects. The pottery, on the other hand . 



inlaid with ivory and stools with tegs of iybfy ihaghificepl^ 
carved to represent bull’s legs (Fig. 15), haye. survlye^'jfci 
fragments. Glaze was now more thoroughly mastered than 
before, and incrustation with glazed plaques and ivory 
tablets was practiced. The coggersgith furnished th§, pal¬ 
ace with finely wrought bowtC ewSra and other ves i 



copper (Fig. 16); while, he. materially aided in.ihe.~.perfje?^ 
tioa of stone , vase-making by the pipductiQn of exc elleia t 
copper tools. Th.e...goldsmith combined with a high degree 
of technical skill also exquisite taste, and prpdqqadLlolJkbe 
king’# person and for the ladies of the royal household mag* 
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niJ^cent regalia.ia..gold and precious (Figs. 13, 17),‘ 

involving the most delicate soldering of the metal, a process 
accomplished with a skill of which even a modem workman 
would not be ashamed. 

3raftsman had thus risen to a point of excellence, such that 
they claim a place as worka.„(^..a i^wei»:>&ad.*^bat>^>^tfee 
g gvaip^d jlrawffij gs.^^ 

aevb ldb^d Itt tO Yefiel sa^ statues which ^arly be tray The 
prof essional artist The kings dedicated in the temples, 
especially m"*l;liat of Horus at Hieraconpolis, ceremonial 

? late palettes, maces and vessels, bearing reliefs which dis- 
day a sure and practiced hand (Fig. 19).- The human and 
animal figures are done with surprising freedom and vigour, 
^proclaiming an art long since conscious of itself and cen¬ 
turies removed from the naive efforts of a jirimitive people. 
By the time of the Third Dynasty the conventions of civi¬ 
lized life had laid a heavy hand upon- this art; and although 
finish and power of faithful delineation had reached a level 
ifar surpassing that of the liieraconpolis slates, the old 
freedom had disapiieared. In the astonishing statues of 
king Khasekhera at Hieraconpolis (Figs. 20-21), the rigid 
canons which ruled the art of the Old Kingdom are already 


clearly discernible. 

The wreck of all this splendour, amid which these antique 
kings lived, has been rescued by Petrie with the most con¬ 
scientious and arduous devotion, from their tombs at Abydos. 
{'These tombs are the result of a natural evolution from the 
l^pits in which the predynastic people buried their dead. The 

’ * Tlie bracelets of Fig. 17 are of amethyst and turquoise mounted in guW. 

The uppermost has a rosette of gold, of exquisite workmanship. The purpose 
of the gold bar (Fig. 13) is unknown. 

* Fig. 10 shows both sides of the greatest of these palettes. In the top 
row (left) the king, followed by hie sandal bearer and preceded by four 
standard bearers and his vizier, inspects the decapitated bodies of his fallen 
enemies. The middle row contains two fantastic animals of uncertain 
meaning, and in the bottom row, the king as a bull, breaches a walled city, 
and tramples dowi^ his enemy. The other side (right) shows the king 
smiting a fallen foe, while as a Horus hawk he also leads captive the sign of 
the North, bearing a head with the rojw in its mouth. At the bottom are 
^'(fallten foes. 
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pit has now been elaborated and enlarged and has become 
rectangular. It is brich lined and also frequently has a 
secbnd lining of wood; while the surrounding jars of food 


and, drink have developed into a series of small chambers 
surrounding the central room or pit, in which doubtless the 
body lay, although the tombs had been so often plundered 
and wasted that no body has ever been found in them (Figs. 
22-25). The whole was roofed with heavy timbers and 
planking, probably surmounted by a heap of sand, and on 
the east front were set up two tall narrow stelae bearing 
the king’s name. Access to the central chamber was had 
by a brick stairway descending through one side (Fig. 23). 
The king’s toilet furniture, a rich equipment of bowls, jars 
and vessels, metal vases and ewers, his personal ornaments, 
and all that was necessary for the maintenance of royal state 
in the hereafter were deposited with his body in this tomb; 
while the smaller surrounding chambers were filled with a 
liberal supply of food and wine in enormous pottery jars, 
sealed with huge cones of Nile mud mixed with straw, and 
impressed while soft with the name of the king, or of the 
estate or vineyard from which they came. The revenue in 
food and wine from certain of the king’s estates was diverted 
and established as permanent income of the tomb to maintain 
for all time the table supply of the deceased king and of his 
household and adherents, whose tombs to the number of one 
or two hundred were grouped about his own. ^Thus he was 
surrounded in death by those who had been his companions 
in life; his women, his body-guard, and even the dwarf, 
whose dances had diverted his idle hours, all sleep beside 
'their lord that he may continue in the hereafter the state 
With which he had been environed on earth. Thus early 
began the elaborate arrangements of the Egyptian upper 
glasses for the proper maintenance of the deceased in the 
life hereafter.) 


This desire to create a pernpanent abiding place for the 
of the art of building. Already in the First Dynasty we &d 
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a jflfiQr in oniB of the royal tombs, that of Useph ais, 

and toward the end of the Second Dynasty the surrounding 
brick chambers of king a 

chamber, b^ilt ^h^^ limestone, the earliest stone masonry 
"structure known in the history of man (Pig. 25). His pred¬ 
ecessor, probably his father, had already built a jtpne temple 
which he recorded as a matter of note,^ and Khasekhemui 
himself built a temple at Hieraconpolis, of which a granite 
doorpost has survived. 


Such worlra of the skilled artificer and builder (for a 
number of royal architects were already , attached to the 
court) indicate a well-ordered and.highly organized state; 
but of its" character little can be discerned from the scanty 
materials at our command. Thn-ki»g!s,i!hiof assistant and 
minister jn ^gpyernment seems., to have been a chancellor, 
whom we have seen attending him on state occasions. The 


officiala^ whom later find as nobles with judicial functions, 
attached to the two royal residences of the North and South, 
Pe and Nekhen, already existed under these earliest dynas¬ 
ties, indicating an organized administration of judicial and 


juridical affairs. There was a body of fiscal officials, whose 
seals we find upon paym^ntf di naturalia to the royal tombs, 
yimpressed upon the clay jar-sealings; while a fragment of 
a scribe’s accounts evidently belonging to such an adminis- 
l^ratibh, was found in the Abydos royal tombs. The endow- 
^ment of these tombs with a regularly paid income clearly 
^Sndicales^ an orderly and effective fiscal organization, of 
which several offices, like the * ^j)rovision office^” are men¬ 
tioned on the seals. This department of the state was but 
d union of the two treasuries of the old kingdoms of the 
North and South, the **B ed Ho use” and the “A^hite 
H^use”; hence we find araong*^the seals in the royal tombs 
tbe ^‘Vineyard of the Bed House of the King’s Estate.” 
Jghddentiy the union of the two kingdoms consisted only in 
per^n of. the king. The ^*Red House,” however, soon 
Jjlsappeared, the double administration became one of termi- 
‘1,134. 



Fig. 27. Eboxy Tabijst of ^IeiNEs, Fiest Dynasty, Abydos, 3400 B. C. 

One of the earlipst known examples of hieroglyphics. Top row: At the 
left the royal hawk of FI ones; on the right a chapel with the symbols of the 
goddess Neit in the court, over which is a boat. Second row: At the left the 
king holds a vessel marked “Electrum” (silver-gold alloy), and oflfers a 
libation “4 times”; on the right a bull is caught in an enclosure before a 
shrine bearing a phoeni.x. Third row; The Nile with boats, towns, and 
islands. Fourth row: Unintelligible arcliaic hieroglyphs. 



Fig. 28. King Semerkuet. (First Dynasty.) 'Smites the BEomN of Sinai. 

Relief on the rocks of the Wadi Maghara, Sinai, the earliest monument 
there, and the earliest known large sculpture. (From Weill, Sinai.) 


(4S) 
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lology and theory only, and the “mite of the 

southern kingdom survived throughout Egyptian history as 
EEe sole treasury of the united kingdom. This history of 
the early treasury is instructive as showing that the amalga¬ 
mation of the administrative machinery of the two kingdoms 
wa^ a slow process which Menes was unable^ to comp lete. 
In all probability the land all belonged to the estate of the 
king, by whom it was entrusted to a noble class. There were 
large estates conducted by these nobles, as in the period 
which immediately followed; but on what terms they were 
held we can not now determine. The people, with th| pos¬ 
sible exception of a free class of artificers and tradesmen, 
will have been slaves on these estates. They lived 
sities protected hj heavy walls of sun-dried brick, and under 
the command of a local governor. The chief cities of the 
time were the two capitals, El Kab and Buto, with their 
royal subuJrbs of Nekhen or Hieraconpolis, and Pe; the 
'White Wall,” thf^predecessor of Memphis; Thinjs, thg;.,, 
native city of the first two dynasties; the neigbhouriiig 
iSIGIyHosr^yelio^^ Heracleopolis and 8ais; while a number 
ofiess importance appear in the Third Dynasty. 

Every two years a “numbering” of the royal possessions 
was made throughout the land by the*officials of the treas- 
nry, and these “numberings” served as a partial basis for 
the dhronologicm reckoning. The years of a king’s reign 
were called, “Y ear o f the First Numbering,” “Year after 
the J’jrst Numbering,” “Year 0^ th©.Second Numbering” 
and so on. An earlier method was to name the year after 
some important event which occurred in it, thus: “Year of 
Smiting the Troglodytes,” a method found also in early 
Babylonia. But as the “numberings” finally became an¬ 
nual, they formed a more convenient basis for designating the 
year, as habit seemed to have deterred the scribes from num¬ 
bering the years themselves. Side by side with this official 
year, ther^,w.?lld<>uht}©»s a civil year which follox^d'ltETsea- 

to be th^asis’ortem- 
ple payments and of many business transactions, allhough 
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it is not probable that a lunar year had ever existed. Such 
a system oT government and Sdhiimstration as this of course 
could not operate without a meth od of wa it i ng, which we find 
m use both in elaborate hieroglyphics (Fig. 27) and in the 
rapid cursive hand of the accounting scribe. I t already p os- 
sessed not Phonetic signs representing a whole syllable 
or group of oQPSonants but also tlie alphabetic signs, each 

wrf.-n-. •'I (MWVA.W-Ji. jMUSHM. ]..■ 

01 whicl^ stQjjl^d lOJ ojQO consonant j true alphabetic letters 
having thus been discovered in Egypt two thousand five 
hundred years before their use by any other people. Had 
the Egyptian been less a creature of habit, he might have 
discarded his sjdlabic signs 3,500 years beiore uhrist, and 
have written with an alphabet of twenty four letters. In 
the documents of these early dynasties the writing is in such 
an archaic form that many of the scanty fragments which 
we possess from this age are as yet unintelligible to us. 
Yet it was the medium of recording medical and religious 
texts, to which in later times a peculiar sanctity and effect¬ 
iveness were attributed. The chief events of each year were 
also recorded in a few lines under its name, and a series of 
annals covering every year of a king^s reign and showing 
to a day how long he reigned, was thus produced. A small 
fragment only of these annals has escaiied destruction, the 
now famous Palermo Stone,* so called because it is at present 
in the museuTn^oTPaTermo (Fig. 29).** 

Already a state form of religion ^wgs^jjeyeloping, and it 
is this form alone of which we know anytliing; th^r^WPP 
of the people having left little or no trace. Even in the 
later dynasties we shall find little to say of the folk - religion , 
which was rarely a matter of permanent record. The royal 
temple of Menes’s time was still a simple structure, being 
little more than a shrine or chap^ oT wooSfJ’^wilh walls' of 




»I, 76-167. 

* The front of the fragment is shown in Pig. 29. After the first row, each 
rectangle contains a year, and in the space over each row, was written the 
name of the king to whom the row of years belonged. The front contain^ 
the predynastic kings (top row) and dynasties onfl|*to three} the rest extending 
into the Fifth Dynasty was on the back. 
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plaited wattle (Fig. 27). TJiere was an enclosed court before 
it, containing a symbol or emblem of the god mounted on a 
standard; and in front of the enclosure was a pair of poles, 
perhaps the forerunners of the pair of stone obelisks which in 
historic times were erected at the entrance of a temple. By 
the second half of the Second Dynasty, however, stone tem¬ 
ples were built,‘ as we have seen. The kings frequently 
record in their annals® the draughting of a temple plan, or 
their superintendence of the ceremonious inauguration of 
the work when the ground was measured and broken. The 
great gods were those familiar in later times, whom we shall 
jret have occasion briefly to discuss ;/we notice particularly 
Osiris and Set, Homs and Anubis, Thoth, Sokar, Min, and 


Apis a form of Ptah; while among the goddesses, l latlio r 
and Nejt are very prominent.] Several of these, like Horus, 

’eding the kingdoms of the North and South, and th us going 
bacfcto a vmM^sfanTage. Horus, as imdm:, .l;iia,p redYnaatic 


back:to a ven 






edhponi was especially favoured, and an old feast m ins 
hrniour. called the * ^ Wors hip of Horu s, ^ ^ celebrated ev^two 
years, is regularly regQfded in the royal annals TFig. 29).® 
The kings thS^Swe conknueJ^witlioutlnle^^ the tra¬ 


ditions of the ‘‘WorsJbipp^g.qljHom as the successors of 
jvhom they legar^ed themselves. As long as the royal suc¬ 
cession continued in the Thinite family the worshiiJufttfiprus 


was carefully observed; but with the ascendancy of the 
ihird Dynasty, a Memphite family, it gradually gave way 
and was neglected. !ae.pde§tly-office , ^as maintained of 
course as lu.tfaaDld Kingdom Jy Jayme n, who were divided, 
glkMer, Ji|tq four ord ers or ^h yles.^**”^ 

The raqre than four hun3^ years during which the first 
two dynasties mled must have been a^^erio^of constant 
Um d vigon rous growth. Of the seven kings of Menes^Tlini? 
wlSlSllowSKi^^ the first two centuries of tfiafde^l- 



’I, Sl-167. 
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opment, we can identify only two with certainty,: Miebis 

and Usepba is; but we have contenappraJtY. 

twelve of the. eighteen kings who, xtjM 

The first difficulty which confronted them waijy^ 

‘ rt ii . j-i w h i^ aJ/V' 1 *1 . 1 j. i A... “xi^ 


tlon of the Northern 

■^g^ave 


dill and its col. 
seen how, u 


ion with 
u the 


the larger nation. 


l^f^'lingSoms reinained distinct, and hinted that the union 
/was a merely personal bond. The kings op ascending ^ he 

° feaBtcalle d ‘‘UnimsltteJtesliaflflg.’'* 
by wbreE’the "first year of each king’s reign was character¬ 
ized and named. This union, thus shown to be so fresh in 
their minds, could not at first be made e:*^ectual. The iNort n 
redel® Sfarmer, who probably 

lived near the beginning of the dynastic age, was obligf^ 
to punish the rebellious Libyan nomes in the western 
He took captives to the number of “one hun ired und twenty 
thousand,” which deed must have involved the deportatioh 
of a whole district, whence he also plundered no less than 
“one million four hundred and twenty thousa 'd small, and 
four hundred thousand large cattle. ’ ’ In the temple .Hlibra- 
conpolis he left a magnificent slate palot te (Fig, 19) accom¬ 
panied by a ceremonial mace-head,..bo.thj^:^MC5bj^^ 
commen^rating bis victory. Later kin^ K^teyimu smotO the 
northern cities of Shemre and “House' of the North.”* 
late as the Third Dynasty a war with the ?Jorth,gaye^J^^ 
Khas^lljgm occasion to name a year of his reign ,ibe;;‘jjilli: 
of Fighting and Smiting the North,”-a war in Which hi 
took captive “forty seven thousand two hundred and h^ 
rebels.” He likewlso cpmmem(mated..hk:jTitpt^^ 
temple , of Horus at Hleraconpobs*. d^icating thes^ h 
Idabaster vase® bearing his name and that of the 
year, besides two remarkable statues*' 
self, inscribed witti the number of 
mythology attributed a lasting reoone"''--*-"^"^* 
doms to Osiris.* 


I, 140. *1, 124. 

'Ibid., pi. XXXIX-XLI. 


1/fi. xxxvi-Vttt 

• Lotitre Stelfl. C. 2. 
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While the severe methods employed QgBiiist the North 
must Rave seriously crippled its economic prosperity, that 
of the nation as a whoJe probably cont tfui ^ BdA>, TO:e^e» 


The kingS^re constk'nlly laying but new estates and build¬ 
ing new palaces, temples and strongholds. Public works , 
like the openiu;^ of irrigatjott.,canals (Pig. 18) or the wall 
ol Menes above Memphisj, show their solicitude for the eco¬ 
nomic resources of the kingdom, ,as well as a skill in engi¬ 
neering and a high conception of government such as we 
can not but greatly admire in an age so remote. They were 
able also to undertake' the earliest enterprises.,of- which 
we know in foreign lands. KingSemerkhet, early in the 
dynastic age, and probably during" ffie ^Ti^t Dynasty, car- 
' lied on mining operations in the copper regions of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, in the Wadi Maghara. His expedition 
was exposed to the depredations of the wild tribes of 
Beduin, who already in this remote age, peopled those dis¬ 
tricts; and he recorded his punishment of them in a relief 
upon the rocks of the Wadi (Pig. 28).^ Usephais, of the 

conducted similar operations 
there; for he has left a memorial of his victory over the 
same tribes in a scene carved upon an ivory tablet, showing 
him striking down a native whom he has forced to the knees 
(Fig. 26). It is accompanied by the inscription: “First 
occurrence of smiting the Easterners.” This designation 
of the event as the * * f ir sts , p^ciir rence ^ ^ would indicate that it 
was a custoinary thing for the kings of the time to chastise 
these barbarians, and that therefore he was expecting a 
second occurrence,” as a matter of course. A “smiting ' 
of the Troglodytes,” the same people, recorded on the Pa- 
lemo Stope* in the, Pi?^t Dynnsty^ doubtless falls in the 
reign of king Miebis^ Indeed there are indications that the 
f kings of Hiis time maintained foreign relations with far 
remoter peoples. In their tombs have been found fragments \ 
of a peculiar, non-Egyp]d§n jipttery, closely resembling the \ 

* Weill, Eev. Arch., 1903, II, p. 2S1 j and Recueil des Inscr. ]^gypt. dn 
Sinai, p. 9fl. 11., X04. 
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i ornamented ^gean ware produced, by the Mupd^PePPle^ 
/ of the northern Mediterranean in pre-Mycensean Jime s. If ^ 
this pott^e:^ was these tombs at the .time ofT^I 

original ’burials, there were comirierciaT relations between ^ 
Egypt and the northern Mediterranean pabnlos In the fourth ' 
millgtifiitirja before Christ. Besides the aggressive foreign 
policy in the cast, and this foreign connection in the north, 
we find that an occasional campaign was necessary to 
\ restrain the Libyans on the west. In the temple at Hiera- 


conpolis NarmerJeft aQ ivorv cylinder' commemorating his 
yi?io?X-S>:sr. Ih.^ which is doubtless to be con¬ 

nected with the same king’s chastisement of the Libyan 
nomes in the western Delta, to which we have already 
adverted. In the south at the first cataract, where, as late 
as the Sixth Dynasty, the Troglodyte tribes of the neigh¬ 
bouring eastern desert made it dangerous to operate the quar¬ 
ries there, king Usephais of the First Dynasty was able to 
maintain an expedition for the purpose of securing granite 
I to pave one of the chambers of his tomb at Abydos. 

\ Thus this strong Thinile line gradually built up a vig- 
i OOTOus nation of rich and^prolific culture and consolidated its 
" power within and without. Scanty as are its surviving mon¬ 
uments, we see now gradually taking form the great state 
which is soon to emerge as the Old Kingdom.!^ These earliest 
Pharaohs were buried, as we have seen, at Abyd os or in the 
vicinity, where nine of their tombs are known. A thousand 
years after they had passed away, these tombs of the 
founders of the kingdom were neglected and forgotten, and 
as early as the twentieth century before Christ that of king 
Zer was mistaken for the tomb of Osiri s.^ When found in 
modem times it was buried under a mountain of potsherds, 
the remains of votive offerings left there by centuries of 
Osiris-worshippers. Its rightful occupants had Jong, been 
tom from their resting places, and their limbs, heavy with 
gold and precious stones, had been wrenched from the 
sockets to be carried away by greedy violators of the dead. 

1 Hierac. I. pi. XV, No. 7. * I, 662. 
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It was on some such occasion that one of these thieves 
^creted in a hole in the wall of the tomb the desiccated aim 
of Zer’s queen, still bearing under the close wrappings its 
splendid regalia (Fig. 17). Perhaps slain in some brawl, 
the robber, fortunately for us, never returned to recover his 
plunder, and it was found there and brought to Petrie intact 
hy bis well trained workmen in 1902. 



BOOK II 

THE OLD KINGDOM 




CHAPTER IV; 

EARLY RELIGION 

CThere is no force in the life of ancient man, the influence 
of which so i)ervades all his activities as does that of the 
religious faculty Its fancies explain for him the world 
about him, its fears are his hourly master, its hopes his con¬ 
stant Mentor, its feasts are his calendar, and its outward 
usages are to a large extent the education and the motive 
toward the gradual evolution of art, literature and science. 
As among all other early peoples, it was in his surroundings 
that the Egyptian saw his gods. The trees and springs, the 
stones and hill-tops, the birds and beasts were creatures like 
himself, or possessed of strange and, uncanny powers of 
which he was not master. Among this host of spirits ani¬ 
mating everything around him, some were Ms friends, ready 
to be propitiated and to lend him their aid and protection; 
while others with craft and cunning lowered about his path¬ 
way, awaiting an opportunity to strike him with disease and 
pestilence, and there was no misfortune in the course of 
nature but found explanation in his mind as coming from 
one of these evil beings about him. Such spirits as.4he^e 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a gjlyen 
locality, and the efforts to serve and propitiate them were of 
the humblest and most primitive character. Of such worship 
we know little or nothing in the Old Kingdom, but during 
J^he Empire we shall be able to gain fleeting glimpses into 
jybis naive and long forgotten world. <Bnt ,the Egyptian pep¬ 
ped not nierely the local circle about him with such spirits; 
ithe sky above him and earth beneath his feet were, equally 
I before him for explanation^) Long ages of confinement to 
' his elongated valley, with its monotonous, even if sometimes 
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grand scenery, had imposed a limited range upon his imagi¬ 
nation; neither liad he the qualities of mind which could 
be stirred by the world of nature to such exquisite fancies 
, as those with which the natural beauties of Hellas inspired 
I the imagination of the Greeks. In the remote ages of that 
earliest civilization, which we have briefly surveyed in the 
preceding chapter, the shepherds and plowmen of the Nile 
I valley saw in the heavensTXTast cow, "which stood athwart 
Itlie vault, with head in the west, the earth lying between 
,|fore and hind feet, while the belly of the animal, studded 
Hvith stars, was the arch of heaven. The people of another 
locality however, fancied they could discern a colossal female 
figure standing with feet in the east and Bisndlng over the 
eaith, till she supported herself upon her arms in the far 
west. T^o others the sky was a sea, supported high above 
the earth, with a pillar at each of its four corners. As these 
fancies gained more than local creden'ce and came into 
hontact with each other, they mingled in inextricable con¬ 
tusion. The sun was born every morning as a calf or as a 
child according to the “expTa of the heavens as a cow 
or a woman, and he sailed across the sky in a celestial 
barque^ to arrive in the west and descend as an old man tot¬ 
tering into the grave. Again the lofty flight of the hawk, 
a veiy comrade of the sun, led them to believe 
that the sun Jiimaelf must.be such a hawk, taking his daily 
flight across the heavens, and the sun-disk, with the out¬ 
spread wi»gS!,of the hawk, became the commonest symbol 
of their religion. 

The earth, or as thoy knew thoir elongated valley, was 
to their primitive fancy, a man lying prone, upon whose 
back the vegetation grew, the beasts moved and man lived. 
If the sky was a ^a upon which the sun and the heavenly 
lights sailed westward every day, there must then be a water- 
way, hy.wWeh they could return; aaJhere was beneath the 
earji.another Ijrile^jaow a long dark passage with 

succ^elve,,.<^verns, through whlek t^^ barque took 

at tojappear again m the at early mom- 



Flo. .30. The Celestiae Cow. 

Various genii support lujr limbs, while in the middle, Shu, the god of the 
atmosphere upholds her. Along her belly which forma the heavens, and 
bears the stars, moves the celestial barque of the sun-god, who wears the sun* 
disk on his head. 



Her body is studded with stars, Shu, the god of the air, supports her, while 
prone beneath her is the earth-god, Keb. 
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mg. This subterranean stream was connected with the Nile 
at the first cataract, and thence issued from two caverns, 
tlie waters of their life-giving river. It will be seen that 
for the people among whom this myth arose, the world 
ended at the first cataract; all that they knew beyond 
was a vast sea. Tliis was also connected with the Nile 
in the south, and the river returned to it in the north, 
for this sea, which they called the Great Circle”^ sur¬ 
rounded their earth. It is the idea inherited by the Greeks, 
. who called the sea Okearid's, or Ocean. In the beginning 
only this ocean existed, upon which there then appeared 
an egg, or as some said a flower, out of which issued the 
sun-god. From himself he begat four children, Sira and 
Tefnut, Keb and Nut. All these, with their father, lay 
upon the ocean of chaos, when Shu and Tefnut, who repre¬ 
sent the atmosphere, thrust themselves between Keb and 
Nut. They^pl anted their feet upon Keb and raised Nut on 
high, so that Keb became the earth and Nnt the heavens. 
Keb and Nut were the father and mother of tlie four divin- 
ities, Osiris and Isis,, Set and Nephthys; together they 
’formed with their primeval father the sun-god, a circle of 
nine deities, the “ennead” of which each temple later pos¬ 
sessed a local fonn. This correlation of the primitive divin¬ 
ities as father, mother and son, strongly influenced the 
theology of later times until each temple possessed an arti¬ 
ficially created triad, of purely secondary origin, upon which 
an *‘ennead’^ was then built up. Other local versions of 
this story of the world origin also circulated. One of 
them represents Re as ruling the earth for a time as king 
over men, who plotted against him, so that he sent a god¬ 
dess, Hathor, to slay them, but finally repented and by a 
ruse succeeded in diverting the goddess from the total exter¬ 
mination of the human race, after she had destroyed them 
in part. The cow of the sky then raised Re upon her back 
that ho might forsake the ungrateful earth and dwell in 
heaven. 

/ m j, 

'lit 681 , 
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Fig. 32. Tuk Cei-estial Eabque op the Sun-god. 


The ram-headed god, wearing the snn-disk Is entlironed in a chapel; the 
iliis-headed Tiioth, his vizier, stands in tlie royal presence and addresses hiy » 
like an earthly king. 



Fra. 33. Restoration op a Gboup of Old Kingdom “ Mastabas,” or 
Masonby Tombs. (After Perrot-Chiplez.) 

The door of the chapel is vi.sible in front, and on the roof may be seen the 
top of the shaft which descends through the .superstructure to the subter¬ 
ranean sepulchre chamber containing the mummy. 
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Besides these gods of thejarthj, .to .air MdJ^ h^^^^ 

► thS^werSUlm Him who bad.as- their dmoM the nether 

imorld, the gfoomy passage, along which the subterranean 
^^tream carried the sun from west to east. Here^ according 
4o a verxearly belief, dwjeJt tM.<fead, wJipse king was Osiris. 
He had succeeded the sun-god as king on earth, aided in 
.iK^SPyemment by his faithful sister-wife, Isis. A bene¬ 
factor of men, and beloved as a righteous ruler, he was 
nevertheless craftily misled and slain by his brother Set. 
3^ben, after great tribulation, Isis had gained possession 
I of her lord’s body, she was assisted in preparing it for burial 
by one of the old gods of the nether world, A^bis, the 
jackal-god, who thereafter became the god of embdmment. 

So powerful were the charms now uttered by Isis over the 
body of her dead husband that it was reanimated, and 
Regained the use of its limbs; and although it was impos¬ 
sible for the departed god to resume his earthly life, he 
passed down in triumph as a living king, to become lord of 
tfie nether world. Isis later gave birth to a son, Horus, 
:Pirhom, she secretly reared among the marshy fastnesses "of 
the Delta , as .the avenger of his father. Grown to manhood, 
the youth pui-sped Set and in the ensuing awful battle, 
which raged from end to end of the land, both .were fear¬ 
fully mutilated. Hut Set was defeated, and Horus tri- 
Uflaphantly assumed the earthly throne, of his father. There¬ 
upon Set entered the tribunal of the gods, and charged that 
the birth of Horus was not without stain, and that his claim 
to the throne was not valid. JDefended by Thoth, the god 
jUl letters, Hoii?,s, .wts vindicated declared “true in . 
speech,” or “tnumphpnt” According to another version 
it was Osiris himself who was thus vindicated. 

Not all the gods who appear in these tales and fancies 
became more than mythological figures. Many of them con¬ 
tinued merely in this role, without temple or form of wor¬ 
ship; they had but a folk-lore or finally a theological exist- 
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I incessant splendour of the sim nas. an insistent fact, which 
j ‘Em the highest place in the thought and daily life of 
f the people. ^Ws worship was almost universal, but the <^ief 
centre of his cult was at On^tbe Pelh oitf, 
called Heliopolis. Here be was known a s which was the 
solar orb itself; or as Atum, the name of the decrepit .sun, 
as an old man tottering down the west; again his name 
Khepri, written with a beetle in hieroglyphic, designated him 
in the youthful vigour of his rising. lie had two barques 
with which he sailed across the heavens, one for the morning 
and the other for the afternoon, and when in this barque he 
entered the nether world to return to the east he brought 
light and joy to its disembodied deni;?i.ens. The^.sy,mbpl 
his pre sence in the temple at Heliopolis was an obelisk, while . 
at Edfu, on the upper river, which was also an old' centre j 
of his worship, he appeared as a hawk, under the name / 
Horns. 

The Moon as the measurer of time furnished the god of 
reckoning, of letters, and of wisdom, whose chief centre, ^as 
at Shmun, or Hermopolis, as the Greeks who identified him 
with" Hermes, called the place. • He was identified with the 
ibi§. The Sky, whom we have seen as Nut, was worshipped 
throughout the land, although Nut herself continued to play 
only a mythological role. The sky-goddess became the type 
of woman and of woman’s fdve and joy. At the ancient 
shrme of Hendereh she was the cow-goddess, Hathor; at Sais 
she was the joyous Neit; atiBubastis, in the form of a ca t, 
she appeared as Bast; while at Memphis her genial asp^ts 
disappeared and she became a liphhess, the goddess ofXtonn. 
and terror. The myth of Osiris, so human in its ineidente; 
and all its characteristics, rapidly induced the wide propa¬ 
gation of his worship, and alihou^ -Ms sM i:emdRedishi^J 
a SigTO.in fee royfe. fee-became fee type.QtwiffijMwimptel 
ip!?P,„wWcli feS people loTedfe dwell. Horns, alao, aMo^ 
he rea^,„^J.opged„ origmally 
noflEmg, to do wift Osiris, vra8_for_.ftg S 
^TfltiiqjjaUUes of a good son, an^jahw feffijE^sjHSfly * 
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^ saw 1;he ultimate triumph of the just cause. The immense 
^nSuence of the Osiris-worship on the life of Egypt we shall 
||iavg' occasion to notice further in discussing mortuary 
* peliefs. The original home of Osiris was at Dedu, called 
by the Greeks ^usiris, in the Delta; but Abydos^in Upper, 
f Egypt, early (gained a reputation of peculiar sanctity, 
Becikiise the head-of Osiris was buried there. He always 
apj^ared as a closely swathed figure, enthroned as a' 
Pharaoh or merely a curious pillar, a fetish surviving from 
his prehistoric worslup. Into the circle of nj^t^re-divinities 
jt is impossible to bring Ptah of Memphis, who was one of 
the early and great gods of Egypt. He was the patron of 
the artisan, the artificer and artist, and his High Priest was 
the chief artist of the court. Such were the chief 
gods of Egyiii, although many another important deity pre¬ 
sided in this or that temple, whom it would be impossible 
for us to notice here, even with a word.- 
The external manifestations and the symbols with whiqh 
the Egyptian clothed these gods are of the simplest char¬ 
acter and they show the primitive simplicity of the age in 
which these deities arose. They bear a staff like a Beduin 
native of to-day, or the goddesses wield a reed-stem; their 
diadems, are of woven reeds or a pair of ostrich feathers, or 
the h^rns of a sbeep. ^such an age, the people frequently 
saw the_manifestations of their gods in the numerous ani¬ 
mals with which they were surroun ded, and the veneration 
bLtb®se_sacred beasts surviye.(LlntQ,,anLiige of high civiliza¬ 
tion, when we should have expected it to disappear. But 
I thejaniraal-worship, which we usually associate with ancient 
lE gypt,"aa jrcint7is a late"prod uct, broughf’forward in the 
decliSr^FTEe^nation at the close of its history. In the 
periods with which we shall have to deal, it was unknown; 
tbgjiayk, for example, was the ^acred an imal of the sun-god, 
and as such a living hawk might have a place in the temple, 
where he was fed and kindly treated, as any such pet might 
be; but was not worshipped, nor was he th e of an 
elaborate fitual as later.^^^^ ' ' 


^sirtnan, kandbuch, p. 25, 
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In liigii: , elongated valley tl^e localjbeliefs oXJbe earliesi 
Ejyplians coujd not but differ greatly among, themselves, 
and although for example there we^'C many centres of sun- 
worship, each city possessing, a sun-temple regarded the sun 
as its particular god, to thc\exclusion, of .all the rest; just 
as many a town of Italy at tlie present day would not for a 
moment identify its particular Madonna with the virgin of 
any other town. As commercial and administrative inter¬ 
course were increased by political union, these mutually con¬ 
tradictory and incompatible beliefs ceuld not longer remain 
local. They fused into a complex of tangled myth, of which 
we have already offered some examples and shall yet see 
more. Neither did the theologizing priesthoods ever reduce 
this mass of belief into a coherent system; it_rcmained as 
acciden t and cirin im slan ce brought it together, a chSs^of 
contra diction s. Another result of national life was, that as 
^ soon as a city gained political supremacy its gods rose vith| 
it to the dominant place jjmong the innumera ble g ods of 
the land. 

The temples in which the earliest Egyptian worshipped 
we have already had occasion to-notice. He conceived the 
place as the dwelling of his god, and hence its arrangement 
probably conformed with that of a private house of the pre- 
dynastic Egyptian. We have seen how the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of a nation has left the prehistoric temple of woven 
wattle far behind, putting in its place at last a structure of 
stone in which doubtless the main features of the primitive 
arrangement survived. It was still the house of the god, 

I although the Egyptian himself may have long since for- 
’ gotten its origin. Behind a forecourt open to the sky rose 
a colonnaded hall, beyond which was a series ,of small cljam- 
bers containing the furniture aud implements for the temple- 
services. Of the architecture and decoration of the building 
we shall later have occasion to speak further (pp, 106f.).' 

I The centre of the chambers in the rear was occupied by a 
1 small room, the holy of holies, in which stood a shrine hewn 
! from one block of granite. It contained the image of th e g o d , 
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a small figure of wood fronj one and a half ,tq„six feet high, 
rehhoratehr adorned ai^ splendid withgoid^siWeT a»d costly 
atones. The service of the divinity who dwelt here consisted 
.simply in furnishing him with those things which formed 
ftbe necessities and luxuries of an Egyptian of wealth and 
iran^ at that time: plentiful food and drink, fine clothing, 
Inusic and the dance. The source of these offe^Pgs was the 
Income from an endowment of lands established by the 
tlyrpne, as well as various contributions from the royal rev- 
eppes in grain, wine, oil,,honey and the like.’ These contribu¬ 
tions to the comfort and happiness of the lord of the temple, 
while probably originally offered without ceremony, gradually 
became the occasion of an elaborate ritual which was essen¬ 
tially alike in all temples. Outside in the forecourt was the 
great altar, where the people gathered on feast days, when 
they were, permitted to share the generous food offerings, 


which ordinarily were eaten by the priests and servants of 
the tepiple, after they had been presented to the god. These 
feasts, besides those marking times and seasons, were fre¬ 
quently commemorations of some important event in the 
story or myth of the god, and on such occasions the priests 
brought forth the image in a portable shrine, having the 
i form of a small Nile boat. 


The eairjiest , priesthood was but an incident in the duties 
of the incal. pphle, who to the head of the priests in the 
(xanOTnity; but the exalted position of the Pharaoh as the 
natiop deyeld^'d,‘][jQide. hinj the sole official servant of the 
gods, and there arose at the beginning of the nation’s his¬ 
tory a, state, .form of religion, in which the Pharaoh played' 
the supreme role. In theory, therefore, it was he alone who 
worshipped the gods; in fact, however, he was of necessity 
represented in each of the maAy ieropies of the land by a 
.jiigh priest, by whom ,alLol&snnglwere “for the 

sake of the life, prosperity and healthof the Pharaoh, 
^ome of these high priesthoods were of very ancient origin 
particularly that of Heliopolis, whose incumbent was called 

* 1 , 153 - 16 ?} 213 . '■ 
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was called 


“®JHt.,Seer”; wUle l^e pf 
‘ ‘ G^t CMef of A rtific ers. ’ * Both positions demanded two 
ineumbunis at^once and were uamiiy held hy men of iigh 
rank. The iucuwbents of the other high priesthoods of 
later origin all bore the simple title of **overseer or chief 
of priests.'^ It was the duty of this mm not merely to 
conduct the semce and ritual of the sanctuary, but also to 
administer its endowment of lands, from the income of which 
it lived, while in time of war he might even connnand the 
temple contingent. He was assisted by a body of priests, 
whose. sacerdotal service was with few exceptions merely 
incidental to their worldly occupations. They were laymen, 
who from time to time served for a stated period in the 
temple; thus in spite of the fiction of the Pharaoh, as the 
sofeworshipper of the god, the laymen were represented,in, 
its. service. In the same way the women of the time were 
commonly priestesses of Neit or Hathor; their service con¬ 


sisted in nothing more than dancing and jingling a si strum 
before the god on festive occasions. The state fiction had 
therefore not quite suppressed the participation of the indi¬ 
vidual in the service of the temple. In harmony with the 
conception of the temple as the god’s dwelling the most fre¬ 
quent title of the priest was ‘^sexyani of the god.” 

Parallel with this development of a state religion, with its 
elaborate equipment of temple, endowment, priesthood and 
rjtual, the evolution of the provision for the dead had kept 
even pace.' In no land, ancient or modern, has there ever 
been such attention to the equipment of the dead for their 
eternal sojourn in the hereafter^ The beliefs whichJlftally 
led the Egyptian to the devotion of so much of his wealth 
and time, his skill and energy to the erection and equipment 
of the ‘‘eternal house” are the oldest conceptions of a real 
life hereafter of which we know. He believed that the , 
was animated by a^vital force, which he pictured as a coun- 
te^art ol the , body, which came into the world" w®^ 
pas^d through life in its company, and accompanied itlnto 
the next world'. This he called a “kV’ and It ia offeh 
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spoken of in modern treatises as a “double,” though this 
designation describes the form of the E'as represented on 
the monuments, rather than its real nature. .Besides theja 
every person possessed also a soul, which he conceived in 
. the form of a bird Bitting about among the. trees; though 
‘ it might assume the outward semblance of a flower, the lotus, 
a serpent, a crocodile sojourning in the river, or of many 
; other things. Even further elements of personality seemed 
to them present, like the shadow possessed by every one, 
but the reJations of all these to each other were vciy vague 
and confused in the • mind of the Egyptian; just as the 
average Christian of a generation ago, who accepted the 
doctrine of body, soul and spirit, would have been unable to 
give any lucid explanation of their interrelations. Like the . 
varying explanations of the heavens and the world there were 
many once probably local notions of the place to which the 
dead journeyed; but these beliefs, although mutually irrec¬ 
oncilable, continued to enjoy general acceptance, and no one 
was troubled by their ineorai)atibility, even if it ever 
occurred to them. There was a world of the dead in the 
w'est,. where the sun-god descended into his grave every 
night so that “westerners” was for the Egyptian a term , 
for the departed; and wherever possible the cemetery was 
located on the margin of the western desert. There was 
also the nether world where the departed lived awaiting the 
return of the solar barque every evening, that they might 
bathe in the radiance of the sun-god, and seizing the bow- 
rope of his craft draw him with rejoicing through the long 
caverns of their dark abpde. In ^e .splendour of the nightly 
heavens the Nile-dweller also saw the host of those who had 
' preceded him; thither they had flown as birds, rising above 
' all foes of the air, and received by Re as the companions 
of his celestial barque, they now swept across the sky as 
eternal stars. Still more commonly the Egyptian told of 
a field in the northeast of the heavens, which he called the 
“field of food,” or the “field of Yarn,” the lentil field, 
where the grain grew taller than hhy ever seen on the banks 
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of the Nile, and the departed dwelt in security and plenty. 
Besides the bounty of the soil Ije.. received too«,^ from the 
earthly offerings presented in the temple of his god:.h.re0d 
and beer and Sue linen. It was not every one who sue- 
ceeded in reaching this held of the blessed; for it was sur¬ 
rounded by water. Sometimes the departed might induce 
the hawk or the ibis to bear him across on their pinions; 
again friendly spirits, the four sons of Horus, brought him 
a craft upon which he might float over; sometimes the sun- 
god bore him across in his barque; but by far the majority 
depended upon the services of a ferryman called “Turn- 
face’’ or “Look-behind,” because his face was ever turned 
to the rear in poling his craft. He will not receive all into 
his boat, but only him of whom it was said, “there is no 
evil which he has done,” or “the just who hath no boat,” 
or him who is “righteous before heaven and earth and before 
the isle,”^ where lies the happy field to which they go. 
These are the earliest traces in the history of man of an 
ethical test at the close of life, making the life hereafter 
dependent upon the character of the life lived on earth. It 
was at this time, however, chiefly ceremonial rather than 
moral purity which secured the wailing soul passage across 
Ihe waters. Yet a noble of the Fifth Dynasty desires it 
known that be has never defrauded ancient tombs, and says 
in his mastaba, “I have made this tomb as a just possession, 
and never have T taken a thing belonging to any person. . . . 
Never have I done aught of violence toward any person.”* 
Another, perhaps a private citizen, says, “Never was I 
beaten in the presence of any official since my birth; never 
did I take the property of any man by violence; I was doer 
of that which pleased all men.”* Nor was it always nega¬ 
tive virtues which they claimed; a noble of Upper Egypt 
at the close of the Fifth Dynasty says, “I gave bread to the 
hungry of the Cerastes-Mountain (the district he governed); 

‘Pyramid of Pepi I, 400; Mcmere 570, Erman, Zeitschrift fflr AegyptiBche 
Sprache, XXXI, 76-77. 

« I, 252. 
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» I, 279. 
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I clothed him who was naked therein. ... I never oppressed 
one in possession of his property, so that he complained of 
me because of it to the god of my city; never was there 
one fearing because of one stronger than he, so that he com¬ 
plained because of it to the god.”^ 

Into these early beliefs, with which Osiris originally had 
nothing to do, the myth which told of his death and depar¬ 
ture into the nether world, now entered, to become the 
dominating element in Egyptian mortuary belief. He had 
Income the “first of those in the west” and “king of the 
glorified”; every smil that suffered thp fatp nf Osaris might 
dsp„ experieiice his restoration, to. life; might indeed become 
an Osiris. So they said:|J‘As Osiris lives, so shall he also 
live; as Osiris died not, so shall he also not die; as Osiris 
perished not, so shall he also not perish.’"” As the limbs 
of Osiris were again imbued with life, so shall the gods 
raise him up and put him among the gods. “The door of 
heaven^Js op en t o thee, and the great bolts are dra wn b^ k 
for thee. Thou fi^iBstJRe standing there; he takes the^by 
the. h^d and leads thee into the holy i)lacc of heaven, and 
sets tHee'lipon the throne of Osiris, upon this thy brazen 
throne, that thou mayest reign over the glorified. . . .The 
servants of the god stand behind thee and the nobles of 
the god stand before thee and cry, ‘Come thou god! Come 
thou god I Come thou possessor of the Osiris throne!’ Isis 
speaks with thee, and Nephthys salutes thee. The glorified 
come to thee and bow down, that they may kiss the earth 
at thy feet. So art thou protected and equipped as a god, 
Endowed with the form of Osiris, upon the throne of the 
fPirst of the Westerners.’ Thou doest what he did among 
ihe glorified and.imperishable. . . . Thou rankest thy house 
to flourish after thee, and protectest thy children from sor¬ 
row.”* Believing thus that all might share the goodly des- 
itiny of Osiris, or even become Osiris himself, they contem-1 

I plated death without dismay, for they said of the dead, I 

> 

11, 2S1. • Pyramida, Chap. 15. 

< * ErjBfcn, Haodbuch, pp, 06-09. 
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ifTfeey depart not as those who are dead, but they depart 
as.tho^e who are living.’)* Here there entered, as a salutary 
influence also the incident of the triumphant vindication 
of Osiris when accused; for there is a hint of a similar justi¬ 
fication for all, which, as we sliall yet see, was the most fruit¬ 
ful germ in Egyptian religion. The myth of Osiris thus in¬ 
troduced an ultimately powerful ethical element, which, whil0 
not altogether lacking before, needed the personal factor 
supplied by the Osiris myth to give it vital force. I’hus sev- 

®^5SMS5i>.L%Sisfe Uyn-isiies tUreaten tho^e 
^^0 in the future would appropriate itheir tombs, that ^‘judg¬ 
ment sliall he had with them for it by the great god”;^ and 
another says that he never slandered others, for ‘ ‘I desired 
that it might be well with me in the great god’s presence.”®/ 

These views are chiefly found in the oldest mortuary liter¬ 
ature of Egj’pt which we possess, a series of texts supposed 
to be effective in securing for the deceased the enjoyment 
of a happy life, and especially the blessed future enjoyed 
by Osiris. They were engraved upon the passages of the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasty pyramids, where they have been 
preserved in large numbers, and it is largely from them that 
the above sketch of the early Egyptian’s notions of the 
hereafter has been taken.'* From the place in which they 
are found, they are usually called the “Pyramid Texts.” 
Many of these texts grew up in the predynastic age and 
,some have therefore been altered to accommodate them to 
, the Osiris faith, with which they originally had no connec¬ 
tion—a process which has of course resulted in inextricable 
confusion of originally differing mortuary beliefs. 

So insistent a belief or set of beliefs in a life beyond the 
grave necessarily brought with it a mass of mortuary usages 
with which in the earliest period of Egypt’s career we have 
already gained some acquaintance. TiJjgL^Yidentihat..liDW- 
ever persistently the Egyptian transferred the lifo of & 
departed to some distant region, far from the tomb where 

ilbid. »I, 263, 330, 338, 357. 

t];^ 33 X. *See Eman, Handbuch. 
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\ tlie body lay, be was never able to detach the future life 
I entirely from the body. It is evident that he could conceive 
Ij'l of no survival of the dead without it# Gradually he had 
developed a more and more pretentious and a safer repos¬ 
itory for his dead, until, as we have seen, it had become a 
ivast and massive structure of stone. In all the world no such 
colossal tombs as the pyramids are to be found; while the 
tombs of the nobles grouped about have in the Old Kingdom 
become immense masonry structures, which but a few cen¬ 
turies before, a king would have been proud to own. Such a 
tomb as that of Pcpi I’s vizier in the Sixth Dynasty contained 
no less than thirty one rooms. The superstructure of such 



a is the chapel; 6 is the “serdab” (wdlar), the secret chamber containing 
ilie portrait statue; c is the shaft leading down to the subterranean cliamber 
containing the mununy. For the elevation see Fig. 33. 

a tomb was a massive rectangular oblong of masonry, the 
sides of which slanted inward at an angle of roughly 
seventy five degrees. It was, with the exception of its room 
or rooms, solid throughout, reminding the modern natives 
of the “mastaba,^^ the terrace, area or bench on which they 
squat before their houses and shops. Such a tomb is there¬ 
fore commonly termed a ‘^mastaba.^^ The simplest of such 
mastabas has no rooms within, and only a false door in the 
east side, by which the dead, dwelling in the west, that is, 
)3ehind this door, might enter again the world of the living. 
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This false door was finally elaborated into a kind of chapel- 
chamber in the mass of the masonry, the false door now 
being placed in the west wall of the chamber. The inner 
walls of this chapel bore scenes carved in relief, depicting 
the servants and slaves of the deceased at their daily tasks 
on his estate (Figs. 44, 50); they plowed and sowed and 
reaped; they pastured the herds and slaughtered them for 
the table, they wrought stone vessels or they built Nile boats 
—in fact they were shown in field and workshop producing 
all those things which were necessary for their lord’s welfare 
in the hereafter, while here and there his towering figure 
appeared superintending and inspecting their labours as he 
had done before he “departed into the AVest.” It is these 
scenes which are the source of our knowledge of the life and 
customs of the time. Far below the massive mastaba was a 
burial chamber in the native rock reached by a shaft which 
passed down through the superstructure of masonry. , Ofl the 
day of burial the body, now duly embalmed, was subjected to 
elaborate ceremonies embodying occurrences in the history«of 
Osiris. It was esx)ecially necessary by potent charms to open 
the mouth and cars of the deceased that he might speak and 
hear in the hereafter. The mummy was then lowered down 
the shaft and laid as of old upon its left side in a fine rec¬ 
tangular cedar coffin, which again was deposited in a massive 
sarcophagus of granite or limestone. Food and drink were | 
left with it, besides some few toilet articles, a magic wand/ 
and a number of amulets for protection against the enemies 
of the dead, especially serpents. The number of serpent- 
charms in the Pyramid Texts, intended to render these foes 
harmless, is very large. The deep shaft leading to the burial 
chamber was then filled to the top with sand and gravel,’ 
and the friends of the dead now left him to the life in the 
hereafter, which we have jiietured. 

Yet their duty toward their departed friend had not yet 
lapsed. In a tiny chamber beside the chapel they masonedi 
up a portrait statue of the deceased, sometimes cutting small ^ 
channels, which connected the two rooms, the chapel and 
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the statue^bamber, or “serdab, ” aa the modem mtiv^ 
call it As the statue was an exact reproduction of the 
deceased's body, Jiis kn might therefore attach itself to this 
counterfeit, and through the connecting clmnnels enjoy the 
food and drink placed for it in the chariel. 3Iha4ji&riags to 
;the dead, originally only a small loaf in a bowl, placed by 
fa son, or wife, or brother on a reed mat at the grave, have 
\now become as elaborate as the daily cuisine once enjoyed 
^by the lord of the tomb before he forsook his earthly house. 

• But this labour of love, or sometimes of fear, has now 
devolved upon a large personnel, attached to the tomb, some 
'oT whom, as its priests, constantly maintained its ritual. 
Very specific contracts* were made with these persons, 
requiting them for their services with a fixed income drawn 
from endowments legally established and recorded for this 
purpose by the noble himself, in anticipation of his death. 
The tomb of Prince Nekure, son of king Khafre of the 
Fourth Dynasty, was endowed with the revenues from 
twelve towns.2 ^ palace-steward in Userkaf’s time ap¬ 
pointed eight mortuary priests for the service of his tomb 
and a nomarch of Upper Egypt endowed his tomb with 
income from eleven villages and settlements.^ The income 
of a mortuary priest in such a tomb was in one instance 
sufficient to enable him to endow the tomb of his daughter 
in the same way.® Such endowments and the service thus 
maintained were intended to be permanent, but in the course 
of a few generations the accumulated burden was intol¬ 
erable, and ancestors of a century before, with rare excep¬ 
tions, were necessarily neglected in order to maintain those 
^whose claims were stronger and more recent. Or, as in the 
temples the offerings after having been presented to the 
gods were employed in the maintenance of the people 
attached to the temple, so now a favourite noble of the king 
might be rewarded by the diversion to his tomb of a certain 
portion of the plentiful income which had already been pre- 

n, 200- 209, 231-5. *1, 191. 

*1, 820-7.. *1,379. 

t •Ettaao, HandbuQh, p. 123. 
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seated at the tomb of some royal ancestor or other relative 
of the king's house. ^ It bad now become so customary for 
the king to assist his favourite lords and nobles in this way^ 
that we find a frequent mortuary prayer beginning 
otfering which the king gives, and as long as the number 
of those whose tombs were thus maintained was limited to 
the noble and official circle around the king, such royal 
largesses to the dead were quite possible. But in later 
times, when the mortuary practices of the noble class had 
spread to the masses, they also employed the same prayer, 
although it is impossible that the royal bounty could have 
been so extended. Thus this prayer is to-day the most fre¬ 
quent formula to be found on the Egyptian monuments, 
occurring thousands of times on the tombs or tomb-stones 
of people who had no prospect of enjoying such royal dis¬ 
tinction; and in the same tomb it is always repeated over 
and over again. In the same way the king also assisted his 
favourites in the erection of their tombs, and the noble often 
records with pride that the king presented him with the 
false door, or the sarcophagus, or detailed a body of royal 
artificers to assist in the construction of his tomb.® 

If the tomb of the noble had now become an endowed 
institution, wc have seen that that of the king was already 
such in the First Dynasty. In the Third Dynasty, at least, 
the Pharaoh was not satisfied with one tomb, but in his 
double capacity as king of the Two Lands he erected two, 
just as the palace was double for the same reason. We find 
the monarch’s tomb now far surpassing that of the noble 
in its extent and magnificence. The mortuary service of 
the Pharaoh’s lords might be conducted in the chapel in 
the east side of the mastaba; but that of the Pharaoh himself 
required a separate building, a splendid mortuary temple 
, on the east side of the pyramid. A richly endowed priest-j 
' hood was here employed to maintain its ritual an.d^.to fur- 

* I, 17.3, 1. 6, 241. 

• I, 204, 207, 209, 213-227, 242-249, 274-7, 370. 

•I, 210-212, 237-40, 242-9, 274-7, 308. 



Fig. 35. Restoeation op the Pybami».s of Abusib akd Connected Build¬ 
ings. (Aftor Corchardt.) 

Close to each pyramid on the hither side is the pyrainid-temjile. From 
two of these, covered masonry causeways lead dou'n to the edge of the desert 
plateau, where each tt-rniinates in a monumental gate of massive masonry 
(see Fig. 69). Before the gate is a landing platform with steps leading 
down to the water, whore boats may land during the inundation. 

' nisli the food, drink and clothing of tlie departed king. Its 
i large personnel demanded many outbuildings, and the whole 
I group of pyramifl, temple and accessories was surrounded 
> hy a wall. All this was on the edge of the plateau overlook¬ 
ing the valley, in which, below the pyramid, there now grew 
up a walled town. Leading up from the town to the pyramid 
enclosure was a massive causeway of stone which terminated 
at the lower or townward end in a large and stately struc¬ 
ture of granite or limestone sometimes with floors of alabas¬ 
ter, the whole forming a superb portal, a worthy entrance 
to so impressive a tomb (Figs. 35, 69). Through this portal \ 
passed the white-robed procession on feast days, moving from i 
the town up the long white causeway to the temple, above 
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which rose the mighty mass of the pyramid. The popnlaco 
in the city below probably never gained access to the pyra¬ 
mid-enclosure. Over the town wall, through the waving 
green of the palms, they saw the gleaming white pyramid, 
where lay the god who had once ruled over them; while 
beside if rose slowly year by year another mountain of 
stone, gradually assuming pyramid form, and there, would 
some time rest his divine son, of whose splendour they had 
now and then on feast days caught a fleeting glimpse. While 
the proper burial of the Pharaoh and his nobles had now 
become a matter seriously aifecting the economic conditions 
of the state, such elaborate mortuary equipment was still 
confined to a small class, and the common people continued 
to lay away their dead without any attempt at embalmment 
in the i)it of their prehistoric ancestors on the margin of the 
western desert. . 



CHAPTER V 


THE OLD KINGDOM: GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY, 
INDUSTRY AND ART. 

^^1 '■“WHillil 


The orieins of the kingshu) and of the customs which 
made it so peculiar in ancient Egypt, as the reader has 
already observed, ajejraotedjn^j|a8!i,go,rsflMfe,tto 
discern but faint traces ^p|,^|!ie evph 
the consolidation under Menes it was already an institih' 
^““ 0 ! great age, and over four centuries of development 
which then followed, had at the dawn of the pid Jfingd^.J” 
alreedy brought -to the .office a ^pjce^|igg,.,niii^_exalted 
j^pwer, demanding the deepest reverence of the subject 
whethsr high or low. Indeed the k^^wtgjjgjyflfeieilly a 
go^ and one of the most frequent titles was the “Opqd 
such was the respect due him that there wa,S,i:elue- 
tance to refer to himjx^j^gme- The courtier might desig-i 
nate him impersonally as one,” and “po let one know 
become are'dffiaaTjhra ■%.JfeS-’’ His^i 

??S^-®EJfeieJ|,,tbe igpaweh ..pfirwUz^agiei 
cffled me “Great House.” m Eervotian Per-o, a term which 
has descended to uj_thrpugh ,the Hebre^ as “PBarabli.’ ’ 
There was also a number of other cireuraloeutions, which ^ 
the fastidious courtier might employ in referring to his '* 
divine lord. When he died he was received into the circle^' 
of the gqdSi to be worshipped like them ever after in the 
Jemple before thg vast pyramid in which he slept. 

Court customs had gradually developed into an elaborate 
omcial et^uette, for the punctilious observance of which, f 
already in tihis distant age, a host of gorgeou s marshals and 
court chamberlains were in conslanFallSlHaE^^ 
i here had thus grown up a palace life, not unlike that of 
. ' ' '' H 
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modern times in the East, a life into which, we ,gain obscure 
glimpses in the numerous titles borne by_the court lords of 
t^jtinje. With ostentatious pride they arrayed these titles 
on the walls of their tombs, mingled with sounding predi¬ 
cates indicating their high duties and exalted privileges in 
|he circle surrounding the king. There were many ranks, 
hn^ the privileges of each, with all possible niceties of ..pre¬ 
cedence, were strictly observed and enforced by the court 
marshals at all state levees and royal audiences. Every 
need of the royal person was represented by some palace 
lord, whose duty it was to supply it, and who bore a corre¬ 
sponding title, like the court physician or the leader of,j;he 
court music. AJthough the royal toilet was comparatively, 
simple, yet a small army of wig-makers, sandal-makers, per¬ 
fumers, launderers, bleachers and guardians of the royal 
wardrobe, filled the king's chambers. They record their 
titles upon their tomb-stones with visible satisfaction. Thus 
to take an example at random, one of them calls himsdf 
“Overseer of the cosmetic box . . . doing in the matter of 
cosmetic art to the satisfaction of his lord; overseer of the 
cosmetic pencil, sandal-bearer of the king, doing in fhe 
matter of the king’s sandals to the satisfaction of his lord.’*^ 
The king’s favourite wife became the official queen, whose 
“Mest son usually received the appointment as crown prmce 
to succeed his father. But as at all oriental courts, there 
was also a royal harem w;ith numerous inmates. M ^;sO|Lg 
usually surrounded the monarch, and the vast revent^f'*!^ 
thTpKwe^^^ distributed among them. 

of king lihafre in the Fourth Dynasty left an .estate,,pf 
fourteen towns, besides a town house .and. two ,estate8*.-nt 
the royal residence, the pyramid, city. Besides these, the 
endowment of his tomb comprised twelve towns more.® But 
these princes assist^ in their f|aier ;s g.osjm 
lof IVe riife of indolence and luxury. We shall fln£%^ 
icoup^ng some of the most arduous posts, in the SteryiOT of 


he st^. 


* Cairo stela, 1787. 
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However exalted may have been the official position of .the 
PHaraoh as the sublime god at the head of the state, 
iitiieless maintained close personal relations with the more 
prominent nobles of the realm. As a prmce, he. had, been 


;C: 


^ a group of youths from the families of these 

pobles, ah<df together they had been instructed-, mlsuch 
tiiahly arts” as swimming.^ The friendships and the inti- 
macues thus formed in youth must have been a poji:erful 
Influence in the later life of the monarch. We see the 

PiamiL£i5dBiU»is,,4aM!iis^ ta-s'sa.sOtee 

youths with, .yrhom he had been educated,* and the 
'decOTum of the court was vioiated iii behalf of this favour- 



edeht^" privilege of kissing the royal foot* On the part 
of Ills intimates^ such ceremonial was purely a matter of 
official etiquette; in private the monarch .did not hesitate to 
recline familiarly in complete relaxation beside one of his 
f ayduriie s. while the attending slaves anointed them both."* 
tSjb daughter of such a noble might become the official queen 
audJUpthcr of the next king.® We see the king inspecting 
a public building with his chief architect, the vizier. As 
i he admires the work and praises his faithful minister, he 


> notices that the latter does not hear the words of royal 
favour. The king’s exclamation alarms the waiting cour¬ 
tiers, the stricken minister is quickly carried to the palace 
itself, where the Pharaoh hastily summons the priests and 
^ chief physicians. He sends to the library for a case of 
medical rolls, but all is in vain. The physicians declare 
his condition hopeless. The king is smitten with sorrow 
and retires to his chamber to pray to Re. He then makes 
I all arrangements for the deceased noble’s burial, ordering 
f an ebony coffin, and having the body anointed in his own 
presence. T^g,eldest son of the ^ea^ was then cmjrawgjg,^. 
to htiild the tomb, thie king furnishing and endowing it.' 


*1, 256. «I, 264ff. *1,260. 

^*1, 270. *1,344. *1, 242-9. 




J'J'' 


« -I 

itaclpm 

were thus boun d to the person of the Ehamoh by close per- 


sonal ties of blood 


anc 


. . ^nendsnip. These relations were 

careliill y fosiiered EF^!Ii^mi^ar^, andT in the Fourth and 
eSlyTPirtF Dyhasly, {Kefe are aspects oT fhis aihcient state 
la wmen its inner circle at least reminds one of a ^reat 

observed, the king assisted all;; 
its members in the building and equipmenl'bTiniHr'Td^ 
Sfitr^oweJ tfie great'esi Mcitlidfe for their welfare,'bolh i 

htFre and in t]ie*^reaffef.‘.. 

tbe bead of government there was theoretically none 
to ^estion the Pharaoh ^s power . In actuaf?S^ !ie" was j,s 
subject to the demands ofpoliey toward this or tltW^TS 

P8ES5S!Ja&..^mAiJ9§ateLffl^^ 

day. These forces, which more or less modified his daily 
we can follow at this distant day only as we see the 
state slowly moulded in its larger outlines by the impact 
of generation after generation of such influences from the 
Pharaoh’s environment. In spite of the luxury evident in 
the organization of his court, thgJ^hjmidL ^ 
life jf a luxuriops despot, such 

the Jlamlute^ of Jvloslem hlgypt. in the Fourth Dynasty 
at least, he|haa as prince already seen arduous service in the 
superintendence of quarrying and mining operations, or hp 

minister; , 

invaluable experience in government before his McceMijph 
to the throne. He was thus an educated and ei 


monarch, able to read and write, and not frequently taking 
his^ pen In ¥in3 personally to indite a letter of tiian]^ SnS 

appreiMffpnihi(? ffifiJe?,?mjaS..afe»^ 

Heconstotly received bis ministers and engineers to cE- 
cupitn^^eds of tile country, especially in the conservation 
oT^UKiate^^ and tbft. development of tiie s^^ 

, imgation.^ His chief architect sent in plans for laying out 
file royal estates, and we see the monarch discussing with 

* I, 268-270, 271. 
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I Urn the excavation of a lake two thousand feet long in one 
of them.‘ read many a weary roll o^ state papers, or 
turned from these to dictate dispatches to his commander? 
“in Sinai, Nubia and Punt, along the southern fted Sea. The 
■griefs of litigating heirs reached his hands and were prob¬ 
ably not always a matter of mere routine to be read by sec¬ 
retaries. When such business of the royal offices had been 
, HPtflpd the monarch rode out in his palanquin^ accopip^le^i 

hy vizifi ESid jat,teRdetda»J:n. in&pes 

oTi/1 his hand was everywhere felt in all the 


iiH porl wj^.w ^, r - 1 n 1 • j 

‘Thelocation of the royal residence was largely determined 
by the pyramid which the king was building. As we have 
remarked, the palace and the town formed by the court and 
all that was attached to it, probably lay in the valley below 
the margin of the western desert-plateau, on which the pyr¬ 
amid rose. From dynasty to dynasty,.or sometimes from 
reign to reign, it followed the pyramid, the light construc¬ 
tion of the palaces and villas not interfering seriously with 
such mobility. After the Third Dynasty the residence was^ 
always in the vicinity of later Memphis. The palace itself 
was double, or at least it possessed two gates in its front, 
corresponding to the two ancient kingdoms, of which it was 
now the seat of government. Each door or gate had a 
name indicating to which kingdom it belonged; thus Snefru 
named the two gates of his palace “Exalted is the White 
Crown of Snefru upon the Southern Gate,*’ and “Exalted 
is the Red Crown of Snefru upon the Northern Gate.’” 
Throughout Egyptian history the facad«^‘trf the palace whs 
called the “double front,” and in writing the word “palace” 
the scribe frequently placed the sign of two houses after it. 


tUUiUUgU J-l. IB JUIUI» lUiCXjr tuav ----- 

pne for the Sci«(|h, an4 ’ **** division prob- 

kblf Weni no further exteraal symbolic jf. 

le two palft(^ gates. tThe same was dduotless true of the 

nut 


n, 148. 
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ceQ|£sI„.Admisistrat^^ as a whole. ■\V"e. tos .hear of a 
“do]^e granary^’ and a ‘‘doiil^l^.^ijitejojise’^ aaJepsit- 


mentsonhe 


mi ...III III) I winfiiTitiiriiiiirn|iitr~"'"""^"^*^‘' 

These aouotiess no,. 


_^^i)iii^'i%ff * 111 III I I miiiii ... . t,.. ’’ 

Jga?aedJo_ex^tmg^double organizations;, ttex^fiaVejbera^ 
surviving from the first two dynasties: nut such 
double names were always retained in the later terminology 
of the government. (Adjpi^ingthe palace was jJ,g^^.j^|t,, 
cpppgsjt^ with which were the “halls” or offices of the cen¬ 
tral government) T he entir e comi)lex of palace hnd a djoi n- 
ing ^ offi ces was known as the ^’^GreaFTIouse,^^ w meh was 



Fig. 3G. Collection o; Taxes by Treasury Oeftcials. 


On the right the scribes and fiscal ofiicers 'keep record, while deputies witk 
staves bring in the taxpayers. Over these are the words: " Seizing the town- 
rulers for a reckoning.” 


t hus the cei^tre of administration as well a s the dwelling of 
the royal household. Here was focussedlhe entire system 
of government, which ramified throughout the country^ 
jpor purposes of local government, Upper Egypt was 
divided into some t wenty administrative distrjets^ aimt'lalOT 
we^nd as ^ .nomp,,,,, 

princes who ruled them in prehistoric days, had long 

t n*i«l ... J_l 4 . -__ 


the crown, and k nown as “Firs^nte_tk 
HmaaSiiSIrafive functiflnl WS?! 
he also served in,aiB.dicjri^iasityg:y±g^ 
fliglit e of ‘‘judge .” In Upper .Egypt ,lbeae.“to 
^ere l i o ."^^■««^'^f9ISa^ffiai&iate8'' 
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<^mitherii TeiL.” as if there were a group among them enjoy- 
mgher rank and forming a college or council of ten. 
/mileL are not so well informed regartog thejovemffient 
ofTe North, the system there was evidentJx 
althongh there were perhapsjgwerjooal 

Jthe nome which.Us, administered the “local goverfio^^h^ 
E«s-Tontrol a miniato^te, ,an atomistjate^t 
!.=sr-::irwi«- 7,v<rflffr ttf : aJjeassyEy, a^court of 
' Sraland-Srw 3 ^of;n^^ coOTte-pUhe 

dykes and canals, a body of miUtia, a ^magasne...fer their 
! eqnipmenti and in these offices a host of scjib^d record- 
- crs,’ with an everj rowing mass ofarchiyes and>e^ records. 
iThe chief administrative bond which coordinated.^d^cen- 

convergernpp^^ 

inagatliWS' Sffhe central government the gram, cattle, ponl 

trYSffld Indtistrial projfuets, which in ah age without coinage, 

were Collected as task by the local gptemors. The local 

registration oi land, Sf'ffielMd-office, the iirigatiop se^ce, 

‘the iudiciaV administration, and other adpnnigtrative func- 

timm weie.'Slso'eentralSa: at the Great House; bntjtjj;^ 

^"he treasuw wMch forms.4.te.3S.^i-teB^lS,Ji25^ 
^rSySTi^nomes. Oyer the entire fiscal adramis- 

‘ Chief 


itraHdnBere: wag a "taie^»a»jfer,” residing of course 
flV the court In a state in wlijS|l buildings .and, extensive 
cSSa-so much attention, the.lghour of 
obtaining such enormous quantities of materials from^t e 
mmerand qiarri'es requm^^ the pversight of 

whom we would 

ftae^e EgyptiaiLltlM ‘ Tr^rers^of^God^^ 

They were thr|Sa!W 

aiff3 8^e massive pyjrjan^j^ of the Q14 

many an^eipgditipn to exploit, the mines 


3 iJLLXKJt 

lereTwas a 


As the reader may have already inferred, th^ jndidal 
fnnc^ioflgiot tte locgl gpyernore were merely incidental to 
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^ .5?^4^!Sl?teatiye labours. iThere was..tlifirefore n^|| 
: aenned class of professional nudges, but the admimil 


in the law and ass ^ 

Ute loc^ iiuAgas wera nraramzB,! irif^ aiv 
jCQJHn&JlM these in turn were under a chief iustice of the 


QJHij&Jim these in turn w ere under a chief nustice of the 

judges bore the a^tionaT^ed^- 


ivianj orj^ie juages oore me additional pred- 
icai€ attach ^^to Nelchen’ (Hieraconpolis), an imcient 
title des^nded^omT^^ s when Nekhen was the ro;|^l 
Residence of the gou&e/n Sijgigdom. Th ere was a body of 
highly elaborated jaw* which has unfortunate ' ' 


IKMSiUmS 




. -I-' . 

i^j 


was depr 


caseSj oiien s 

■'«iWbww{8Wi; 

rs in supn a way tna 




is^paternal possession.’'*! T he system of 
submitting all cases to the, court in the form of written 

I i'roii jniiiiiiifiniitifib tIi'i" — 1^'^'^^-^'-^-■^ 'i'" •■ ■■' -■• '' ; < -■ j“ 

briers/ametnod so praised by Diodorus,® seems,tO hay,e 
eS^ed aTreadyTn tliii r and the Berlin Suseum 

pSsseTses' such k legal" document pertamrng^'W’TOIfiEmh 
between an heir and an executor.® It is the oldest document 
of the kind in existence. Special cases of .private nature 
were “heard’’, by the chief justice and a judge attgfiWl 

while in a case of treason in the haf^, Ihef 
facc&ci queen was‘"tried' before a court of two judges S 
(“attached to Nekhen,’’ especially appointed by the crown 
for that purpose, the chief justice not being one pf them.® 
It is a remarkable testimony to the Pharaoh’s high sense pf 
justice, andto the surprisingly judicial temper of the firue^ 
that in this distant age such a suspected conspirator in the 

' iT~T lin f iT' 7 rr~-~|—n , ’ 1 '’ . . j X ^ 


eltSbli^ the .guilt of the accused, would , not haye ten, Con- 
^dered .unjustifiable in times not a century remove^ from 
pgr^pwp. ju.JhjfeJ|in?^..land. Under certain circumstances, 
not yet clear to us, appeal might he made directly fp tho 


' I, 331, 367. 

• Pap. des Kgl. Mus., 82-3. 


•I, 307. 


*Book I, 75-76. 
• I, 310. 
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tog, and briefs in the case submitted to him. Such a brief 
18 the document from tie Old Kingdom now in Berlin, above 
noticed (Fig. 45). 

The immediate head of the.entire organization of govern- 
ment was the Pharaoh’s prime minister, or as he is more 
commonly eaaeaIn the east, t he vizipr. At tlie same time 
he also regularly served as chief justice; he was thus the 
most powerful man in the kifigdom, pext to the monarch 
or that reason the office was held tho crbjyjo 
. I'ouflh Dynasty. * His * Iiall* ’ dr office served 

andJsjsmJk-*}^ 

. archivist of the state. The s tate record s were called “tog’s 

archives centralized and coordinated; her e wills were re- 
■'and wen executed the resulting new titles were 
Thel^ r o H^i^sorrn m Fbiirfh Dynasty 
hdSTWen preserved practically complete,® and another from 
the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty,^ both having been nut 
in hieroglyphs on the stone wall of the tomb-chapel, where 
they could defy the lapse of nearly five thousand years, 
while the jiapyrna.archives of ,the, jiiSifir perished thousands 
of years ago. SeveraL other similar mortuary enactments 
have also survived.® All lands presen|ed by the Pharaoh 
hy royal decree, recorded ih the “king’s 
atthe-Yizior’s 

All administration Jike the palace was in. theory at least 
i twofoiar^S'jidh: stMtof ' 



1.^ ■ij |~~ iM' 111 ■ I ^lO 

Eefore the union of the tw( 


We thus hear of 


a^^duEIFpimarpor a “double c abi net,’’- 
'the ferns, ,whi<4B&Jpr- 

r§]^n^!^existing realities in sopje cmses, were retaine d in 
; inter terminology of the governm^^ 

:i ditiaipn into two departments had, .ceased-lCLfixist, ,Qyer i 
' of acribes and. oHdals pf aE possible ranks 

>1, 268 Cl 273. *1, 175 11. 14-16. 

»J, 160^166. ; *1,213-217. 

. /• ?, 231 ff. iftnd otliero throughout Fifth and Sixth I^nastjr records. 

■ "*1. 17|, • ‘ ■ 
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from liigli to low, who transacted the business of the Great 
House, the vizier was supreme. When we add, that hesi^ee 
some minor offices, he was also often the Pharaoh’s chief 

fimViifAnf nr asi fliQ 'T^.mTT^+^ QT\ cini ^ r\f ’XHT/Mftlrcl rtf 


was the busiest man m the kingdom. All powerful as he 
was, the peopl e appealed to him in his juaicial capacity as 


^icai. wiocuj^, xiimutcp, uimtii Kiug /jusei, auu lue wisuuiu 

oTWo'loffiSvizJer^mnie’^TEir^^ Kegj^nne and 

Ptah-hotep. committed to writincr. survived for '"“^ 


cen¬ 


turies after the dlcTKng^om was a memory, ^ch was the 
reverence with which the incumbents of this exalt^-d’tffice 
wereTegarded, that the words, “Life, Prosp^rity^wEeaJth,’’,. 
'which properly followed only the name of the king or a 
1 royal prince, were sometimes added to that of the. vizier. 

Such was the organizati on of this remarkable state, aa 
we are able to discern it during the first two or three cen-i 
turies of the Old Kingdom. In the thirt kth^a^W ^ 








.. 

unctions under local officials, such as was not found 
to in history pf 
Emji.re. i It op briefly,, 

of local officials, each a centre for all the or gans of t h e local I 
cal 


it" k'dfc.will II1 HIM,., 1.1 I ,111 .■ 

More Simms npofljhe, paiape . ^ 

I £^ 2 ^bifePI§£i;.fe^B 5 jfei 3 l 2 k«S.OT 

the nomea,,meant a strong state^but let the Phawh betray 
s ig ns of weafiess and the governors rojght gam gn mg^ 
pendency which wfihlfi threaten the dissnlution of ttie, 



e of the nomes each as a senan 
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become Cjsn tres of political power. How this 

procS actually took place we 2bail be able to observe as 
we follow the career of the Old Kingdom in the next ch apter. 
4puch a process was rendered the more easy because me 
g overnment did not mai ntain any uniform or compact mill- 
ta^ organizationj Each nome possessed its militja, com- 
mandOTn^ine iivil officials, who were not necessarily 
trained soldiers; there j^^s thus no class of exclusively mili- 
tary officers. Thejemple estates likewise maintained a body 
or Mich -troops. They^ were for the most part employed in 
mining and querying expeditions, supplying the hosts nec- 
lesfitary. iTie transpbrtatibh of'the enormous blocks often 
Remanded by the architects. In such work they were under 
phe command of the “treasurer of the God.’^ In case of 
I serious war, as there was no standing army, this railitia from 
all the npmes ana temple estates, besides auxiliaries levied 

■were tronght together .as qaickly 


among th( 


^ Hjssible, and the cqinmand of the, motley host, without 

organisation, was qntost,ed.,b^^ monarch 
,?We effieial. Asgovernors commanded 
jth^^j^^Ji^ tliey E^d lhe sottWf^df lhe 

I strength in their own hanSE ^ 

iSKFI k^ge 

extent have belonged to the crown. Under the oversight 
of the local governors’^ subordinates it was worked and made 
pyofitable by slaves or serfs, who formed the bulk of the 


P.PPRtetioJi; aiy belonged’to the ground and were be¬ 
queathed with it.‘ We. have no means of determining how 
large &is population was, although, as we have Wore 
stated, it had reached the sum of seven million by Eoman 
times.- The‘descendants , of tjie numerous progeny of older 
Kings, with.possible, remnnhts. of the prehistoric landed; 
npbiii|y, had..Preated..ak.P a class, of knd-holding nobles,;^ 
! whose, greaLMlatfia-muat teye fajned a not .ineonsteTfleJ 
JStftSrfMk* Such lo rds i 

did not necessarily enter upon an ogi^_eareer or partici- 

..... ■ - M. ■ 

‘Diodorus I, 31. 
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pate in the administration. th.® npbles and the pefisfnt 
s^fs, as the highest and the lowest," were hot the only cTas^es 
of s ociety . There was a free middle 
he arts a 


.the, arts and indplries nacl repBW such a „ Ingh. #gree. 


^cellence; but of these people we know, almost .nothipg. 


mshed us with all .that we know of the nobles of the .thne^ 
and they transacted their business with documents written 
on papyrus, which have all perished, in spite of the enormpujs 
mass of such materials which must have once existed. Later s 
conditions, would indicate that there undoubteiily was a class I 
of industrial merchants in the Old Kingdom who produced 
and sold their own wares. That there were free land¬ 
holders not belonging to the ranks of the nobles is also highly 
probable. 

The social unit was as injater human history, the ^ ftjiim^y . 
A man possessed but one l egal wife, who was the mother of 
his helw- S hiS J.as iij. evejT..i:#si)fist..hj§ eaMl, was always 
treated with the greatest consideration, and participated in 
the pleasures of her husband and her children; the affection¬ 
ate relations existing between a noble and his wife are con¬ 
stantly and noticeably depicted on the monuments of the time. 
Biich relations had often existed from the earliest childhood 
of the pair; for it was c ustomary in all ran|§.^'^ 
a youth to marrT"Ei"ii§{er. Besides the legitimate wife, 
the h^ad of his household, the rdan of wealth po^j^§^djdao 
£;;g^m, the inmates of which maintained no legghjl^ni 
uppn.their.lqrd. The harem was already at this earlj;,^ 

anJ p. 

of in ponnootion. ,1^ Jt. The children of the time 
show £he greatest respect for their parents, and it was the 
duty of every son to meintainJLh *^ 


rem)e<^,and affgcljM ^ 0^ 

vaBedj and we often tind in the tombs the statenaphtl” I was 
^M^loved o fhis fga er..Bt9i^4 of Ws,“other, whornm 


irotnersan 

*1, 367. 


rs loved. As among manyp 
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ilSlood were ffirou^Oie mqffier, and a i»aii> natural pro- 
r tecto. ev en preference to liis own l^tfter, was the lamer of 

rli i^nth^r . The debit of a son to the motber^^o ‘ 

"nSrished him, cherished and cared for Wm wbije.he^was 
Wng educated, is dwelt upon with emphasis bjr Ihe wise men 
of the time. ^iiWh ik the^e wa|^ pr^^||ahla!: ..aJ^ 

Kw tte mstaJp^jjy^nejamo.^|te,j^ 

te st sentimen t.^^ Ihe mse jx^^warns the yonth/'* Beware * 
RYa woman from abroad, who is not knoTOmteSJImw Xook ^ 
nqt upon her when she comes, and know her not. She js Hke 


every day. If there is no witness with 'her she arises and 
spreads her net. O deadly crime, if one hearkens Xo 
all youths marriage and the foundation of a household are 
recommended as the only wise course. Yet there is no,, 
doubt that side by side with these wholesome ideals of the ^ 
wise and virtuous, there also e xisted wide-s nread and gross 
inim oraji tyo 

r> iWaMWWWW WWWjRwJIW' ' 

The outward conditions of the lower class were not such as 
would incline toward moral living. In the towns their low 
mud-brick, Jbatch-roofed houses were crowded into groups 
^d masses, so huddled together that the walls were often 
contiguous. A rough stool, a rude box or two, and a few 
crude pottery jars constituted the furniture of such a hovel. 
The barracks of the workmen were an immense succession of 
small mud-brick chambers under one roof, with open pas¬ 
sages between long lines of such rooms. Whole quarters for 
the royal levies of workmen were erected on this plan, in the 
pyramid-toT^s, and near the pyramids. On the great 
estates, ihe life of the poor was freer, less congested and 
promiscuous, and undoubtedly more stable and wholesome. 

; * ®ap. de I, IC, 13 0.; Ermsiit, J^gypten, 223, 




The Towjt of IiXAHtrs. Sho^sInq the Cbowded Quabtees of the Pooa. (After Petrie.) 
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V Tlie houses of tlie rich, tlie noble and official class were 
large and commodiousTl Methen, a great noble of the third 
c^n^ty, Emit a fiouse^overTBree hundred and thirty feet 
square. • T^ 3 iffiiiy.s were w^d^d brick* aod 

%. constructloa was, jight and, aii:y...a5 suited the chinate. 
There were many latticed windows, on all sides the waTIS" of 
the living rooms were largely a mere skeleton, like those of 
many Japanese houses. Against winds and sandstorms, 
they could be closed by dropping gaily coloured hangings. 
Even the palace of the king, though of course fortified, was 
of this ligh t construction ; hence the cities of ancient Egypt 
have disappSS’^SHrely or left but mounds containing a 
few scanty fragments of ruined walls. |Beds, chairs, stools 
and chests of ebony, inlaid with ivory in the finest workman- 
jship, fpOT-Cd.-the chief articles of furniture.'js Little or no use 
‘was made of tables,, but the rich vessels^of alabaster, and 

‘"'Iv' S He, ' '' 

other costly stones, of copper, or sometimes of..gold, .and 
plver,. wei:e placed n|)on bases and standards which raised 
them from the floor. The floors were covered with heavy 
rugs, upon which guests, esjiecially ladies, frequently sat, in 
preference to the chairs and stools. The food was rich and 
varied; we find that even the dead deStreoin the hereafter, 
^'^ten different kinds of meat, five kinds of poultry, sixteen 
kinds of bread and cakes, six kinds of wine, four kinds of 
beer, eleven kinds of fruit, besides all sorts of sweets and 
many other things.The costoie^of^ft^^^^ 
was simple in the extrem^T^^ consjsted merely of a white 

girdle, pr band, and 

hanging often hardly to the knees, or again in another style, ' 
to the caUpf ,the„]cg. The head was commonly shaven, and 
two styles of wig, one ^Hy,*^!be bffier witli Iphg' 

generally hung from the neck, but otherwise the bod y was 
b are tom the waistm ^Wiit loPS « hapCleientle- 
> I, 173. ^ 

*Dtl?nichen, Grabpalast, 18-26; Erman, Aegypten, 265. 
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,Xm oL&tiJDLwas je^t^ or to make 

a tour of inspection about his estate. His ladv aad her 
daughters all appeared in costumes even more simple. Th^, 
were cl othed, in a. thin, close-fitting, sleeveless, white linen gar¬ 
ment hanging from the breast to the ankles, and supported 
by two bands passing over the shoulders. The skirt, as a 
modern modiste would say “ lacked fullness,” and there was 
barely freedom to walk. A long wig, a collar and necklace, 
and a pair of bracelets completed the lady’s costume. 
Neither she nor her lord was fond of sandals; although they 
now and then wore them. While the adults thus dispensed 
with all unnecessary clothing, as we should expect in such a 
clunate, the cliildren w^i^re allowed to run about without any 
clothing whatever. The peasant wore merely a breech-clout, 
which he frequently east off when at work in the fields; his 
wife was clad in the same long close-fitting garment worn by 
the wife of the noble; but she too when engaged in heavy 
work, such as w innowing grain, east aside all clothing. 

The Egyptian was passionately fond of nature and of out¬ 
door life, '"'^he house of .the ppble was always surrounded by 
a'grffdeu, in which he loved to 'plant figs and palms and 
sycamores, laying out vineyards and arbours, and excavating 
before the house^papl, lined with masonry coping, and filled 


with fish. AJaxgfi.hody. .of.servants and slaves were in at¬ 
tendance, both in house and garden; a chief steward’had 
cFiarp"“^llie'entire house and estate, while ah upper 
gaTdeiieFdirected the slaves in the care an<t7rntt1El?b'^c^ 
garden.' ^us was the noble’s paradise; here he spent his 
leisure ho^rs with his family and friends, playing at 


draughts, listening to the music of harp, pipe and lute, watch¬ 
ing his women in the slow and stately dance of the time, while 
his children sported about among the trees, splashed in the 
pool, or played with ball, doll or jumping-jack. Again in a 
light boat of papyrus reeds, accompanied by his wife and 
sometimes by one of his children, the noble delighted to fioat 
about in the shade of the tall rushes, in the inundated marshes 


and swamps. 


The myriad life 


that teemed and swarmed all 
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Fio. 37. ViM^ AND Oabdjin of an Egyptian Nobijs of the Ou> Kingdom. 

(After Perrot and Chipiez.) 

about his frail craft gave him the While 

the lady plucked water-lilies and lotus flowers, and the lad 
could try bis skill at catching hoopoe birds, my lord launched 
his bppmerang among the flocks of wild fowl that fairly 
darkened the sky above him, finding his sport in the use of 
the difficult, weapon, which for this reason, he preferred to 
the more effective and leas difficult bow. Or.ag^in he seized 
his double-pointed fish-spear, and tried his skill in the stream, 
endeavouring if possible to tramfe two fish,,at pn<?e, one on 
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each of the two prongs. Sometimes an aggressive hippo¬ 
potamus, or a troublesome crocodile demanded the long bar-, 
poon with rope attached, and the fishers and hunters of the 
marshes were summoned to assist in dispatching the dan¬ 
gerous brute. Not infrequently the noble undertook the 
more arduous sport of the desert, where he might bring 
down the huge wild ox with his long bow; capture alive 
numbers of antelopes, gazelles, oryxes, ibexes, wild oxen, wild 



Fiq. 38. A Noule of the Old Kingdom Hunting Wild Fowl with tub 
Tiikow-btick fbom a Skiff of Reeds in the Papybus Mabsiies. 

asses, ostriches and liJ^res; or catch fleeting glimpses of the 
strange beasts, with which his fancy peopled the wilderness: 
the gryphon, a quadruped with head and wings of a bird, 
or the Sag, a lioness with the head of a hawk, and a tail 
which terminated in a lotus flower! In this lighter side of 
the Egyptian’s life, his love of natur^Kis' 
sunny view of life, his never failing pheerfiilness in„ apit^ 
.Shis constant and elaborate preparation for d^, 
a pervad ing characteristic of his nature, wlpch is ao 
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fin his art, as to raise it far above the sombre heaviness that 
* pervades the contemporary art of Asia. ^ 

^ Some five centuries of uniform government, with central¬ 
ized control of the inundation, in the vast system of dykes 
and irrigation canals, had brought the productivity of the 
► nation to the highest level; for the.,££juiQjn^ of 

this civilization in the Old Kingdom, as in all other periods 
of Egyptian history, was agricultjire. It was the “enormous 




Fio. 30. AoBicuLTrRE m xirE Old Kingdom. 


Above: are plowing, breaking clods, and wowing; l)elow: thq sLenp are being 
driven across the sown fields in order to trample in the seed. As the leading 
shepherd M'ades through the marshy field be sings to the sheep: “ The shepherd 
is in the water among the fish; he talks with the nar-fish, he passes tlic time 
of day with the west-fish. ...” The song is written over his flock. 

harvests of wheat and barley gathered by the Egyptian 
from the inexhaustible soil of his valley, which made pos¬ 
sible the social and political structure which we have been 
sketching. Besidj^^g^^^in, the extensive vineyards and wide 
fitdds of succuTent vegetables, which forpied a part of every 
estate, greatly, augmented the agricfliltaral resoui’ces of the 
lanA. Large tods .of cattle, elteep* goat?, droves of donkeys 
(for the ht^^ie jeai^nknewn), and vast quantities of poultry, 
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wild fowl, thejarge game of the desert already noticed and 
innumerable Nile Bsli','added not inconsiderably to the pro- 
duce of the field, in contributing to the wealth and pjoap^ity 
which the land was now enjoying. It was thus in field and 
pastu re that the millions of the king^m'foiTed pr^ 

wealth by which its economic processes continued. 


ot wea lth also occupied large numbers of 
workmen. There were granite quarries ai. uie 35rsl; cataract, 
san® 9 pe; .was quarried at Silsileh, the finer ^nd harder 
stones chiefly at Hamniamat between Coptos and the Red 
Sqa. Alabaster at Ilatnub behind Amarna, and limestone 
at many places, particularly at Ayan or Troia opposite Mem- 



FIG. 40. A llKKl) IN TIIK OU) KiKGDOMj FoRDINO A CaNAL. 


phis. They brought from the first cataract granite blocks 
twenty or thirty feet long and fifty or sixty tons in weight. 
They drilled the toughest of stone, like diorite, with tubular 
drills of copper, and the massive lids of granite sarcophagi 
were sawn with long cop|X!r saws which, like the drills, were 


reinforced by sand or emery. Miners and quarrymen were 
employed in large numbers during the expeditions to Siiia 


malaghite used in fine inlays, the turquoise and iapis-iazpii. 
The source of iron, which was already used for tools to a 
limitej Sclent, IS uncertain. Bronze was not yet ^ 
The smiths furnished tools of copper and jrom 
hihg6l^hiid mountings oTall sorts'foTMaan^of all classes; 
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the y lop-^he ^ahlee^^^f^ the., 

rick besides splendid copper weapons: 
ve£^lS9ift,tho realm of plastic art, as we have yet to see. 
Silver came from abroad, probably from jQilicia in Asia 
Mm^y; it was the refore even more rar^and yalu^pl^^ to 
TEc quartz-veins of the granite mountains along the 
Red Sea were rich in gold^ and it was taken out in the Wadi, 
Foakhir, on the Coptos road. It was likewise mined largely 
by foreigners and obtained in trade from Nubia, in the east¬ 
ern deserts of which it was also found. Of the iew elrv w orn > 
by ^the Pharaoh and his nobles, jn^to almost * 



Fra. 41. Metalwobkebs’ Wobkshop in the Oih Kinodom. 

Above: at the left, weighing of precious metals and malachite; in the 
middle, the furnace with men at blow-pipes; at the riglit, casting and hammer¬ 
ing. Below: putting together necklaces and cosily ornaments. Note the 
dwarves employed on this work. 

tat., 13 }g.reli 9 fs toml^c^Eels 

oftBU, degict tile goJtsmith gt Jds ,wc^ and his descendants 
Ih'HiMKddle Kingdom have left works which show that the 
taste and cunning of the first dynasty had developed without 
cessation in the Old Kingdom. 

For the other important industries the Nile valley fur¬ 
nished pearly all materials indispensable to their develop¬ 
ment. In spite of the ease with which good building stone 
was procured, enormous quantities of sun-dried bricks were 
turajid.oi^jli.by sliniu^TtEf^esent 
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day, and, as we have seen, the masons erected whole gnart^s 
For the pogr, villas of the rich, magazines, store-hojs^^J^^rts 
and city walls of tliese“®ap ancT'COTf^ieat materiais. th 
the fore^jgtess^^aHey the chief trees were the date palm, the 
sycamore, tamarisk and acacia, none of which ^ ^Furnished 
?ood tirnher. Wood was therefore scarce and expensive, h ut 
iie carpenters, joiners aiid cabinet makers flonrished never- 

employ of the j^alace or on thei 
;s!ate s of th^e nobles wrought wonders in the cedar, impo^4<^ | 
from Syria, and the ebony and ivory which ca^Q,,in from 
% 4 QB. th. on every lar^estaiajsiMp- 

milding was constant. There were many ditferent styles of 
‘raft from the j^^^„£a^O;bpat fo^^gra^^^^caJite to the 



gorgeo us many-oared ^‘dahabiyeh,” of the noble, w|th^ j,j^ 
huge We shall find ‘these shipw rights buMing the 

earliest known sea-going vessels, on the snores or the JKed. 

i "“^^le the artistic craftsman in stone still produced inag- 
Inificent vessels, vases, lars, bowls and platters m alabaster, 
didniSeJ'^porphyry hhd other costly stones, yet his ’Wbrk.^w^s 

* , • ^ •I’ll T 


He produced also vast 


of large coarse jars for 


the storage_?~mls, wines, me ar^rdKr^^^ 
magazines of the nob'ies aha the govern ment ; while the use^ 
IsrSmanSTelSeriSroii^ lower classes^ 
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made the manufacture of pottera one> of'4he 
tries of the country. The pottery of the time is without 
decoration, and is hardly a work of art. Glass was. still 
ohiefly employ^ as glaze and had not yet been developed 
aa an inoependent material. In a land of pastures and’ 
birds,' leather. was pf CQursp. understood.. 

-5fhejMnnpr3, bad thoroughly mastered the art of curing the 
iiidesj and produced fine soft skins, which they dyed in all 
jcolours, covering stools and chairs, beds and cushions, and. 
ifurnishing gay canopies and baldachins. p len- 

tifully cultivated, and the Pharaoh’s barveSof flax was 
under the control of a noble of rank.* The women of the 



Fig. 43. Workmen Driujno out Stone Vessels. 

One says, “This is a very'beautiful vessel”; his comrade replies, “It is in¬ 
deed.” Their conversation is recorded before them. 

serfs pn the great estates were the spinners and weavers. 
fifvenW' 

hut surviving specimens of the rojigl.. linens are of such 
'ei^cjuisitc finenessJhat the ordinary eye requires a glass to 
distinguish them from silk, and the limbs of the wearer could 
di^rfied through the fabric. Other vegetable fibres fur- 
niahed marshes supported a laf^ industry in 
textiles. Among these, me papyrus was the most useful: 
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Broad, light skgs w ere H by 

trundles of theIrTgIdsj i^e 

from palm-fibre; sandals were plaited, and mats woven of 
them; but above allp^en sp Bt into th in siy i |ps, it wasipos- , 
sible to join them into^ sheetsT^bf 

WrSing" oF'Bgypl^^^^ to Phocnim and" furnlshSl tke 
classic world with an alpJiara, iSTii a measure diia S mis 

®9“YS“e5iw,^BS-fflai?Xi&jwSl&J5C^^ , 

While a royal dispatch in cunei- 
form on clay often weighed eight or ten pounds, and codld 
not be carried on the person of the messenger, a papyrus-rpjl 
of fifty times the surface afforded by the clay tablet might 



Fig. 44. Papyuhb IIakvest in the Old Kingdom. 

On the left tlie stalks are plnckt't! hy two men; next two more bind them in 
bundles, and four men then carry the bundles aivay. 


f b® conveniently carried about in the bosom, employed in 
business, or used as a book. That its importation into Phpe- 
nicia was already in x)rogress in the twelfth century B. C.* 
is therefore quite intelligible. The manufacture of papyrus-*) 
paper had already,^rown into a large an(f"9bunslm 

“TEe ^le wSs "alive with boats, barses. and craft of all „ 
deser mtions,. bearing the prodticts of these industries, and 
of field and pasture, to the treasqyy, qt, the Pharaoh, or to 
the markets where they were disposed of. / Hem Mller 'yras 
the common means o f exchange: a crude wt a 

bundle of onions for a fan; a wooden box for aiay pi,j|nt- 
ment (Pig. 46). ‘t £ som e trans actions, however, presamahly 
, those involving larger vahi^ gold, and copper m rlp^p ^ 
I a fixeff"weighti circulate3~as money, and stone weipife were 

I * IV, 582; see below p. 517. 
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equiv^^Jic^ in sucR rings. This 
khpwn. Silver w as rare 

/had already reached a high j 



i'ro. 46. Tvro C!ot- 

UMNB, FSOSf ATS 
5^£Jfe,, KlIfQDOilt 
Docv^ 

.;w!ajitT. 

Wriit^ii itt Hier* 
itio 6n Papyrus. 
5ee p. 81: , (Orig¬ 
inal in BerlU 


t ftW>4Wt Wai.. ukiMM.. 


//had already reached a high, degree of 
Ij developinent j books anid acconnt^ were 
'^Ifepf; ”-"^-TPrP^PteT 



ere enwed upon. Every noble had his 
orps of clerks and secretaries and me 
exchange of letters and official documents 
with his colleagues was incessant. Under 
the scanty remnants of the sun-dried 
brick: houses on the island of Elephan¬ 
tine, inhabited by the nobles of the south¬ 
ern border in the twenty sixth century B. 
C., the modern peasants recently found 
the remnants of the household papers 
and business documents which were once 
filed in the great man’s office. But the 
ignorant finders so mutilated the pre¬ 
cious records that only fragments have 
now survived (Fig. 45). The letters, 
records of legal proceedings, and memo¬ 
randa, still recognizable among them, are 
now being published by the Berlin Mu¬ 
seum, where the papyri are preserved. 


hdfei!4 8fach circumstances, a 




i^iication in the learning 
Bffimifmri^cords so 



ii^y';^kille#^^ribe8 were necessary, tl]terejere,,^ s^ 






useiui- 

,pnr^uit 


mr, 

V .Af 


;mraown to, him. The 
hd^^tage which lifted a youth 
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above all other classes in the opinion of the scribe, and for 
that reason, the boy must be early put into the school and 
dilipntly kept to bis tasks^ While precept was incessantly 
in the iaa’s ears, the master did not stop with this; his prin- 
ciple was, AJ ioj s ears are on his b^ ^k , and, he heark ens 


when he is beaten/ *^ The content of the instructioiL besides 
innumerable moral Dreoenls. manv of them most wholesome 


ana rational, was chiefly the method of writinK. ThTelabo- 

Sa^lyph Tc- wit h. S S Sr oT TSg anTgnman 

fi^fej, such hV the reader ha?l“r^"ften seen'iTtte” 
iflOBinBents in onr museums, or in works on Egypt, jMstoo 

to write thea? figures, rgp- 
had gradually resulted io.?:eduO' 
.i^KJacii sigp to much rounded off and |b)bre- 

viated. This c^^iye busines^^d, which we call “hier-s 
atic, had a&^y begun uiaer"Se eaibesh dynasties, "^nd ] 
bylthe rise of the 01d,mpgdom, it hadv,developed into a 
graceful and rapid system of writingri®®' showeid no 
nearer resemblance to the hierogyphic than does our own 
hand-wriSg to Cfttf print' The introdnct'i^rbl^tHrslgft^ 
into the adtpitiMyamh th^ transaction 

of every day business, produced profound changes in 
ernment and society, and created fo 
tinction between the illiterate and t. 

'■.»nmam n ... .. . 

this method of writing which enabled the lad to enter npon 
i the covej^fflKraaraj^r^^ 

j Hence the master put before 

I the boy model-letters, proverbs, and literary compositions, 
which he labouriously copied into his roll, the copy-book of 
this ancient school-boy. A large quantity;:*^ ibese copy¬ 
books from the Empire, some fifteen hundred years after the 
fall of the Old Kingdom, has been fonnd j and many a iqUift 
position which would otherwise have been lost, has thim^ sur¬ 
vived, in the uncertain hand of a pupil in the scribal schools. 

* Pap. Anaat. 3.3 s= Ibid. 5, 8. 
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They can easily be identified by the corrections of the master 
on the margin, ^hen he could write well, the lad was 
place d in charg e of “some official, ng, whose office* 


office he assisted; 


gradually learniM the rontine„and the duties of the scribe’s 
li|e, until he was himself competent to assume some office at 
the bottom of the ladder.’^ 

f Education thus consisted solely of the practically useful 
equipmenTnoran official career. Knowledge of nature and 
oTlne externaTworTa es a whole was sought only as necessity 
pron^ted such search. As we have already intimated, it ^yer 




.. ,,t&,.^j(t(!r,upon .the„Mar,^.for toth 

foi' ^s OTO Wke- Under these eireumstances, the science 
o f the tim e, if we may speak of it as such at all, w as^sfiie h a 
knowledge of natural condUions as enabled th^e active men 
of this age £d accomplish those pra<3tical tasks with which 
they were daily confronted. They had much practical ac- 
quaihthhee wit h astronomy, developed Qu^ of that knowl- 
edge ^which iai?*'enfflfea "TKeiFTSSeeilors'^d^ a 

rational calendar nearly thirteen cep^TO^s before the rise of 


, mapped the heavens, ' 

idenbJaBd.JJia.iWK.a™PSmhi developed a 

system of observation with instruments snfiSciently accurate 
to determine, the jM^ions of stars for practi^ purposes; 
but they had produced no theory of the heavenly bodies as 
a whole, nor would it ever liave occurred to the Egyptian 
that such an attempt was useful or worth the trouble. In 
iiiath emato all, the ordinary arj £,hip^tica l-processes w^e 

Jr«actipns of .l)usinesj and govem- 
ne#, ^^lad lon gL§k^. JOmeJntQ common use among „the 

^_ ^_ions, how ever, caused difficulty. The scribes 

bS'n^pe^t ™'ffly with the numerator, 

md'' all ott^ fractions were of necessity resolved into a 
series of several, each with one as the numerator. The only 
ixcepiion was tWjjiJbirds, which they had learned to nse 
without so re^iyingit Elemeatary algebraic problems were 

‘>!S: 

X „ j^problems, though the area of a trape- 


to master the simr 
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zoid caused some difficulties and errors, while the area of | 
the circle had been dotcnnined with close accuracy. The ’ 
necessity of determining the content of a pile of grain had 
led to a roughly approximate result in the computation of 
the content of the hemisphere, and a circular granary to 
that of the cylinder. But no theoretical problems were dis¬ 
cussed, and the whole science attempted OTflyihdse'problems 
which were continually met in daily life. Tlie laying*" out 
of a groiffid^filahlike the square base of the Great Pyramid 
could he accomplished with amazing a(!curacy, and the ^ 
orientation displays a nicety that almost rivals the results of 
modern instruments. A highly developed knowledge of me-„ 
chanics was thus at the cohnimM of "the lirelutect atid crafts-j 


man. 


The arch wh's employed in masohf/ 


as far back as the thirtieth century B. C., the oldest dated 
arches known (Fig. 47). In the application of power to the 
movement of great monuments, only the simplest devices 
were employed; the pulley was unknown and probably the 
roller also. Medicine was already in possession of much 
•^empirical wisdom, displayitig'close alid accurate observa- 
itibnT the calling of the physician already existed and the 
I court physician of the Pharaoh was a man oi rnnK^J^n^ in¬ 
i' fluehce. ffiTrecipes were many of them rational and useful; 
"otliers were naively fanciful, like the prescri]r)tion of a d(‘coc-^ 
tion of the hair of a black calf to prevent gray liair. They 
had already been collected and recorded in papyrus rolls,^ 
and the recipes of this age were famous for their virtue in 
later times. S ome of them 

to Europe, where they are still i n use among the peasantry 
of the present day. 


tegan to dominate^all^tiiej^racte^ere 

was7nglCTa |~mamction MTOSJbg 

ma gician . All remedies were adimmstere^^yth mflie. or 

l5ij«]ipce,nSS:CT|m!^^ 
magical of tlie physician 

*'I,"246. 


1 
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I of itself more effective than any remedy that could be admin- 
^ istered. fDisease was dii^ to hosti^ ^nd, agsiinst 

these only magic'coulff avail. 



* which characterized the art of the later Greek world. Art 
as the pursuit and the production exclusively of the ideally 
beautiful, was unknown to Him. He loved beauty as found 
! in i?.ature, His spirit demanded such beauty in his home and 
surroundings. on the handle of his 


^poon^ and his wine sparkled in the deep blue calyx of the 
same flower; t he muscul ar.Jimb of the ox in carved ivory 
Upheld the couch upon which he sl^t, the ceiling, over his 
hSaoH^s a starry heaven resting upon palm trunks, each 
crowniM^with im grac^ tuft pf, drooping foliage; or papy¬ 
rus-stems rose from the floor to support the azure roof upon 
their swaying blossoms; doves and butterflies flitted across 
his in-door sl^; his floors were frescoed with the opulent 
green of rich marsh-grasses, with fish gliding among their 
roots, where the wild ox tossed his head at the birds twit¬ 
tering on the swaying grass-tops, as they strove in vain to 
drive away the stealthy weasel creeping up to plunder their 
nests. Everywhere, the objects of every day life in the 
homes of the rich showed unconscious beauty of line and fine 
balance of proportion, while the beauty of nature and of 
out-of-dopr life whioh spoke to the beholder in the decora¬ 


tion on eyery h^dj lent a certain distinction even to the 
most commonplace ohjects. pie Egyptian thus soug ht to 


beautify and to make 


“falitXt-JbsLalL 
“He was not inclinigd,,, 
beauty. In sculpture, 
®.e,,g^esdii_8tati9es 
iot..bB jgisctedja..the 
——.—.,.ttie-mastaha- 

Al. ...... TL* ^ Ml. ^ ^ ^ .... .1.^ . 



such objeete geiT' 
to tffitCSltmiHfD 

tfi6?groro,"W 




r * < K' 


V ^ we have seen in the preceding 
er. It was this motive ehipfly to which the marvellous 


in <he ___ 
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development of portrait sculpture in the Old Kingdom was 
due. ' ■' ■ ......"■' 




sculptor might either model his subjeci; ^ith f^ith- 
j^ful delineation, an iptimate, personal style; or again depict 
[him a conventional type, a formal, typical style. Both 
[styles, representing the same man, though strikingly dif¬ 
ferent, may appear in the same tomb. E very device wa s 
adopted to increase tlie, resemblance to life. *rjie wnoie 
statue was colored iff 


es were inlaid 

in rock-crystal, and the vivacity with which these Memphite 
sculptures were instinct, has never been surpassed. The 
fi nest of the s itting statues is th e well-known por trait of 

Gizeh. The sculptor has skilfully met the limitations im- 
posed upon him by the intensely hard and refractory material 
(diorite), and while obliged, therefore, to treat the subject 
summarily, has slightly emphasized salient features, lest the 
work should lack pronounced character. The unknown mas¬ 
ter, who must take his place among the world’s great sculp¬ 
tors, while contending with technical difficulties which no 
modern sculptor attempts, has here given a real king imper¬ 
ishable form, and shown us with incomparable skill the 
divine' and impassive calm with which the men of the time 
had endued thpir sovereign. In softer material, the sculptor 
gained a freer hand, of which one of the best examples is the 
sitting figure of Hemset in the Louvre (Fig. 50). It is 
surprisingly vivacious, in spite of the summarization of the 
body, an insufficiency which is diaracteristic of all Old King¬ 
dom sculpture in the round. It is the head which appeals 
to the artist as the most individuaTe!ifflS5]nn*^^ 

IS w 


indeed 


\on 



there is but one other posture in which a person of rank 
could be depicted. Perhaps the best example of it is the 
figure of the priest Ranofer, a speaking likeness of the proud 
noble of the time (Fig. 49). Whilfi? the character of the 
subject does not appeal to us, nevertieless one of the most 
remarkable portraits of the Old Kingdom is the sleek, well- 
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fed, self-satisfied old overseer, whose wooden statue, like all 
those that we have thus far noticed, is in the Cairo Museum 
(Fig. 51). As every one now knows, he has been dubbed 
the “Shekh el-beled” or “Sheik of tlie village,^' because the 
natives who excavated the figure, discovered in the face such 
a striking resemblance to the sheik of their village,.that they 
all cried out with one accord, “Shekh el-beled!” In depict¬ 
ing the servants, who were to accompany the deceased noble 
into the hereafter, the sculptor was freed from the most 
tyrannical of the conventions whi(;h governed the posture of 
the noble himself. With great life-likeness he has wrought 
the miniatures of the household servants, as they continue in 
the tomb the work which they had been accustomed to do 
for their lord in his home. Even tlie noble’s secretary must 
accompany him into the next world, and such is the vivacity 
with which the sculptor has fashioned the famous “Louvre 
scribe” (Fig. 52), that as one looks into the shrewd, hard- 
featured countenance, it would hardly be a surprise if the 
reed pen should begin to move nimbly across the papyrus- 
roll upon his knees, as he resumes the dictation of his master, 
interrupted now these five thousand years. Superb animal 
forms, like the granite lion’s-head from the sun-temple of 
Nuserrfe (Fig. 57) were also wrought in the hardest stone. 

It had never been supposed that the artists of this remote 
age would attempt so ambitious a task as the production of 


a_ life-sUe statue in metal; but the sculptorg and copper- 
smiths of tfeb ^urt celebration of the“kmg’s' 

firsTjubilee, aecompiSieSeven thilv(Figs. 53-54). Over a 
wood en core they wro ught th e face^a nd fig ure of the king, 


i n^ajtej3LtaEm^ whitelime- 

slon^ In spite of the ruinous state in which it now is^m 


spite of fracture and oxidation, the head is still one of the 


strCngest portraits which have survived from antiquity. 
The.4Qld:^ncyi® also, invaded the realm of plastic art. In 
tp.® , !g9J4-uouae” as his workshop was called, he turned 
sculptor, and produced siieh cultus-statues 


oF the go^ aa the mi 


figure of the sacred hawk of 
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Hieracoppolls (Fig. 58), of which Quibell lotind the head 
in the temple at that place. The body of beaten copper had 
perished; but the head, crowned with a circlet and sur¬ 
mounted by two tall feather-plumes, the whole wrought in 
beaten gold, was practically intact. The head is of one piece 
of metal, and the eyes are the two polished ends of a single 
rod of obsidian, which passes through the head from eye 
to eye. 


I n relie f 1 now greatly in demand for temple decoration, 
and the chapel of the mastaba-tomb, the was con¬ 

fronted by the problem of foreshortening and perspective. 
He must put .pbieets iaving roundiiess and thickness, upon 
a flat„surface. How this should be done had been deter- 
mined for him before the beginning of the Old Kingdom. A 
conventional style had already been established before the 
third dynasty, and that style was now sacred and inviolable 
tradition. While a certain freedom of development sur¬ 
vived, that style in its fundamentals persisted throughout 
the history of Egyptian art, even after the artist had learned 
to perceive its shortcomings. The age which produced it 
had not learned to maintain one point of view in the drawing 
of any given scene or object; two different points of view 
were combined in the same figure: in drawing a man a front 
view of the eyes and shoulders was regularly placed upon a 
profile of the trunk and legs. This unconscious incongruity 
was afterward also extended to tmnpdrar relations, and sue- 
ceSsive instants of time ^^^ombmed m same scene. 
Accepting IHese limitations, the reliefs of the Old Kingdom, 
which are really slightly modelled drawings, are often sculp¬ 
tures of rare beauty (Fig. 56). It is from the scenes which 
the Memphite sculptor placed on the walls of the mastaba- 
chapels that we learn all that we know of the life and cus¬ 
toms of the Old Kingdom. The exquisite modelling, of 
which such a sculptor was capable, is perhaps best exhib¬ 
ited in the wooden doors of Hesire (Fig. 59). 


reliefs were coloured*. that when coi^eted, we may call 
them raised and modelled paintings; at least they do not 
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fail within the demain of plastic art, as do ^reek reliefs» 

line 4 >£j 5 Eeesaiirom at Mednm {Fifir.55) well illnstrateiT 
tnestren^ and freedom with whmh.the Memph ite of the 
^ESgM^pictlhe animal forms with which he wa^iiiiP’ 
lar^,. The dharacterisiic poise of the head, the slow walk, 
the sadden droop of the neck as the head falls to seize the 
worm, all these are the work of a strong and confident 
draughtsman, long schooled in his art 


as a nate F&lf r eaUStP. exercised wi^ teh- 

mcal ability of the higbest order. In tBe^racGce of this 
! art, the sculptor of the Old Kingdom compares favourably 
even with modem artists. He was the only artist in the 
early dnent who could put the human body into stone, and 
living in a society such that he was daily familiarized with 
the nude, foma, he treated it with sincerity, and frankness. I 
cannot forbear quoting the words of ah unprejudiced clas¬ 
sical archasdlpgist, M. Chyles Perrot. w ho says of the Mem- 
bite senlptors of tBe 6 r<l'Kin^oW^‘‘JLmn 4 Jte-iiSlffl 0 wl 


ced works wh 


ever 





n 

flWKHWwnyBii 

e age that we mus 


SpeaK 01 i^Jhphite art as a whole. We know none of its 
greatest inasteri, and only the names of an artist or two 
during ttie whole period of UgJ^'ptian history. 

It is only very recently that wo have been able to discern 
the fundameato of Old Kingi^m architecture. Too little 
has been preserved of tho hopSe and palace of the time to 
permit of sale generalisations upon: the light and airy styla 
of architecture wM^ 1 ^ay.^presmt. IJjjuyg^lXjteJKa^ 
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architectural achie^- 

^"'i-fi-rr-rr ' ~y''f ‘f^7n 4 n inm wn niwiiiii i • 

s arrangement has been 


e arciutect ezn- 


clamer. 

t.'iX 

being perpendiculars and 


briefly noticed, the t 
ment of the Old 
touched 
ph 

horizontals, very boldly and felicitously combined. T |ip Amii 
a.lthough known,, was not employed as a member in archi- 
tectaie* In order to carry the rooFacross 
the simplest of stone piers, a square pillar of a single block ■ 
of granite was employed, or an already elaborate and beau¬ 
tiful monolithic column of granite supported the architrave. 
TJie8e.co|i^%,.tte,S8rJjeat, kftQwp ,k, 
teeture, must have been emplpi^ed before the Old Kingdom, 
for they are TuTTydeveloped in the Fifth DynastyTum^ 
represent a palnj-tjree (Fig. 60), the capital being the crown 
of foliage; or they are conceived, 
stalks, bearing tte architrave 

top, which form the capital (Figs. 60, 61). The proportions 
are faultless, and surrounded with such exquisite colonnades 
as these, flanked by brightly coloured reliefs, the courts of 
the Old Kingdom temples belong to the noblest architectural 
conceptions bequeathed to us by antiquity. Egypt thus 
became the source of columned ^aTchi|;ec.ture. WJide 
Babylonia¥bimders.di^5playednotaUe.i^}piUlk.M^^ 
architeefufaVeSect to great masses, they were limited 
and the colormade was unknown , to-.them; whereaj_ 
Egyptian already,at the close of the fourth ipillenniijni .bclpre 
Christ had solved the fundaniental problem of grejt architec¬ 
ture, devefoping with the jpaoai refined ai:tiatip sense and the 
gTeatest medianicS skill the treatment of voids, and thus 
originating the eplopnade. 

We age was dealing with material things and developing 
material resources, and in such an age l iterature has little 
oPMrtffiMty; it was , ind^ hardjy 


an* 


PfffiEote p, had pntjntq^owm th e MP lisofim wisdom of 






Fic. 61. KlKVA,TION 01? PABf OF tm do*4>X*VADE SUBROUNDIKG THE COirST OF 
TiiK Ptbamio TEMt*mE OF KirSEBW! (Fifth Dynnsty), (After Borcliardt.) 
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Dynasty compile 

is. .P« ,'wi s tuUiwa c^tftiogap, 

achievements and temple donations, without lit- 
It IS the oldest surviving fragment of, royal 

.tB^PTOOtuata .tl^e, .8te.,.,Rt.|vJis- 
tinguished life increased, the nobles began to record in their 
tombs simple narratives characterized by a primitive direct- 
nesSj^ iri long successions of simi)le sentences, each showing 
the same construction, but lacking expressed connectives.’ 
Events and lionours common to the lives of the leading nobles 
were related by them all, in the identical words, so that con¬ 
ventional phrases had already gained place in literature not 
unlike the inviolable canons of their graphic art. There is no 
individuality. The mortuary texts jn the pyrarailS^ispray 
sometimes a ru3e*TorccJ*"ahd ah almost savage tire. They 
contain scattered fragments of the old myths but whether 
these had then enjoyed more than.an oral existence we 
do not know. Mutilated religions poems, exhibiting in form 
the beginnings oTpalailcTisra, are imbedded in this literature, 
inrifraroTOgsllSSipIc^ of t£e ofdegt. poetry pf ejirlles^ 


Tr"'“!A.lTtiilsITleSTure, witfiif^^ an^Tconteninoet^^ 
„_„,mgin among men of the early world. Folk songs, the 
offspring of the toiling peasant’s flitting fancy,“or o! the per- 
sonal devotion of the household servant, were common then 
as no;p, and in two of them which have ruTvTved;‘%cliear 
the shepherd talking with the sheep,^ or the bearers of the 
sedan-chair assuring their lord in song that the vehicle is 
lighter to them when he occupies it, than when it is empty.* 
Music also wp cultivakd i gadifere^^as,,,a^^ 
royal musTc arfhTcourt. ThcJaalmim ^ sm all 
ferorSETcraT^ormer pTajCT-at^r&aa two kinds 
of flute, a larger and a smaller 


lu^ic wa s 


AJ.V4VVa M 

*lf^92-4, soe-si.^, 319-324. *S®® 39. 

» Zeitschrifi 3S, 65; Davies, Dcr el-Cn’brawi, II, pi. VIII. 
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or to wlarextent the scale was understood, 


We oah sajr nothing. 

Su^ in so far as we have been able to condense oui 
present knowledge, was the active and aggressive age which 
unfolds before us, as the kings of the Thmite dynasties give 
way to those of Memphis. It now remains for us to trace 
the career of this, the most ancient state, whose constitution 


iS' still disoernible. 



CHAPTEB YI 

THE PYRAMID BUIIDEKS 

At the close of the so-called Second 
thirtieth century B. G., the Thinites were ^ally 
from the position of power which they had maintained so 
Well for over four centuries, according to MMetK aad a 
Memphite family, whose home was the ‘ ‘ White Wall g^ed 
thP ascendancy. But there is |5vidence that the 
tic division recorded bfManethp never 
■final supremacy di Memphis may have been noting more 
S TgradualWtipn thither by 
In any case the great qneen, ® 

Khasekhemui, who was 

D^astyr WaS evidently the mother of Jcssr, w #. . te . 
Siwssion the''predominance of Mmphis hiwmes agjarart. 
liuniiTE's laSmpThite^emady, 

Thinites had pushed so.vigourpi^ly) 

^Vhave left us even 
obliged to draw our meagre j 

turies almost entirely from material d^^u^ LlJ_llll«l 
ments which it has left us. the a^e 

like attempting to reMnstr _ igj^pjgg^^^^^^Ssvias^i 

of Pericles, based entirely ’>P“” ^^rote : ;W 

and other material ^ anf ^Htical B«« 

the rich intellectual, hterary, ^ttiJ eAdptmeBt 
then unfolding in Athens even lAV 

a condition of state and forgoti^' thai treit 

best, never knew, yet it .t 

a iffl file imnression 
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ments of the Old Kingdom, they are hut the skeleton, upon 
which we might put flesh, and endue the whole with life, if 
but the chief literary monuments of the time had survived. 
It is a diflieult task to see behind these Titanic achievements, 
the busy world of commerce, industry, administration, so¬ 
ciety, art, and literature out of which they grew. Of half a 
millennium of political change, of overthrow and usurpation, 
of growth and decay of institutions, of local governors, help¬ 
less under the strong grasp of the Pharaoh, or shaking off 
the restraint of a weak monarch, and developing into inde¬ 
pendent barons, so powerful at last as to bring in the final 
dissolution of the state;—of all this we gain but fleeting and 
occasional glimpses, where more must be guessed than can 
be known. 


The first prominent figure in the Old Kingdom is that of 
Zo s er^, w ith whom as we have said the Thjrd Dyn asty , arose, 
ffw^ (eyjdently Ms forceful governnient which firmly estab¬ 
lished Memphite supreiriac}^ He continued the exploitation 
of the copper mines in Sinaij^ while in the south he extended 
the il^onfr^”'' fFwe may credit a late tradition of the priests. 


afef«P8, reig^ cVhtinued to make the region of the first 
cat^acf TOsaiPe, were so contrdlgd by Wm that he,qps|ji(3.grant 
toCTnuih.'the god of the qataract at least nominal posses- 
sides'oF!{he river from Elephantine at the lower 
^ to Takompso, some seven ty five or 

eightir miles above jlj. As this tradition was put forward 
priests of Isis in Ptolemaic times as legal support of 
qtertaih 59r their claims, t is not improbable that it contains 
a germ of fact.? | 


tribes of. northera Nubia, who for centuries 


of Zoser’f perhapaia^Jart fee to 

Jhe cpun^l pjlhe great vjse man, I mhotep, who was one of 
fis cMef advisers. inj|jriestly wisSomTin magic, in the 
fermula^on of. wise proverbs, in medicine and architecture, 
fes remarWble figure o^'^ser’s reign left so notable a 
reputation that hjis name w|^s never forgotten. He was the 

Ilntefifiekbairen. T1. . 
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^ patron spirit of tRe later scribes, to whom they regularly 
^poured out a libation from the water jar of their writing- 
'outfit before beginning their work/ The 
proverbs centuries later, and two thousand five hundred years 
after his death he had become a god of medicine, in whom 
the Greeks who called him Imouthes, recognized their own 
Asklepios.* A ternple was erected to'^him near the Serapeum 
at Memphis, arU at fEe present day every museum possesses 
"aTTronze statuette or two of this apotheosized wise man, the 
proverb-maker, physician and architect of Zoser. The 
priests wlib conducted the rebuilding of the temple of Edfu 
under the Ptolemies, claimed to be reproducing the structure 
formerly erected there after plans of Imhotep; and it may 
therefore well be that Zoser was the builder of a temple there. 
Manetho records the tradition that stone building was first 
introduced by Zoser, whom he calls Tosorthros, and although, 

t«>‘*v • li * r ^ f I,' 

as we have seen, stone structures of earlier date are now 
known, yet the great re])uiation as a builder ascribed to 
Zoser’s counsellor Imhotep is no accident, and it is evident 
that Zoser’s reign marked the beginning of extensive bulTd- 
ii^ in stone.*"TC his reign the royal tombs were built of 
sun-dried brick^r only, in one instance a gramite 

ISoor and in another a chamber of limestone. This bricl: 
tomb was greatly improved by Zoser, in whose time there 
was built at Bet KhalTaf, hear Abydos, a massive brick mas-^ 
taba (Fig. 62), through one end of which a stairway,,de-'’ 
scended, and passing into the gravel beneath the superstruc-*' 
ture, merged into a descending passage, which terminated* 
in a series of mortuary chambers.* The passage was closed 
in five places by heavy portcullis stones. This was the 
first of the two royal tombs now usually erected (see p. 71), 
In all probability Zoser himself never used this tomb, built 
so near those of his ancestors; but assisted by Imhotep under¬ 
took the construction of a mausoleum on a more ambitious 


»Schaefer, Zeitschrift, 1898, 147-8; Gardiner, ibid., 40, 140. 
» Sethe, Untersuch ungen, II. 

• Garstang, Mahasna and Bet Khallftf, London, Ji902, 
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p^’ thto «»y of 14b ancestes^had 

ikffi!»rih he laid out a toinb (Jig* y 


UvCDtV* O- ■■ Vi'*'-' 

4^ WAt«d Mamtdiis he laia, oat a tomb (Fig. 63), very 

Bet ‘KK®, ^ I 

SSSptifarHerartWrty eight feet high, some.two 
twenty seven feet wide, and. an un^rtam 

townat tower from nwth to south. As his 

he eidarged it upon the ground, and increased its height also 

hy bniiding five rectangular additions 

its t^, ea<* smaller than its predecessor. Th|— 

■terrW structure, one hundred 

indeed 

f..lf>ular BttpCT 5Sueqffg;;ur:Sgs^ 

j^^SSH^ffiartt^Sri^of'Es successors, which imme¬ 
diately followed. It is . the, first large .structure of stone 

power wluch.,@LabJ.Qd Zoser to erect so 

-shoL 


■ _ that we shoma 

”®®®m^Sfc'two grS^Cstoim wi^imids of Dashur.. 

and'splendid monuments, the earliest pyramids, 

' fL . Ms • ___o«/l v^rtwrOT nf this 


’Thpsffi vast and spienaia iuwuumv?«vp, v*-- . 

i!a#e 0fi^tei tesfimony t 9 the prosperity and power of this 
IfEWfiynafe^ Such colossal structures make a powerful 
»fi|pSari|5W ’im»eiM«»”> *"** we cannot ^T 

sZes save in the vaguest terms the course of events that 
produced them. They leave a host of l^^hons ^an- 

n»^ %oiirons and ;,far:saeing 

and seventy 


administration neogjb^jmr» 
jeet. wufsa «nnr^or mmoB in Sinai 


Ilf co^l 

trin 

[ ,'^11 

'■ VI, . 


ft« deyel ow^ioj lhe Popper, .mg 
!w»y«t3ET”tSS«miv»a BTid left a record qf hif 


^an “mtere’sts, aJhe.^peninauh 
'Tlhat he y?sti9.teL.te.oh 

" -" tian,,s»prffli.§cy-%.r9 

* 1 , 168-0. 
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mines was named after liim;‘ a thousand y^rs* 
later it is his achievements m this region, with which the 
compared tteir ovra^b^lligg tjiat pslhiflg like | 
it had Been done there “since the days of Snefru*’:* and/ 
together with the local divffiK7Mor’‘aS Soped, h^ 
protection was invoked as a patron god of the region by the^ 
venturesome officials‘who risked their lives for the Pharaoh 
there^ (Pig- 65). J3e regulated the eastern frontier, and it 
is not unlik ely that we should attribute to him the erection 
of the fortresses at the Bitter Lakes in the Jstli mus of Suez, 
which existed already in the Fifth Dynasty. Roads and 
statipns in the eastern Delta still bore his name fifteen hun- 
dred years after his death/ In the west it is not improb- 
able that he already controlled oiie of the northern^ oa^es. * | 
More than all this, he opened up commerce with the north | 
and sent a fleet of forty vessels, to the Phoenician coast to 
jirocure cedar logs from the slopes of Lebanon.*^ Following 
the example of Zoser, he was equally aggressive in the soutii, 
where h e conducted a campaifh 'against horth,i^)i:n Nubia, 
hringing baclT seven thousand .prisoners, and two hundred 
thousand large and small cattle.^ 
gTmfm. powerful and prosperous, as “Lord of t}ig,JW-0 
T^ipds . ” aIsd"ereet(§rfWrtombs. ^ at 

'Medum, bSweeTISemphis and the fayum. It was begun, 
like that of Zoser," as a mastaba of limestone, with the tomb 
chamber beneath it. Following Zoser, the builder enlarged 
it seven times to a terraced structure, the steps in which 
were then filled out in one smooth slope from top to bottom 
at a different angle, thus producing the first pyramid (Pig. 
64). Snefru’s other pyramid, far larger jnd moire .impps- 
ing, nora"omtSites the gronp at Paste. 
esnnnding ffiui far attempted by. the^ghf^^^ 

/Third Dyhasfy in the arts. A newly found inscription 

*1.731. 


» LD, II, 137 g. 

* I, 165, 5; 312, 1. 21. 
s I, 174, 1. 9. 


e I, 146. 


tl. 146. 
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shpw^ that Snefrujnortuary endowments here were still 
respected three hundred years later. 

With, Snefru the rising tide of prosperity and power has 
reached the high level which made the subsequent splendour 
df^lKe ffM Kingdom possible. With him there had also 
I JJQwerful aoble anff ,pifiqial class, 

TOOse life we have already sketched,—a class who are no 
longer intent with the simple brick tombs of their ancestors 
WABydos and vicinity. Their splendid mastabas of hewn 
limestone are still grouped as formerly about the tomb of 
the king whom they served. It is the surviving remains in 
these imposing cities of the dead, dominated by the towering 
mass of the pyramid which has enabled us to gain a picture 
of the life of the great kingdom, the threshold of which we 
have now crossed. Behind us lies the long slow develop¬ 
ment which contained the promise of all that is before us; 
but that development also we were obliged to trace in the 
tomb of the early Egyptians, as we have followed him from 
the sand-heap that covered his primitive ancestor to the 
colossal pyramid of the Pharaoh. 

The passing of the great family of which Snefru was the 
most prominent representative, did not, as far as we can now 
see, eifect any serious change in the history of the nation. 
Indeed Khufu, the great founder of the so-called Fourth 


.“ss«l^R 5 ebega,a^aoR,of:ft^ Third. He 
had in his Barfm at least a lady who had also been a favourite 
of Snefru. Bu t it is eviden tJhj^ not^,._Mem- 

He came fxqm A ffldglel^ pt ne^ modern 

Beni Ht^ an, which was after^rd. f or this”reason, called 
“ MenaJ^Cfu/^^^urse of iSEura*^; and his name in its 
full form, *‘Khnum-2Euli!',^^ wHcB^ means “Khnum protects 
me,” is a fur&er hint of his ong^ containing as it does the 
name of the of Menat-Khufu. 

^titewise,, after his death, one of his mortuary priests, was ^ 
P»?St fif 3Sa«m,gf Meinat-iaiufu.' W? have m,Keansj^ 

town succeeded in, 

^Ariette, Leg MastalxiB B l = Roug6, Inscriptions Hi<?rogl., 78. 
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supplanting the powerful Snefru and becoming the founder 

only see mna looming grandly from the 
Pharaohs of his time, his greatness pro- 
noy e tomb which he erected at Gizeh, oppo¬ 
site modern Cairor"‘ttrTias now become the chief project of 
the state to furnish a vast, impenetrable and indestructible 
resting place for the body of the king, who concentrated upon 
this enterprise the greatest resources of wealth, skill and 
labour at his command. How skoijg .and effective must have 
been the organization of Khufu’s government we appreciate 
.;i.n, y^hm wo learn tha t his py ran^_contains 

^ome two million th ree hu ndred thousand blocks, each we% h- 
'in ^ op the average two~ and.a half tons.^ The mere organiza¬ 
tion of labour involved in the quarrying, transportation and 
proper assembly of this vast mass of material is a task which 
in itself must have severely taxed the public offices. Herod¬ 
otus relate|„.a,tradition current in his time that the pyramid 
■ had' Semanded the labour of a hundred thousand men during 
I Petrie has shown that these numbers are 

! quite credible. The maintenance of this city of a hundred 
tlmiisiaftld labourers, who were non-producing and a constant 
burden on the state, the adjustment of the labour in the quar¬ 
ries so as to ensure an uninterrupted accession of material 
around the base of the pyramid, will have entailed the devel- 
opme(nt of a small state in itself. The blocks were taken 
out of the quarries on the east side of the river south of 
Cairo, and at high water, when the flats were flooded, they 
were floated across the valley to the base of the pyramid hill. 
Here an enormous stone ramp or causeway had been erected, 
a labour of ten years if we may believe Herodotus, and up this 
incline the stones were dragged to the plateau on which the 
pyramid atends. 

so formidable but in remar^ble 

maferiai enterprise'known to us in tbi? early world, for the 
most ponderous masonry in the pyramid amazes the modem 
beholder by its fineness. It was but five centuries since the 

* Petrie, Gizeh. 
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granite floor of the tomb of Usephais at Abydos was 
laid, ^d perhaps not more than a century since the earliest 
stone structure now known, the limestone chamber in the 
jtomb of Khosekhemui at the same place was erected. The 
pyramid is or was about four hun dred and eighty onejfeet 
high, and its square bas6* feeasTTretfsom^^ hundreS and 
fifty five feet on a side, but the average error is “less than a 
ten thousandth of the side in equality, in squareness and in 
leveP^;* although a rise of ground on the site of the monu¬ 
ment prevented direct measurements from corner to corner. 
Some of the masonry finish is so fine that blocks weighing 
tons are set together with seams of considerable length, show¬ 
ing a joint of one ten thousandth of an inch, and involving 
edges and surfaces “equal to optician’s work of the jjresent 
day, but on a scale of acres instead of feet or yards of mate- 
\rial.*’® T he e ntire m onument i s of lime stone, ex'cept thel 
main sepulchrSP'SEamber and tE^construction chambersj 
above it, where the workmanship distinctly deteriorates:^^ 
f The latter part, that is the upper portion, was evidently built 
\ with greater haste than the lower sections. The passages 
were skilfully closed at successive places by plug-blocks and i 
portcuUij^s of granite; while the exterior, clothed with an 
exquisitely fitted casing of limestone (Fig. 66), which has 
since been quarried away, nowhere betrayed the place’ of 
entrance, located in the eighteenth course of masonry above 
the base neat' the centre of the north face. It must have 
been a cour^^us monarch who from the beginning planned 
this the greatest mass of masonry ever put together by. 
human hands, and there are evidences in the pyramid of at; 
least two chmiges of plan. Like all the pj^ramidoid monn- 
ments wM«fli precede it, it vras therefore probably projected 
on a smaller scale, but before the work had proceeded too 
far to prevent, by oomplieatipn of fiie interior passages, the 
plan was enlarged to |!m present enormous base, covering 
an area of thirteen acres. . small pyramids, built for 

nieinbem of KJbljlfn’s family, stand in a line close by on the 

? Velirie, Hijitory of Egypt, 1, p. 40. ® Ibid. 
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east. The pyramid was surrounded by a wide pavement of 
limestone, and on the east front was the temple for the mor¬ 
tuary service of Khufu, of which all but portions of a splen^ 
did basalt pavement has disappeared. The remains of the 
causeway leading up from the plain to the temple still rise 
in sombre ruin, disclosing only the rough core masonry, 
across which the modern village of Kafr is now built. 
Further south is a section of the wall which surrounded the 
town on the plain below, probably the place of Khufu^s resi¬ 
dence, and perhaps the residence of the dynasty. In leaving 
the tomb of Khufu o ur admiraticm for the monument , 
wj mther stir re d by itTvaird imensfons"or by the fin^ess of 
i ^ masonry should not o bscurelts real and fi nal significa nce; 

witness surviving from the ancient world to the final emer- 

. ' l .^. _ ^ _441. .. .." ' 

genceof organized society from premstoric cha^jind. local 
c onflict, thus coming Tor me nrst time completely unders 
the power of a far-reaching and comprehensive centraliza-'^ 
tion effected by one controlling mind. 

Khufu *s name has been found from Desuk in the nprth- 
western and Bubastis in the eastern Delta, to Hieraconpolis 
: i n 'We"* sdu!Ert>u!:' we knb^, almost 
achieyemeats^ He continued of 

perhaps bpenedi for the first time, and in any case 


kept workmen in the alabaster q uariy of Hatnu b; and Ptole-v 
male tradition also made him the builder of a Hathor temple j 
at Dendera.2 It will be evident that allJbe jf 

nation were completely at tiis dispose}, apa i^der liis q^trol ,; 
KiTeg^Bon, as was custpinary in the ]^op)c;j^,.,dynasty, 
was vizier and cfiief judge; while tie two 


who were in charge of tbc work in the quarries, 
■ as we have seen. 


>> 


The mpsj; j)o^ejfu|.|i0cfs were kept. #ie circle, pf. the 
r oyai fe usei land ’mius a great state was 

Dedefre or 



>1, 176 


nomicheii Dendera, p. 15. 
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Radedef, whose connection with the family is entirely uncer¬ 
tain, seems to have succeeded Ivhufu. His modest pyramid 
has been found at Aburoash, on the north of Gizeh, but 
Dedefre himself remains with us only a name, and it is pos- 
sible that he belongs near the close of the dynasty. 

It is uncertain whether his successor, Khafre, was his son 
of hot. But the new king’s name, which means ** His Shi n- 
ing is Re,” like that of Dedefre, would indicate the political 
iriffuence of the priests. of Be at Heliopolis. He hnU t a 
pyramid (Figs. 68, 70) .besi4^hat of Khufu, but it is some- 
whaT^aller and distinctly imefibr m workmanship. It wa s 
given a sumptuous appearan ce by maMi^ the lowermost 
sicHon of casing of granite from“^the first cataract. Scanty 
remains oflEe'’pyramiH^tem^e'brrffie'east'side are still in 
place, from which the usual causeway leads down to the 
margin of the plateau and terminates in a splendid granite 
building (Pig. 69), which served as the gateway to the cause¬ 
way and the pyramid enclosure above. Its interior surfaces 
are all of polished red granite and translucent alabaster. In 
a well in one hall of the building seven statues of Khafre 
were found by Marietta. We have had occasion to examine 
the beat of these in the preceding chapter.^ This splendid 
-^entrance stands beside the Great Sphinx, and is still usually 
termed the temple of the sphinx,” with which it had, how¬ 
ever,, nojthing to do. Whether the sphinx itself is the work\ 
of Khafre is not yet determined. In Egypt the sphinx is 
an oft recurring portrait of the king, the lion’s body sym¬ 
bolizing the Pharaoh’s power. The Great Sphinx is there¬ 
fore the portrait of a Pharaoh, and ah obscure reference to 
Elhafre in an inscription between its forepaws dated fourteen 
hundr^ years later in the reign of Thutmose IV,® perhaps 
shows that in those times he was considered to have had 
something to do with it. Beyohd these buildings we know 
nothing of JSchafro^s deeds, but these show clearly that the 
great state, which Khufu had done so much to create was 
s® firmly controlled by the. Pharaoh. 

>Fig. 48®ad p. 103. *11,815. 
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Un der Kliafre^s successor, Mcnkure . however, if the size 
^ the royal pyramid is an adequate basis for judgment, the 
power of the royal hou^ was no longer so absolute. Moreover, 
the vast pyramids wliich his two predecessors had erected 
may have so depleted the resburoes of the state that Menkure 
was ao t able to extort more from an exhausted nation. The 
third pyramid of Oizch which we owe to him ^ is less tha n 
. half as high as th ose of Khufu and Khsifre; its ruined temple 
1 recently icavaFedTiyTtersnir, unfinished at his death, was 
faced with sun-dried brick, instead of sumptuous granite, 
by his successor. Of his immediate successors, we possess 
contemporary monuments only from the reigiLJlL-Shfipse- -5 
sM. . Although we have a record that he selected tlie site 
for his pyramid in his first year,^ lie was unable to erect a 
monument sufficiently large and durable to survive, and we 
do not even know where it was located; while of jjlfi^ibhieve- 
ments of this whole group of kings at the close of the 
Fourth Dynasty, including several interlojiers, who piay 
now have assumed the throne for a brief time, we know 
nothing whatever. 

The century and a half during which the Fourth Dynasty 
maintained its power was a period of unprecedented splen- 
douFin the history of the Nile valley people, and as we have 
seen, the monuments of the time were on a scale of grandeur 
which was never later eclipsed. I t reached 
point in Khufu, a nd af ter probably a slight decln^ jn!!!lne 
r^n of Khafr^M mi^rG was no longer able to com nagnAJhe 
clo^ly centrali^d power which, ^e family Lh Eirsp s uccess- 
f aiy^nlmg ermTrthS time. I t _Ea?s.ed amg, 
the gro up of nin h at 

wfiBESS'of its gj-eSuras ahd'power. T^ej.were eouftted in 
claSei^^aaohg'ifie^sgverwonder? 0^^ the world, and 
thef aJTCTy {he only surviving wonder of the .seven. • 
The cause oFtie fall of lji.e Fourth Dynasty, while not clear 
in the delailsi Is in the main outlines tolerably certain. Thai 
priests of Be at HeliqEolm,.jfbose.MBenM_iB also„e^^^ 

»i; isiv 
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Jk|At 3. The fomm DxnAatx Cemetebst at Gizeh. 


jie kings f ollowi ng Kh ufu. had succeeded 

- I , . . . .^ 

tbeir jwM^^ a eligs@„9f, 

sufficient power to ©verffirow th e old Im e. The state ,t^pl- 


- 4X:^X'ix.^ henceforth 


>W8W wijfej&jls 

^-ould aj^ar; * 

A ' ■' 


^ of the Pharaoh. 

lMM‘^hi^.wh:'h4Y4;<»''r;^py^ some nine .hundred 
lau Of tl«l !l?oHrtn uynasty, relates now 













wen 


e laie is lost, out it undou_^ _ 

!rteIrtow''tJie‘ toee cKildren toallv tecarnTP^aSiS:'for 
it narrates with many ]3icturesque details and remarkable 
prodigies how the children were born wearing all the insignia 
of royalty. The names given these children bv the disguised 
divinities who’ assMed at their,birCie^e: TJserkaf , Sahnr e 
ancT Kakai. the names of the first three kings of,, the Mfth 
Dynasty. Although the popular, toditipnJmessr of. PhJf.|s5ro 

I^rof aftk,. Khnfci 

heard of DMefre, Bhepseskaf and others whose reigns had 

left no great .pyramids, it nesgjtfegl^pre^TO 

tial coate^B,ofJte^,rie8ts ,of.%, and ip. iemel at .feait 

the popular form of what is now.tlie siste fieto: eyery 




after .?n§int^med throughputs^ his 

r^pir«l« 15 |nasty,wErco _ 

nSttrSflSmlSr^gSn to mle abou 


the vicinity o 


tbe coronat iMjnMUOTJ.gWy..aSte^t.^’^^^^ 
custom wIiicOhe.^HeliPTQhj.?.&^Jii^ 


bout WW%ZC. 
they aisuixte at 


‘ popuia 


custom wnic 




le Jdeiipj 




1II, 187-212. 
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strictly to ciiforce in the Fourth Dynasty. Before this name, 
'musrnow he placed a new ^e.” Besides the 

old *‘Homs’* title anSTa^^ title representing Homs tram¬ 
pling upon the symbol of Set, this new designation “Son of 
Re” was the fifth title peculiar to the Pharaohs, later produc¬ 
ing the complete Pharaonic titulary as it remained through¬ 
out their history. Their adherence to the cult of Re as the 
state religion par cxc^?ice found immediate and practical 
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Fla. 71. Restobation of the Sun-Temple of Nusebbb at Abusib. 

. (After Borchardt.) 

expression in the most splendid form. By the royal residence, 
”epiUateJfcW‘s “ magnificent temple, 

to the sun,each bearing a namelijffi “Favonrite place of Ba ” 
or^gffiEbtloi oW’ These sawtSrlerare'ail of the 
same essential plan: a large fore-court with cultus chambers 
on each side, and a huge altar; while in the rear, rising from 
a mastaba-like base was a tall obelisk (Fig. 71). This was 
the sy|nbol of the god, standing exposed to the sky, and there 
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was tlierefore no holy of holies. There are reasons for sup¬ 
posing that the obelisk and connected portions of the buili 
ing were but an enlargement of the holy of holies in the 
temple at Heliopolis. The interior of the walls was covered 
with sculptured representations of the production of life, 
with scenes from the river, swamps and marshes, the fields 
and the desert, and ceremonies from the state cult (Fig. 72); 
while the outside of the temple bore reliefs depicting the 
warlike achievements of the Pharaoh. On either side of 



In the upper right hand corner, the anointing of the Pharaoh’s foot. 

the sanctuary on a brick foundation were set up two ships 
representing the two celestial barques of the sun-god, as lie 
sailed the heavens morning and evening. The sanctuary, 
was richly endowed^ and its service was maintained by a] 
corps of priests of five different ranks, besides an “over- > 
seer'» who had charge of the temple property. As the line 
of kings grew, and with it the number of temples increased, S 

% 159, 8. 







; of tlio old tomplo assumed tactions likewise 

|m #ie new one, We can follow these teniplea one for each 
king at least into the reign of Isesi, the eighth monarch of 
the line.* E spy i n g wea|th and distinction such as had been 
po^essed by no oflS,cia.l god of earlier times, Ee gained a 
position of Jn%^nce which he never again lost. f Cronj^ 
fiSnlEe forms of the Egyptian state began to pass ovfer into 
the world of the gods, and the myths from now on were domi- 
Bated and strongly, coloured by him, if indeed some of them 
did not owe their origin to the exalted place which Re now 
occu|ned. In the sun-myth he became king of Upper' and 
Lower Egypt and, like a Pharaoh, he had ruled Egypt with 
' Thoth as his vizier. 


no longer th e most powerful ofncer in the states put the posi 
'tlon’^wn ichl ie lieici in the Fourth Dynasty as vizier and^iej 


s the 1 


^Ijh^pj 


name Ptan 

mahffl 


bpi® the name Ptanhotep. It would almost seem 
anljl'e priests of Heliopolis had 
®ae common cause, dividing the power between them, so 
llhat me high priest of Be became Pharaph, and the followers 
of Ptah received the viziership. In any case the Pharaoh 

0 reckon with a family of hiTTor^Ss 


Ccession, so sinking 
was now com- 


overnors were eacJ 
in his nome as the ge; 


I 











estabh^ed by Menkiare, atid ptobably pi?ev'ioiisfy bi§ld by a 
favourite of tbe Fourth Dynasty. But the efidotsTOent estab¬ 
lished by the Fourth Dynasty was respected. 

founder of the new dynasty, may 
have had enough tiTJo Km® his 

rocks at the first cataract, 
J^oci-inseriptions j^ which 
from now on will furnish us many hints bf the career of the 
Pharaohs in the south. Sahujce, who followedLUjaerkaf, con 

A* _ 3 Al„_ J_J . 


against the Phoeni- 
ered in his pyram id 
. with Phcenician 


power 

"temple at Abusir, slibws Tour'oF 
calves I Mgh^ ihe Egypnan sailors. This is the earliest 
f!3Ei]S5f sea-going,(c. 2750 B, C.), 

land the oldest knwnpicfHreof Senai|iO;S^ JWMftWT 
fleSEtras'senf by Sannre to still remoter waters, on a yoy 


VJU v-A-Axy ji.ww* vu.v/ 

of W plf of Aden! which, Hke.„t}ie 

whole east, he termed the “Grod^s-l4nd,’’ he obt aine d the 
fragrant gums and resins so much desired for the incense 
and omtments indispensable in the life of the oriental. 

,I7r^Mst, #or at„th,at„time the, Rhs|aailS-Hto&JJSSd 
: myjS^"'^<msiderahTe“' i^naatities, gfflfflngkJWA Way. i&m 


!LQ»«VFi 




br^plt, qy^kaidQwn the,,|^^^^ J^ile, the Atbara auC|he 



4 r«^ 3 f.lr, 



whose records^ snow' oirect 


-.^r "Im . .. .. . . . . . 

prdSobly 6,000 weight of efe 
''’’*'*~™%'y>Tbeside3 2,600 staves of some 


wood, presumably ebony. 


f vw*« 

1 Mariotte, Mon, div., 54 e. 

• LD, IT, 23, liman, Aegypten, 670. 

• De Morgan, Catalogue de Monuments, I, 88. 



*1, 161, 7; 2?8. 
*1, 161, 8. 
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. .li|taract also, on^: 


the eariM thaj°°S 

fainfii^reBSions of a POT^!^Hl»^^'»?-''r;"'3'''i- 

SSlte SM wealth and,reaching out to 

m» W Pw: natnrrfAnrcee , 

iS^Xof thTtwenty , seventh,„«tury, B.C.,ja. 

_,_^ Wosii TTammamat in the eastern 


BCUUJUU - - „ _. tt 

thaIpSE^aTrhS4y fi^ed.the ^ firat 

oS trecoia vases of the eMher 

of the Pte^s to leave his name,' ftere. As tne jniw a 
^fe^^SaiTiSst'closely IC-tfie Bed Sea in dl ^ 
i S^nrsef caravans leaving Coptos and Pas^S P? 

I Xmmamat quarries, could rea^ the s^ in ^e d y . 

' was'therefore the most 

nSSiSlvlIFng tins roote that &e expedition.of..^ehare, 

have”3.it “^jnccew^ 

™+li fnr we find Ms 


itlTlsL £tI 9 v A 4 -& 

. haWn iftve'S'the south, for we tod^s 
•Sfe”ESalfiist catafaht, followed hy the 


K'^STC'^^ “»‘ »• 7 ^:tr£ 




M»»i»WWW!W^^ tdwr. 

ehteg 


toWW -OX ine -- - 

\ I&i8l.jclasa. w ih spi^ 

' earlier tictorions rec ords. 

P'r«'TM |i.g .hifi^'^^eniiBae as if he had sndd^ily appeared 
"ISe^the gpd Ihey helieYM he was; 

mM.mm M 

«I, 361, 353. 


XII, No. 318. 

'■W / - ', . .' 





or the first time we 
a smgje Iine^ statii 


jBxpeditiw was carried out undefTBrSHuuandlFFwi^S'ii 


prom ipent in all records of the royal achievements^ is a 
power with which^the Pharaoh will find more and more diffi¬ 
culty in dealing as time passes. There is perhaps another 
evidence Pynasty kings no longer possessed 


re and more diffi- 


eviaence j:ne, JRM.W dynasty Kings no longer possessed 

2^»}i™jLeij>ow,er |peyed. ^Aejr,J^afe||l 5 |rs .oinhe 
Fourth- Pynasty. Their limestone pyramids ranged along 
tha..dfisert margin south of Gizeh, at Abusir and Sakkara, 
are small. —less than half as high as the great pyramid, ana 
the core is of such poor construction, being largely loose 
blocks, or even rubble and sand, that they are now in com¬ 
plete ruin, each pyramid being a low mound with little sem¬ 
blance of the pyramid form. ceiitral izje cji 
earlier Pharaohs was thus visibly weakening, an d it was 
mdeed in every way desirable that there should be a reaction 


ably century and a quarter, during which nine kings 
r^^ned was therefore one of sigm%jni^. 9 Me^ 
ment, and in material civilization one of distinct progress. 
Art and i ndustr y fiourished as b efore, . aM gxeat..WPJ!:ks4aX 
Bj^ptian s culpture were produced; wh ile in literatu re ki||g 
r^^*viz|e?''^3^hief‘‘judge compqsedST^^^M 
donir whl'® wltiaw already discussed. Thsjg^k!^^ 

’ cons 


UUIXJI. WXIIVU. VIK 

received a for 




commensurate 


endow men ts cuuuucsuBuirat**: 

___ _ _ . .. - . _ , ' _ _ 

the more elaborate daily offerings on the king’s behalf. 













loction 

„ ...r——» p .. . .. 

tt;er«inces, tha^o-called Py ramid 
ore discussed. As most of 
;e and some of them originated inf 
mesent a much earlier form of lan-i 
SO of the generation to which the 




fc'HAPTEB VII 


THE SIXTH DYNASTY: THE DECLINE OF THE OLD 

KINGDOM 

In the fullest of the royal lists, the Turin Papyrus, there 
is no indication that the line of Menes was interrupted unt i] 
the. close of the rei^n of Unis. That a new dynasty arose 
at this point thgre can be no doubt. As the reader has 
already perceived, the movement which brought in this new 
dynasty was due to a sfru^?gle of the local ffovernors for a 
larger degree of power and liberty. The,est^lltoentM 

... . ... .-..M, ^ .... 


ilie'^FiHiriJynas^hyW oj 

had given tnetb'the opportunity they desired. They gained 
hereditary Hold upon their offices, and the Mugs of , that 
family had never been able to regain the complete, ooptrol 
lyer them maintained by the Fourth Dynasty. Gradually* 







tlm^fhey succeeded in overthrowing the Fifth D ynasty . 
t|[eTH5^aine“landeS barons, each . firmly entrenched in his* 

ifeewsiAMJBat- 

ter of cograa. 

themselves ** great chi ef*’ or g reat lor d ?m i 


officiSira the central governm ent. We have,here 

examjpe%aSS^^^HiSS 

ized state Jby a proce|,s,,of aggrandisement on 
lpi?ialomcials.QlJM,finiwp,, hke that which resolved the (ht^. 
iovingian empire into duchies, landgraviates or petty 
cipalities. Th e.....n^ j Qxfeffre JBS l ...,. ^ ^ ^ 
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tennre unconditionally hereditary, but here the Pharaoh still 


maintained a powerful hold upon them; for at the death of a 
m>Iahispo,s.ition,his fief and his title must be conferred upon 
le inheriting son by the gracious favour of the monarch. 
EfeSftATOrc*? Of “great lords” are lojaLaiitMfe.fi 

fixg^^ilcoinmissioDS^ 

wa®: iattesW *■<> 

lo amL ius officials merely: ^qr ^tlie^^ so a 




to the 


fdehce arid local attachment to locate their tombs near their 



built of masonry at Abydos. They devote much attention 
to the development and prosperity of their great domains, 
andjone pf them eyen tells how he brought in emigrants from 

to, settle in the feebler tops and infuse 
new:b.lQod into the less productive districts of his own nome.^ 
The chief administrative bond which united the nomes to 
the centM'government of the Pharaoh will have been the 
'tgSggflStEil^efbre,* but the Pharaoh found it necessary to 
exert^ general, control over^me great group of fiefs, which 
cqmjpnsed h/s kin gdomMid already toward the end of 
thjlEafth Diynasty he had therefore appointed over the whole 
of the valley above the Delta a “governor of the South,” ) 
through whom he was able constantly to exert governmental^ 
pressure Upon tlm,southern nobles; there seems to have been 
^Sfrespohdlhg"*^ the North,” and we may 

infer that the lords of the North were less aggressive- More- 
\ pver the kings still feel themselves, to be kings of the South 
governing the North. 


The seat of government, the chief royal residence, as before 
in the vicinity of Memphis, was still called the 
Wall,” but after the obscure reign of Teti II, the first king 
dl^e hew dynasty, the pyramid-city of his successor, the 
powerful Pepi I, was so close to the “White Wall” that 
yi, 281 , 




, ' i 

the decline op the old kingdom i33 

the name of his pyramid, “Men-nofer,»» corrupt^: W 

fif^fetoj^eniphis, rapidly became the name of the city and 

White Wall’’ survived only as an archaic and poetic desig'- 

nation of the place. The 
1 « « 


had become a matter of sufficient i 


tration oJ 


rmi 


to demand the 


i fflnieaiate co ntrol, receiving the title “governor of the pyra-l 

** ' ^ Mai« ^ 


"^goyernor of me^cd merely, for it now 
became customary to speak of the residence as the “jt^ity.’^ 
No^iffistanding thorough-going changes, the,^i^y^^"^ynasty 
continued, ihc. .official cult maintained'bf their predeces- 
spre. Re remaihe’d supreme and the”old foundations were 
respected. 

"In spite of % indej[^n4eii£e.of the new nobles, it is evident 
tM-Pep-U Posse^tlii?,S!.ecessary force, to, hold them wejl 
in hand. His monuments, large and small, are found 
through out Egypt. Now began also the biographies 91 tpc 
oBHaS^ofTE? time, affirdiiig us a picture of the busy life 
of the self-satisfied magnates of that distant age; while to 
these we may fortunately add also their records at the mines 
and in the quarries. Loyalty now deinands no more^ l^a^ 
a'^relief showing the king as he worships his gods or jmites 
his'^enenlii.es ; and this done the vanity of the commander of 
the expedition and his fellows may be gratified in a record 
of their deeds or adventures, which becomes longer and 
longer as time passes. Fepi I jenUus chief jrchitect jnd . 
the two “treasBip; 9 rspf th^TTod,” besides the master builder 
of his pyramid, and a body of artisans, to thej^narn^jt 

|ne.,it9Pt.^t9y .Mrf- 
ihid, and they leftm the quarry, besides two royal reliefs, 
three oth^r fhf!qr|ptions, giving a full list of their names and 
titles^ \^>e;alabaster quj^^pf Hatnub tfe^jm^of 
the South , whdlwaalnlso “grjgaU^of 
recorded |is of a commijs^p, there fo^^ 

wffi .perpetuatesJis 


a 


X ses^di. 




* 1 , 304 - 5 . 




iireJy hOBpnr«ry,-mgn sounajuif 

who performed none of the duties once devolving upon the 
incuinh#ntff, tot the actual administrators of many offices 
“ffded to ; 6 rd - W-after 
interesting and instructive example .of 
undeTto^new'imgime, 


Ewfan's af and.aamcome as.apijgst.pL— 

mS 2 S» * superior cus- 

"tSnrfiip ,< 3 f .fra. roySt domains, and in tWs capacity he 

hialS'^^leFdyalfavourto^^^^^ 

ieagne.lo proseente^to 

^ X.X ' T'x.^**#**''* 


SWS-PliSa aPht^ern gpunt^ 

^ +Vi^ ‘^o-TAnf lord of the Hare-nome, 


ana nmae V* .-. i> mu 

i^flijiSLaiWgmthe ®^®^'°4vf:gSre "andT^e^ 




S()h of earU^r times 


tore vigbnrous than thai 


tney were 0Dlig( 

^wjf.^EShsa 

these ne 

•<i.. ,*'V!!*<*fsi'>i*;. 




fed to con 
asnchwa 


ng the negroes 
The ling over 
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looked many men of nnwh h 
command of this ariny. sent 


It & agamgL^Jfeaa/ He 


tated their country, returned home. On four more such 
punitive expeditions Pepi 







. 

( Embarking his force, he carried mem in troop- ^ 
ships along the coastoi southern Falestine, and punished O' 


iiie DeMipn as lar north as the highlands of JEaleatin^ This 
marks the northernmost advance of the Pharaohs of the Qld 
Kfhg&htff "*lihd is in accordance with the discovery of a 
Sixth Dynasty scarab at Gezer below Jerusalem, in strata 
below those dated in the Middle Kingdom. The q^ve ^c - 
count of ftese bi. Jni in M§-.Magy.BBteJs.,Qflfi_Qf 

.%ja2lt.Aam#gj»!je,,ey«igBces ,at tte,M«Hx,^ 


M4. 


writ ol 


le earJ 


Having thus firmly established his family at the head of the 
state, the fact that Pepi I^s death, ajfer a yew qf,proh^ 
twenty years, left his son, Xernere, to administer the king- 
aom as a mere youth, seems not in the least to have shaaOn 


servant of his house, as. governor of thej^uth,® under whose 
trusty guidance all wajftt wen. The powerful nobles of the 


b SflO^B, 'living on the imand of Elephantine 
below the first cataract. The valley, at. 
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The enterprising ypnng monarch then commissioned XJni to 
esiaoJish u nbroken connection by water with the granite 
quarries,by opening a succession of fiv€‘cahais'througn.the 
inter vening gran ite Darners of the cataract; and the faithful 

.a™pult task, besides the building of 
ssven boats, launched and laden with great blocks of granite 
for ^e royal pyramid in only one year/ 

^^eJQ^th was too difficult of access, too distinctly sep- 
ajailOY .»^tur.ai limits^from the valley of the Nile^ 
raohs of this distant age to attempt more in Asia 
i^n, the.defense oJ^ their frontier and the protection of UTeir 
fining enterprises in Sinah The only barrier between 
Ihe south, however, was the cataract region. Mer- 
f the first qsitaract passable for Nije^fe^gts 

and a clokr control, if not the conquest of 
V northern Nubia was .jUite*feasible. It was not of itself a 
country w hich the agricultural Egyptian could utilize. The 
strip of euldyable, soil between the Nile and the desert on 
either hand was in Nubia so scanty, even in places disap¬ 
pearing altogether, that its agr ic ^ u ltural value was.slight. 

j.BaUfeSifesklte “ S>e,'ie?ert >)n, the east con- 



IfeSjSa5®te,.W, f™1k«nn<!rs.Ae. ooly Jiateway to 
( SlS/.^felCtfe.sftBt.h, wjtKjyhich constant trade was now 
,»tSffled.„, Besides.down the river 

and ivory; while 

ialeiime siaine.ronte^rom Bnnt and the countries further 
ir^Ee myrrh, fragrant gums and resin^s and aromatic 

fPharaoh shou ld (fomman.^ thja ronte. We know little of the 
ne^o and neg|iQida..tiibe8,^^qphabited the catarasit,legion 
.^fia.time. ■Immedi^t^ sonf;^! of the Eyvntian fron& 

exte nding w ell toward the second 



*%Beu(g, der Metalle., pp. 81, 83 sq. 
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was know n as Kusl^lthoujgh the name does not commonly 
occur on tie monuments until the Middle Kingdom. In the 
upper half of the huge formed by the course of the Nile 
bet^enMthe junction of the two Niles and the second catar- 
a3, was included, the territory of the powerful Mazd, who 
afterward appeared as auxiliaries in the Egyptian army m 

Egyptian word for soldierJaltima 
j^anae * * Matd ^ ^ ^ a late (Coptic) form of Mazoi. Probably 
on the we^rff the Mazoi was the land of Yam^ and between 
Yam' and Mazoi on the south and Wawat pn the north "were 
distributed several tribes, of whom Irthet a nd Sethnt were 
the most important. The last two, together wim wawat, 
were, sometimes united under one chief.^ All these tribes 
were still in the barbarous stage. They -dwelt in squalid 
settfements of mud huts along the river, or beside wells in 
the valleys running up country from the Nile; and besides 
the flocks and herds which they maintained, they also lived 
upon the scanty produce of their small grain-fields. 

Doubtless utilizing his new canal, Mernpre now devoted 
s pecial att ention to the exploitation of these regions. His 
power was so respected by. the chiefs of Wawat, Irthet, Mazoi 
and Yam that they furnished the timber for the heavy cargo- 
boats built by Uni for the granite blocks which he took out 
at the first,cataract.® In his fifth year Mernere did what 
no Pharaoh before him had ever done, in so far as we are 
informed. He anneared at the first cataract i 
receive the homage of the southern cm 


rocKS a record or tne event,— 


intiiraiJKt 


leaning upon his staff, while theNubian chiefshow down ja 
his presepc e. Hie unprecedented nature of the event is ino,^ 
mated in the a«Mmp_mjm^WC#tion : t;The cemM| of ' 
king himself, appearing behind the hill-eountry [of the ca 



■■■■TTWWPirMI'JCPWlP- ” 

•M «I HlimvlflOlL< lIM' 


i, liffiet and Wawat ( 


na gave gre^t 

•ISfMSre^wutilized the services of the Ele 

»L 338. * I. 324. ' L 316-31S. •Ibi 
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^«f'Ae.&?ti»>‘ .P®-— 

TffiSfio was ibw too old for active service, or had mcM 

died, although the title had “ow «e an ho^« 
able epithet or title of honour J ^ ^ ys relatives, 

5S^3#PS^Sitrsr.: 

f ^34SradelSSSSw, in . 

aji^ the southern Red Sea. 
W to^rdf-S^W perished ® 

-ptSfa, h^ardous IS toey 

Tf EtonhanLe they all bore the .titie “carav^iaatla^r. 

* Sgs %,pr7dijsfepl^feJ^^ 

nf the cirtfs facing modem Assuan, wneie xney bix 

of Elephantine, the one time home 

5t »)wn upon the r^and ot a P HaBfflLtoa' 

"* him on Tthree, successive 

recomea ^ At,.' «« he was,^u 
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bv the chief qLY am . Harjihuf set th^jQorth. The 

! s£ Egjmtians, and the escort of Ya mites acc ompany ing 
Haiihiif. mad^^ejprt. tq .ptedei; h>s ndily laden tram, 
bnt bronght him an. otferi ng jilfiattle and gam.^iw gflis^es. 

I cataract with, his valuable cargo in safety, 

ftadjia,.mstJOiere^by a messenger of the Pharaoh, with A 
Nile^ boat full of delicacies and provisions from, the court, 
(^I^Utche^by .the king for the refreshment of the now weary 
and exhausted nohle. 

M These operations for the winning of the extreme south 

( werenSlerfupted by the untimely de^^th of Mernere. He 
was,buried behind Memphis in the granite sarcophagus pro¬ 
cured for him by Uni, in the pyramid for which Uni had 
likewise laboured so faithfully, and here his body survived 
(Pig. 77), in spite of vandals and tomb-robbers, until its 
removal to the museum at Gizeh in 1881. As Mernere 


ireigned only four years and died^jarly in h-is^wl^ 
|withoTitis8uc,lTio Mcces^oh devolved uiroffliis half-broHfer, 
fwho, although only a child, ascended the throne as 
His accession and successful rule speak highly for Tne^h- 
bility of the family, and the faithfulness of the influential 
nobles attached to it. ^epi . Enekhnes-’ 

Merire, the second sister of the Thinite noniai^ch, whom Pepi 
I first had taken as his queen. HgrJijjoihGr |§Pj JPepL.tf ’ 
jincle, who was now nomarch of Thinis, wasjappoi^tqdJh! 
the child-l^ing as vizier, chi^Lilldge and 


dence city.^ He thus haT^TOge of the state durin, 
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I €r^atBr|pj^eye.l%hly prized ^ class in^®y/ 

were not unlike the merry genius Bes in appearance, and! 
they executed fauces in which the Egyptians took the great-* 
est delight. The land from which they came was connected 
by the Nile-dwellers with the mysterious region of the west, 
the sojourn of the dead, which they called the “land of 
spirits,” and the dwarfs from this sacred land were espe¬ 
cially desired for the dances 
with .which the king’s leisure 
hours were diverted. The 
child-king was so delighted 
on receiving news of Hark- 
huf’s arrival at the frontier 
with one of these pigmies 
that he wrote the fortunate 
noble a long letter of instruc¬ 
tions, cautioning him to have 
it closely watched lest any 
harm should come to it, or 
it should fall into the Nile; 
and promising Harkhuf a 
greater reward than king 
Isesi had given to his “treas¬ 
urer of the God,” Burded, 
when he brought home a 
dwarf from Punt. Harkhuf 
^was so proud of this letter 
^that he had it engraved on 
iithe front of his tomb (Fig. 
5^6), as an evidence of the 
^eat favour which he en¬ 
joyed with the royal house.* 
Not all of these hardy lords of Elephantine, who adven¬ 
tured their lives in the tropical fastnesses of inner Africa 
in tJie twenty sixtli century before Ghrist were as fortunate 
f M - One of f|i^ , a goyeraar. o f the gwith, nameg^ 

' ^ suddenly father, 

JI jniiiMtiiiwiiiiiirriritTT.f ' 



rwj. 76. STATtriE OP AN Old Empise 
UwARP. (From Maspero’a 
Archaeology.) 
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a train of a hundred asses marched ra|)idi^ southwardj^^ pirn.. 

,^s 3eai& ,.\yag presumably 4ue, 
father, and loading it upon an ass, 
He had befoi'e dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to inform the PharaoH of the facts, sending a tusk of 
^iy_fiye, feet bug, and adding that the best one in his cargo 
was ten feet long. On reaching the cataract he found that this 
messenger had returned, bearing a gracious letter from the 
Pharaoh, who had also sent a whole company of royal eni- 
balmers, undertakers, mourners and mortuary priests, with 
a liberal supply of fine linen, spices, oils and rich perfumes, 
that they might immediately embalm the body of the de¬ 
ceased noble and proceed to the interment. Sebni then went 
te.Mempms to p^yjiig respects to the Pliarapt).,sn4..<lfiW^r 
t he rich ca^ e jhicli his father had eoUected w fe spath. 
He was shown every mark of royal favour for his pious deed 
in rescuing his father’s body. Splendid gifts and the *‘gold 
of praise” were showered upon him, and later an official 
communication from the vizier conveyed to him a parcel 
of land.^ 

A loose sovereignty was now extended over the Nubian 
trjWP', "SPffif *lP8|Jfliakht, one of the Elephantine lords, was 
isid.m TODtroi, with the title “govermr of f(^reign pan- 
tries.”* In this capacity Pepi Ilsent him against Wawat 


the rebels, with numerous captives and children of tne’ emexs 
ashosfa^s.^ A second campaign there was still more suc^ 

s^he c ^aSiM» s iief8”5f0K5M«. 

s elvj^, besides their two commanders and plentiful spoil 
T^Sna their herds.* Expeditions were pushed far i 
r cataract regionTwh^oit^Sg^Wte^ Kush mj 




lantme tomb s,*’ am 
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6®/®? M not iflteraol can*®* prodvee^ tte 
^,&e,pistil Pjwwty. ( 

•%?»**«“ com- 

lai4 Cfiffi-t and *l'e ™5i22J2tte8?fe®™ 



I 


tE« adyeiitares of the Elephantine commanders who were 
to funt There was n o water way connecting the Nile 
M ^^a, and gj^leaders were obliged to build 
/their ships at the eastern terminus of the Ooptos ca rav an 
r ro^ *’from JJile, on the shore of the sea in one of the 
‘ mrbours llteTKoser or *Leucos famen. Ba iling vess els were 
much improved in the Sixth Dynasty by the mounting of the 

ww w iyt i . t* I6»**m««IwT •' 

ancient Steering oar on a kind of rudder post and the attach- 
[ ment of a tiller. Wh ile so en^saged, En^enkhet, Pej>i II^s 
n aval co mmander, was fallen upon by the Beduin, who slew 
^ll^and hi? c^jt^re command. Pepinakht was immediately 
djB] 2 |tched by the Pharaoh to rescue the body of the unfor¬ 
tunate noble. He asmnpUshed his dangerous errand suc- 



j jigiy f ] |; ec|n6nt. A subordinate ^qgcial 

of %e Elephantine family boasts in his lord’s tonab tha| he 

np probably eleven, times 

mSiftJJin *®®“ "*”«“y 

, accepted seclusion of the Old Kingdom can no longer be 
mamtained. yw^froi^ ftUPwing hitneelf to be isolated by 
f the deserts wMdi enyehjjM^ 1^1 land pn east and west, or 
(jij^^feract which hial once, jfipinaedi ]Ws southern boundary, 
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i£ESJffisW^=3rsni,3?^x^^ i 


fiiA Tweaty Sixth Oysiflsty, W6_^st^,^^,,^,,.,.,. - , 

Swferapp^SfA tbeir wpy^MP- ^ the 

*:aiwSr, when the nation had lost /“"f “ 

elasticity and creative energy which so abotmded in t 
Kingdom, the sole effort of her, priests and wise men was 
to r^tore the unsullied reUgion, life and 
in their fond imagination had existed m the Old Kingdom, 

as they looked wistfully back upon '*/””®® 

To us it has left the imposing line of temples, tombs a 

|^SitHair?ffet(!hing Tv,“llf„ter 

.wrate disert, the m^oauent witnesses to 

licence and titanic energies of the men who made^fee Old 

fe^Xm wKat ^ achieving, 

lif^cilnrcs Ihd internal organization, hut huijamg tne 
1 Avnlorinff uH^nowu 

^t^^u-sfiiag.their .commer?,*} en erpnses far up tte 
METnto M&"Afriea. Injelastw-act, they had yeached ^ 
gSSSteSSl; in architecture their tireto genius 
■Seated the cglnnin and originated the colonnade;^ 

SSf^mly ^0“ of a jntoent m tfeh^rea^ter, 
fl,u« _nnon character. 


w«lk 

'nl 




he world such a priceless hgri: 
it. It now remains to 

1 as, no nation had yet Deque^foeu ^ .. 

ye ^ M we stMid' dt' W close of .this remarkable age, 

^ ^eraea ail4pf.lmLylfeys^,«l>^ad hnft^ a 

jsfaniif&e elemental streiftSi !Lin 

such a reeondliatlon can ^ effected as will again 
piij^ ltannony and nnicm, peiMtting the conhnnanre o 
developmaht Cf which we have witnessed the 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DECLINE OF THE NORTH AND THE RISE OF 

THEBES. 


The internal struggle which caused the fall of the Old 
Kingdom developed at last into a convulsion, in which the 
destructive forces were for a time completely triumphant. 
Exactly when andl hy-whom the ruin was wrought is not now 
determinable, but the magnificent mortuary works of the 
greatest of the Old Kingdom monarchs fell victims to a car¬ 
nival of destruction in which many of them were .annihilated. 
The templg§ WQW upt merely pillaged and violated, but their 
fi nest wo rks of art were subjected to systematic and deter¬ 
mined vandalism, which shattered the splendid granite and 
diorite statues of the kings into bits, or hurled them into the 


well in the monumental gate of the pyramid-causeway, i 
|fe,us the foes of the old regime wreaked vengeance apon 
■hose who had represented aud upheld it. The n atio n wa s 

From jotggSiEit 

would appear ttat ,£»a.,.Qligarchy, possibly representing an 
afJeSijgt of fiie nobles to set up theiy joint rule, asswiied 
c ontrof fo7 -al'hrifif time at Memphis. .them 

the Sevega Dynasty. He follows them with an Ei^fe 
Dynasty^T'iiamphite kings, who are but the ling®^ 
sMow^'aniii^t Memphite power. Thei^ .j^sm^s 
servS' in the Abydos list show that they ,regar4ed,.the Sjgfti 
D^asi^ asltheir ancestors; but_n_one of their pyramd^..^g 
eYsi feeh 'found, nor have we heen’able W date any , ^IiS 
o'f the local nobiUty in this dar k age. In the .inlnes .^ 
qUBfrta "of Sinai and Hammamat, where records of every 
prosperous line of kings proclaim their power, 
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)f such weakness and disorganization that neither king nor 
loKIe was able to erect moniimental works which might have 
Is^Tved io ieli ns something of the time. ^Hqw long this 
nhhappy condition may have continued it is now quite impos¬ 
sible to determine'^) In the alabaster at Hatnub 

quantities of inscriptions nevertheless record work there by 
thejords of the Hajerruome, thus indicating the gathering 
power of the noble hbWI^ho disregard the king and date 
events in years of their own rule. One of these^ynasts even 
r^5fd^ with pride his repulse of the Icing’s power, ^ying: 


■■ 


lof 


''' rJ^' 

escu 



the day of violence frojn. the terrors 
A generation after the fall of the 


SiktnDynasty a famdy of flSraeieopolitan nofnarehs wrested 
I^OTpwii from the weak Memphites of tlie Eighth Dynasty, 
who.mayJh^Ye fingered on, claiming royal honours for nearly 
another century. 

Some degree of order was finally restored by the tnui^h 
of the nomarchs 0 ? Heracleopolis. This city, just south of • 
theT^^n^^ad Keen tKe seat of a temple and cult of Horus 
from the earliest djmastic times, and the princes of the town 
now succeeded in placing one of their number on the throne. 
Akhthoes, who, according to ^^netho, was the founder of 
the new dynasty, must have taken grim vengeance on his 
enemies, for all that Manetho knows of him is that he was 
the most violent of all the kings of the time, and that, having 
been seized ^ith madness^ he was slain by a crocodile. iChe 
new house is known to Manetho as the Ninth and Tenth 
Dynasties, but its togs were s ti H too feeble to leave any 
. .. W,,records oontem- 

porarf mA: Ae family survived except during the last three 

__*■ ' JTf_' 


genera: 

I records* of the aptive and suj 
iTfm met ,m a 
f been wnehp^^ 






felxlsC 


m wmch th^Y 

»E« «f,%E 

eopofitgn pripoes reatpred orfe, for 


, own domains 
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( 


as at there was no 

.n,,rr.n W- "W 

tneanzen beside ms wile. Ther^j^^ no. evil-doer . . , 

y’ *' ’^en 

,% ^1^9 slept on the road gave me praise, fortie 
like a m^n in his house; the fear of my soldier,-v^as.iliisf 
pxioiection.”? 

^o^^rchs enjoyed the most intimate.relations 
with the ro yal no use at IJ^jaejeppoiis; we first find the king 
a^n^inglEeTburial of the head of their noble house; and 
will Ifie daughter of the deceased prince ruled in Siut, her 
son, iClieti, then a lad, was placed with the chi]ldren of the 
royal..©useholdT fb be educated.^ W hen . old enough, be 
relieved his mother of the regency, and if we.mny judge of 
^tbeeptire country from the administration of this Siut noble, 
the^land must have enjoyed prosperity and plenty. He dugj 
canals, reduced taxation, reaped rich harvests, and main-' 
tained large herds; while he had ajways in readiness a body 
ojLtjpops and a fleet. Simh_was the wealth and power of 
these Siut nobles that they soon became a buffer state on 
the south of inestimable value to tiie house of Heracdeopolis, 
and kheti was made military “commander of Middle 
Elgypt/’^ 

Meantime ampng tbn nobles of the Sonth a similar pow¬ 
erful family of noniarchs was slowly rising into notice- 
Some four hundred and forty miles above Memphis, and 
less than one hundred and forty miles below the first cat¬ 
aract, along the stretch of Nile about forty miles above the 
great bend, where the river approaches most closely to the 
Red Sea before turning abruptly away from it, the scanty 
margin between river and cliffs expands into a broad and 
fruitful plain in the midst of which now lie the mightiest 
ruins of ancient civilization to be found anywhere in the 
world. They are the wreck of Thebes, thejsLOrJ ^to tgjce^ 
Tnormmetitftl citv At this time it was an obscure provincial 
toTO,,and the neighbouring Hermontms ^ 

1 1, 404. «I, 305, 1. 10. »I, 413- * ^ 
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Lei 


lotei 


of the Doo r 01 me is omn, j-uv k>uuv.. 

the nomes aiding each 

other with grain and provisions.® Bitef jvas^ora able, to 
oreanize the whole South in rebellion, mustenngjus forws 

infflw'^uCbWrafinaUv wre^^^^ Tn \ 

ffi^a^nt ldnsdpm,,:w|lh Thehes at its he^’ ■ 

ISa'ewr after recognized as the ancestor of the Theban hn?, 
and the monarchs of the Middle Kingdom set up his statue ; 
in the temple at Thebes among those of their royal prede -1 
ce^rs who were worshipped there.® 

At .this juncture, the unshaken fidelity of W 

w£lBil»ion,of.,te,.hftiise of Heracieopohs; for » 
,2®'pSSaps a son of the nomarch whom we first 

ftiS there noiffl allied. atW iq the fed against the 
aggressioii of ®iebes. He marched southward to stem an 
■^ Sgr;: rib'^utherne?^:ag^^^ ttem on the west 

drove them.hacsk, recoyenng.lost territory 
t^*h as “the fite« of the Port of the South,” pj^- 
ably ISyaioi? A second army which was advancing to 
•M-dhie e^st £^i&S.,Ukewis&.^feted; 

, fnrwd ashore. thfflg.naMHnander dfiven 

into *h» n ver aim jfie sUps ffiparcptly captured„ta..Xg&i. 

»nriv nted as “military commander 
|Hig eon Kheto^^was .pnaFyaPfiP...,.. . ^ We 

^Tftl g'wSel Sd,” and 


contyiTi' 


tottering 

y .W . >i-i.. -j. 




<V' ,ii’*'t' 480 . 


He sn 


SSker " ^<3 brSu gfa Ql^'M 


ie« 


•% 48T-0. 
•IbiA 


•li 419. 
n, 898, 409, li 93. 





^pECLINE OF NORTH 


OF. TRBbfe^'J 



pride how h ia (Kheti’e) enormous fleet s 


they land ed in triumph, Kheti says.^ ^Uhe city 

• • • women mingM witLjnenZa 



ThusJn^lEeTom^^ (Fig. 78) o^ 

these Siut lords we gain a fleeting g limps e of the Heraele- 
opolitan kings, just as they are about to disappear Anally 
from the scene. 

0^. hayiLj3ieea.iJaG^^^ 

rising. Intef, the nomarch, had been succeeded (whether 
immediacy or not is uncertain) by another Intel., whp was 
the Arst of the Thebans to assume royal honours and titles, 

' thus “becoinihg Intef S the Arst king of the dynasty. He 
pressed the Heracteopolitans yigourously, pushed his frontier 
noHITward, and captured Abydos and the entire Thinite 
nome. He made its northern boundary the “Door of the 
^North,”^ fnat .is* the northern frontier of his kingggm, as . 
Elephantine at the Arst cataract was the “Door of the Boutt|. *’ 
His “Door of the North” was in all probability Te|lbi of 
Siut's “fortress of the Port ofthe^uth.”^ HiaJ ong reign 
of over Afi^^ars ended, h e ,.yza8 jw a3 K t^^ Igtef^ 

ITT^ whom We know little beyond the fact of his sucees- 


JLms.POW tbat the accession of a line of Mentuho- 
teps, probaHy .a collateral branch of the Theto ^jpfly, 
Sfelished the universal supremacy; of Thebes. Menta ' 



top n evidentl y brou ght the war,.wittLthe j;sa:ft. Jfl.j@. t^|fa- 
nS^t cld8 e: fe boasted' with impnnitj of his yiotpries^OT^: 
(,'nis countrymen and on the walls of , his temple at Hebelen 

‘.■ • - -j-i'—-L- +|ie CJ 


scene a» wie;* ujuuuiu*^ 

tnr5jiWs|bt¥fSoM t k forei^ jm 

lteS 3 ST^*>' 


'^;>See ^lidvVp. 


»I, 4^2, 4$3 D, t 4. 

' n, 423H. '*' '; vi' 


•I, 423 0 . 
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-KJ 


never very yigouroas, co^^ely,,cona^^^ 

centuries ^fer tile fall of tRe Cynas^ and the 
jdo^se of the Old Kingdom, Egypt was reunited under a 
stron g an d vigourous line of prihcesi’ capable oFcurbing in 
a measure the powerful and refractory lords, wnoT are now 

.A-..A-«»<<ii ’ ** ■■'■.'>' '' ..-And****' It’*”''!’* 

entrenched in the nomes all over the land. Nothing^ 




onTiX’r*.* 


IS certainly known of the family relations of this new Theban 
nouse* TheTcmgship presumably passed from father to son, i 
nit there are clear eyidences of rival claims to the sceptre ,' 
nor is the order of the kings entirely certain. ^ 

Royal expeditions abroad, long interrupted, were now 
resumed. Nibiowere-Mentiihoten IIPs vizier. Amenembet 
left a ser^s of very interesting inscriptions in the Hamma-> 


maFquarries, telling of his twenty five days’ sojourn there 

. LI*, i. __ I'f* ‘ ^ » •» 


mrpbse of procuring the blocks for the king’s 

_ ‘■■•r' ’ 1“ ci> ■ I .. .***»)'• < ^ 

j saTCophu^us and lid, with an expedition of ten thousand 
the lajgesl thus far hnown in the history of Egypt.. 
Tll^the god of the region, granted them the greatest mar¬ 
vels in furthering their work; a gazelle ran before th^ work- 
men^and dropped her young upon the very block which 
they were able to use for the sarcophagus-lid; and later a 
rain-storm filled the neighbouring well to the brim. Thft., 
work was thus speedily completed, and Amenemhet bpagts 
*'^My soldiers returned without loss: not a miiU perished, 

ilSiaSLa?A died, notj. wsifcBian 
ms enfeebled.”^ The rneii. for, these expeditions were 
drai^uJM^ll parts it is , thus evident 

thai the last Jhrte..Meat^ the whole coun- 

t%, a^ ibat^^they had restored the power and prestige 
of Jhs,.,^h 4 r,aok s office. Its relation to me local lords and 
nomarchs we shall soon be able to discern more clearly, as 
the Theban family known as the Twelfth Dynasty presently 
emerges into view. 

tors®, of ea^ngi^toteat for several ^ 
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KEeti with a-—. - _ 

BuMiii£enterjgriiesrs^^^ mfcupted, were again under- 
tqken. a nd on the weste r pla in pl^Xh^hes M entuh^te p IV 
Sd^,sinan;terraS'@ 

ward served as the Hatshepsut ’sJbeau^ 

sanctuary hesi^e it at 'Dexjs3jj|al[|^ 1]^. “ 

covered, constitute the oldest huUding. at Thebes. It was 
evidently b7 mortuary character, and the reliefs on the walls 
depicted foreign peoples bringing tribute to the Pharaoh. 
Mentuhotep IV’s long reign of at least forty six years gave 
him* ample opportunity to solidify and organize his power, 
and he was regarded in after centuries as the great founlder 
and estabiisher of tlicban supremacy. His ^uce^ssor, Men- 
tuhjto y, was also able to continue the long interrupted 
foreign enterprises of the Old Kingdom Pharaohs, 
united the resppnsihiUty. aE .commerce with the,8outhprn 
countries in the hands of a powerful ofh^;ial, already exist¬ 
ent in the Sixth Dynasty, under,the old title 
Door of the South.’’ Mentuhotep V’s chief treasurer, 
TTfttm. who boi'e this i mpo rtant omeo, was^dl^P^tched J;o the 
EedSea by the Hammainat road with a following of thr,^ 
thousand men. Such was the efficiency of his organization 
thaUach man received two jars of water and twenty small 
•biscuit-like loaves daily, involving the issuance of six thou¬ 
sand jars of water and sixty thousand snch loaves by the 
commissary every day* during the desert march and the stay 
in the qnarriel of'Hammamat. Everything possible was 
done to make the desert route thither safe and passable. 
Henn dug fifteen wells and cisterns,* and settlements of colo¬ 
nists were afterward established at the watering stations.* 

retnm^jy 




Am 
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where he s^ur^ and brought ^ack wiffi 
ITSSXie blocks for the statues lu the rpya} temples.*,..]^- 
' tuhotep, V ruled at leasteight years.* _ _ ^ 

After this,fflfifigs|i8ft,,Qf, 

'^^4 -rv J __/3i«v\1anarl V^xr a nctw finn 





..i-i'AlM •«»»<! 

able to 
.assume 


assume me mrque as nrsi King ui. 

.A rtrtsy ym^hie alSS^^ new kfflg.fflroySf^ad 
In his veins; in apy. 6ase his, family always regard&d.Jhe 
as'their ancestor; thexpai41w.,honour and 
nea nisstatue in the Karnak temple of Thebes.* After i 
^Tittle over one hundred and sixty years* .the . 
.■.>b Dynasty was thus bto.ught to a close about 2000 
few monuments; their modest pyramids of 
S&iaraon-tEewesT^ plain of Thebes were^in a 
perfect state of preservation a thousand years later, but 
they barely survived into modern times and their* vanish¬ 
ing remains were excavated by Mariette. Nevcraejtess they 
laid the foundations of Thebap, p.aK£L.??4 i;SSE?J.S 
'?^‘3fbri®rvigompu8.ieyaoxment, w^^^ ?ow followed 

uudOT taOK successors. 
ItwWwthPstai^oethatAmenemhrf 

alt^slatiim. We bear of a campaign on the Nde mpi a fleet 

ris6 "W© Witnessed in the Old ivin^doinj 4, 

rulmg their ,great doWial 

back up<m a long line of ancestry reachm?^ 

Mto the generations of their lathers, whose power had causec 

^ fall of the Old Kingdom; and we find them repairini 


^ 1 ,4Sa-4®3, 


*T, 418. 

• IV, 514. 


• I, 419. 
•1, 465. t 



DECLINE OP NORTH AND RISE OP THERES 

I the fallen tombs of these founders of their houses.* While 
theElev( ^ “ - ' — 



afterano^er. Here and there'some a 
Inad seized the territory and towns of a 


_ 1 nomarc 





restore. 

power. ^‘He established the southern landmark perpet- 
: u^ng the nortiiemliKe" thfe heavens ; he divided the^ g^^ 

I jiver along its middle; its eastern side of the ‘Horizon of 
j Horus’ was as far as the eastern highland; at the comingi 
' of his majesty to cast out evil shining like Atum himself;] 
when he resto red that which he found ruined; that which af 
City had taken fro m its n eighb our; while he gaused city, to; 

itsDoundary w ith city , establishing their landmarks j 
like Jhe heayens, distinguusmng their waters according toj 
that which was in the writings, investigating according to? 
that which was of old, because he so greatly loved justice. 

I Thus the nomarch of the Oryx-nome relates how A^nemhet 
[ proceedea at the installation of his grandfather as nomarch 

'fee:--'. 

To suppress the landed nobles entirely and to reestablish 
the bureaucratic state of the Old Kingdom, with itgjoca l goy> 




.e. ! 


leyelppmc 


which had hecome so evident in the Fifth Dynasty h^ n® 

m!i«a"Wrroii^r^^§ne; Aiaenemh^ 

best Jjg mighO He haS..acWey|| 

fflSlJly employing in his cause tliose 3 i^eJ^.ito 


DQ w^e^ h, and we see him r ewarding 

learned frpn? the above record in a famous tomb* of the 
family at Benihasan. The utmost that, Ameawnhet ^^ 
U, ess-e. *1,625. * 1 , 6l9-63i 
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accoijffliiisb, therefore, 

ssrrS^fe 

^r&pre^d^nted vfc 

Z Bnally Zceeded in, to, erecting, 

Egypt with tlie stable organization, li^bicb enabled her abont 
2000 B. Q. to entej upon her second great period of produc¬ 
tive ieveiopmeni, the Middle Kingdom. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM OR THE FEUDAL AGE: STATE, 
SOCIETY AND RELIGION. 

It had been but natural that the kings of the EleveRfb 
Dynasty shonld reside at Thebes, where the founders of the 
^}ml jL.h |id, lived during the long war for the conquest of 
tl«i-ji)rth. Bu t. Aincnemh et was^^eyidktJ^jma^to^ 
tinao thiis,, R i®, imagine reasons why he 

Concluded that his presence was necessary to maintain Ws 
position among the Northern nomarchs, who may still have 
felt leaningis toward the fallen house of Heracleopolis. 
Moreover all the kings of Egypt since the passing of the 
Thinites a thousand years before had lived there, except the 
Eleventh Dynasty which he had supplanted. T he location 
which he selected was on the west side of the river .some 
r ni l bs 's bnth T i f’ MempM Si The exact spot eannot now be iden- 
tifieHT^TirWirprbb.^^^^ near the place now called Lisht, 
where tlie ruined pyramid of Amenemhet has been diseov- 
Sid. The* name given to the residence city was signifiO 
cant of its purpose; Amenemhet named it Ithtowe, which* 
means “Captor of the Two Lands.’' In hieroglyphic the 
name is always written enclosed within a square fortress 
with battleraented walls; from tliis stronghold Amenemhet 
swayed the destinies of a state which required all the skill 
and political sagacity of a line of unusually strong mlers 
in order to maintain the prestige of the royal house. 

The nation was made up of an aggregation 










The noBle familibs of .the, E!:pyi°g>^l 
have sem-w^irsomemes Kok bad upon a hne.pf AS: 
& r^<*^-tE'6la itrngaim, four or ^ 

«Sithev had'tbus eMeaajfrpug foothd^^ 




y 



Baas 


_|^_£|__ 0 n|T -- - ^ 

no. 79. OFncss OF TUF NoKMicn KaaoMnotop *t Bekiuasa*. 

rf pataW m fa •"« “" ® 

• fl iJomaint We recall also that under the weak 
SWaffidence following the Old Kingdom they 
had ruled as almost independent dynasts dating events m 
years of thdr own rule and no longer in ^ 5®’^ 

If the Pharaoh, whom in some cases they had 
even successfully i^isted* 
co me a 

—W. , - —- Va/U, d JiC/00 



middle KINDDOM 


gg (Fig. 79), scribes and 
eMMial machiner 


fqiietibBadei arid all 


roya 


The nomarch at Qeptos was able to send an 

**'"■111 >■ .* ii)i»i«ill»»»i»i»" \i mil .Muff 


f'l'-y'/'iVl 




I 

fjiUttM 


li/, 


Wi'lf W':» 


Imiinnn 



.... 



Fio. 80. A COLOSSUS OF Alabastee about Twenty-two Feet High Tbans* 
rOBTED ON A^SlEDGE BY 172 MeN IN FOUB DOUBLE LINES AT THE 
Rofeb. (From a Middle Kingdom Tomb at El Bershoh,) 

expedition , of. 

broil flrhtback two blocks seventeen feet long, and a second 
ich returned with a block twenty feet six menes 


fJti 



ime dn 


ii 5 WPiffl»TT!f? WI f 


Ifeejaua23:.5£|tekl 

alstefeyeigliiiig over s: 


the river a tage hlack ef aJA-- - . „ , 

anJTarge enough for a statue of the nomarch some 
two feet high. Su^^]tor^e|sJjya.^ggd^^|^ 
*1, 620--531. • I, p. Z26,.ll0^f;i^;-'—'’^ * i^-W" 

•I, 694-70G. *b 403; 037, 4^1^ 
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IftKrSfts and encpuragea 

llrSSdlS^rperslal oy'Srsight ypanlted m a 

(SSr^dented economic .deyelfi£Bent. 

r i. rlninmatioii turnishes a uDit 


or wnax wasvw aua*v«, . ' ’ *' ' ?r -Ti. iJiia anil 

the land was in need I maintained the city wi^ 

Iheket [graih-niedsures], I all oTv ed the citizen to fe 

ilSinMlf**Krain: and his wife, flie widow and her son. I 

iremitted-alLtoposts M"elTy“man 

fiy-wlathers. 1 fflled the pastures with ® ““ 

^hld many breeds.,the cows brought forth twotol^ fcjds 

'ctoutfiess icppjtei^^ tie 

„j5S£T"paithful officials of the nomareh show Jbe seme 
spSsfejQt therwelfare of the 

' ^ ^ 1 'I Xl... .MM A £<10*10 4 -Qnf fransnrp.r in tuC iiiebaii Home 


“sustained Gebelen during uniruiuui ^ . 

Iiim^e 3 ''me^^ But 1 took not the 

rJSn I toS'nbt hfs field. I made ten herds of goats, with 
iSpte in' & of each herd; I made two herds of cattle 
and a herd of asses. I raised all kinds of sma“ ea • 
made thirty ships, then thirty more ships, and I brough 
grain for Esneh and Tnphium, after GeMen wm e“^“ed. 
The nOffle'’ori!heBeswWnp stream [to Gebelen for sup- 
nliesl. Never did Gebelen send upstream or down-strMm 

to another district [for supplies].ThejngiMXJk— 

evotei hiiasel£J®JllfUito^ 

,el®cStirallcir^Sfte above records are taken from tomb- 
fflefipKA^raB designed to per^tnate snch a memory 
imoug die people, ^ill niflre..B 6 sjfe@-.iB. - fi- 

fxjppffis, „ 

*1, 407. ‘Ii *50. 




as mscril 

^ »I, 088. »I, 408. 




I ciuzen s aaugnter wlio 

Widow w^TWiig“““ 


1 misused, there was no 
era was no peasant whom I re- 
PPised* thera.,.;^as no herdsman whom I repelled, there was no 
of serf-labourers, whose people I took for [unpaid] 
imposts,^here was ,none wretched in my community, there 
. was none hungry in my time/,. When-iiears.,>of famine caraje 

.lhe„Oryx;mpj, as % , 

iPd northern boundary, preserving its people alive, 
and furnishing its food, so that there was none hungry 
therein. I gave to the widow as to her who had a husband; I 
exalt th^ above the smail in all I gave. 
Then came great ffiTes, rich in ^ain and all things, but I did 
not collect the arrears of the field. ”*1 After making all due 
allowance for the natural desire ofrhe npm^rch to record 
the most favourable aspects of his government, i tJs evident 
that the paternal character of his local and personal rulei" in 
; a" community of limited numbers, with which he was ac¬ 
quainted by almost daily contact, had proved an untold bless- 
Jpg to the country and jpppulation at large. 

The domains over whicli the nomarch thus ruled were not 

ilis 


all his linqualified possessions. His wealth consisted of 
lands and revenues of two classes: the “paternal,,estate,” 
received from his .ancestors and entailed in his line; and the 


“conhf^s estate,”* over which the dead hand had no control; 
it 'Was"“'cbhveyed as a. fief by the Pharaoh anew at the 
! nomarch's death. It was this fact which to some 
enabled tfeJPhTOP)? control the feudatories and to spc^rp 

p{,pVlisans of his house throughput the 
country. Nevertheless he could not ignore the natural line of 
succession, which was throughjtheddest^^ 

we have observed at Sint, 

father iinfil her son wag 





lords of the Oryx-nome at Bemhas,an.TeveaT very clearly the 
iSffhliee in the fortunes of this family. 

of Amenemhet 1. as we have seen, he apppiiited 


rium 

11, 523. 


a I, 636. 
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appan^e wiJie„jQryx-nome. to which Snumhotep also soon 

_ ‘ ;! 'Ti^nnnnnnr-rii • j 

succeeded as nomarch. As a snecial favour of Sesostns L 

- -- ... .— .* . --.yi^ 

's two son8;pher- 



ite d their f ather 


efs, Nakht being appointed l^unt of 
meni, of whose beneficent , rttlc we have 


M^t;aafu, 

just read, receiving the Oryx-nome. Their sister Beket 
m arried a p owerful official at the court, the vizier and gov- 
m^r of the reSdence-city, NehrL who was nomarch of the 
neighbpurmg Hare-nome; and the son of this union, a second 
KJmmnhOT^^ ihereupon by succ6§sion through his mother,! 
jtaSvappointed to succeed his uncle Nakht as count of Menet- 
Khufii. Observingihe value in the Pharaoh’s eyes of being 
the son of a nomarch’s daughter, this second Khnumhotep 

the .el4est,daughter of hisjei^onar 
oSitne north, the nomarch of the Jackal-nome. Thus tihe 


second had a claim through 


son of Khnuml 


nis mother upon the dackal-npme, to which in due course 
inePnaraon appointed him; while the second son of the mar- 
na^g^ after honours at court, received his father’s fief of 
jlehet-Khufu.^ The history of this line through four gen- 
.erations thus shows mat tne rnaraoh could not overlook the 

Which he Anowea them evidently iiniitea the controL wnicn 

' . ■ . , ■),,., 


:ije 


__*,^-.^w>iover a l^s fprimdahre dynasty of noMes. 

To what eram those lords felt the restraint of the royal 
haz# m their government and Administration it is not now 
poOsihle to determine. A royal commissioner, who se 4nlY 
it was to look to the intorestTWme Pharaoh, seems to 
have rosidMm the nomo, ahdjhere were *‘oyersoers:m»lhe 


/'CS& 





under him) in charge"'ffilhe 

e wereconr 

____^^ing ’s house 

,J^(m of the Or^-nome. 

•I, mi 
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I The, treasury was the organ of the central, govetwmj&nt, whicli 
I gave administrative cohesion to the otherwise loose aggre- 
Waticm, of nomarchies. 
in ^)ie noyiea. Some ’ 

serye^Js^msTo" haW*tJ88ir*S(f^^ by government 

overseers, wmle Kr^Sriarge extent it was entrusted to the 

BSMfo ProbsEslMiatflje ‘‘couat^tuSe.’’ lie “gang- 
overseers of the crown possessions or the Oryx^nome’^ gave 
to Ameni three thousand bulls, of which he rendered^^an 
annual account to the Pharaoh, saying, ‘/I was praised on 
account of it in the palace [of the Pharaoh]. I cafrie^fll 

i j B p« 't’ 'w i^iyanteiy',' • ■* 

their dues to the king’s house: there were no arrears against 
nie^oh. any, office of his.V^ Thuthotep, the nomarch of the 
Hare-nome, depicted w-ixh great pride in his tomb at El 
Bersheh “great numbers of his cattle from the king and his 
cattle of the [paternal] estate in the districts of the Hare- 
nome. ’ We have no means of even conjecturing the amount 
or proportion of property held by the crown , in the ponies 
and “count’s estates.” but it is evident that the claims of 
these powerful feudatories must have seriously curtailed the 
traditional revenues of tto Pharaoh. He no longer had the 
resources of the country at his unconditional , disposal as in 
tEMSi«dSW;evW,,thoii^.,it^asoSm^ 
kin g’s grac^l hat hg lorda .h#.ihskM80 Otter reamtces 
Smfeeagnry WBIS. however, nowaSBilaHs. and if not ei- 
tirely new, were henceforth more energetically exploited. 
,j Besides his internal revenues, indhling'ffie tribute!ortijw 
iRpmes and .the Eesidence, the .Pharaoh , received a legsk t 


as we 
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Pa]?stine, also furnished not unwelcome contributions to 

-'^^rSaLoffice, ‘ 

^ wwi in wy *'- ' ttia i^^ffouMe Eold-liouse, ” the * dou ole ^ ^iY sy 
^S^n?other‘pr”S3iir^%„cpimtry, cp»!»to 
the central' magazines and stock-jards tiie annual rgye^ues 

’;^^^Trrrr^araoh:"^" W^^^ 

^ the great quantities 


of commoames iHvuivcv*. flia 

treasuifi r, with fes^^sislrt, tM,- 
“treasurer of the ’ and vigourous admimstratmn 

4.1, records of these active 

of tirtiSris evident m the frequent ^^^oras oi 

oSrfeSsIhSnottttoiSiig aeir.raut,t% often 

ygy S^y -tup^Stendell^VMng^’B jpterests ip ?inai, ffam- 

l^^^ohlMor'eSTf fte:lted Sea at the teTOin»8„Pf 

vn^T'lOIwfidint that.thej^^^^^ 

i> j t urn I J' lif^^?”ftr* ’ '''^ 'j! "The 


, orsuhordmates, sxewaru«, ^ 

tfiSiMces under the heads of sub-departments was obviously 
ton before. They began to display an array of 
♦Ito many successive ranks, heretofore unknown, 

Sre tetoVadually differentiated. Among tose ap^l 
more prominently than heretofore t he_epgme ers and statied 
_w. the mines and onarnes under 


1 . -y. - --- 

the rise OX an official midcUe( 5 ||i§s.^ j i, 

asIS^e" 

‘* ' ^ « nil . ^ i\'T il’FlA CyAll 



evidently Mssgs 


0. - 1 
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iififfijuiore than one *‘SQuih&m.T.en.*^ imd “Mi 
Soutte^feis” werej^^ix.,e ntrusted, 
a-dministrative. commissions to 1 

/''"''■•'I',J 

e census and tax 





aammisirative. commissions ov tne K ing, as 

’ ' rds in charge 

, . . . ^ 11 .. I H IM . 

nectlop with the judicial administration cannot 
jd with clearness. Magistrates with the sole 


be determined with clearness. Magistrates w ith the sole 
trtf^~ff ''^ju'3'S?^*^"'wliS are occasionally found, 


may havo been well-to-do middle class citizens who assumed., 
jud icial functions within a restricted local jurisdiction. The 
la w wh ich they administered, while it has not survived, j^d 

iTffig^ and was capa]j|e ^ f 

It' - J*-'-'' 4 __ _ 1 1 Ill' _ __X_X 


temple of his city, shpjfjpg; the closest differentiation pf lhe 

possg^s.?^ in these tffQ di|ferent 
The scanty records of the time throw but, littlp li^t upon 
the other organs ^pf goyernment, like the administration of 
lands, the system of irrigation and the like. F or t he pur^ 
POge of carrying ojjjjuljlic wpiks, as ^1 as for taxation and 
census record s, the conu t;xj£aS.di3l4si.inteJLy^ 
trative districts of tne South and the North, and the “Mag- 
nates of the Southern Tcm^ served in both districts, showing, 
ftp^ey^'w^re Hof’confined'to the South, alone. The office 
of the g Qvemoi -'of % gooth. .hiij.A,.<feaPPgaM nnd alrea dy 
fie^e'aS^Jose of the Old langdoju the title hg 5 l„J^fege 




was enrolled as soon as he had established an mdepep- 
denTTimiseli^^^^^^^^ members, belonging to it, includ¬ 

ing serfs and slaves. His oath to the correctness of the 
registration-list’was taken by a “Magnate of the Sonthem 
Tens” injhei«!dbsiice, one of the bureaus of the vWer’s 
department, where all this-regisIWW,,,*,.®^. 
e|)C2!lBaSBJ«,JPKPMy. ocev ^*- **®i intervals,,^p&9^. 
years and there are some indications that the period ipay 

*1, 568 ff. 
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have been fifenj^rs.^ 


was tfans 

wuouo MU'* S22; 




IS onreans 




ipj 


ouses an 


ee of chief 


:'#1(^^r'16,''il*f** 





nowfirs,® That he imgJMiJayQ Y§.^^ tQ^>^■ 

in-t i^WHfotY^!£ aeiia»het.l,’s»E?^^.a§§»fey 

til^iS^SKiD Hia SSi office brongUt 

BWiRiffi rv®^% 2 rr'feie™|a irialea a nome.^ 

more neeeesary than ever ttot.tjie.^iaenmery 

rol"l^Ve"Sa’^iuid be ii ftrbande of men of nnciue^ 

'■fimaed loyalty. I Ifoiing men were bright ng^ ft® 91 '’'*® 

re^*^i^L>/honenEsrffiixr» 


^3vTT»Aiir+ hpititr certain oi tny uuius } 

the 


be ^sure the kin 




















middle kingdom OB the Ebodad age 


yaMofl of a career, and the wise pniise him .;wlip fawws 
: ^ sdenTTpbe kto^ §sbakBai»'e. Affiag- 

Ill’s court, left upon Ms tomb-s ton^ an 

1 ^ name, puniy yourselves by bis path, an4.jc.sj|all J>p free 
ESffl .trouble. Tlie belpyed of the king shil be bleesed; Mt I 


iSMfiiiji usj. uij-vwu Lu witJ wuiexs. , 

I I « ^ , ^ . . I'i ,4 

Under such conditions the Pharaoh could not but surround 
nimael|,.with the necessary power to enforce his ’v^T men 
obliged to do so. A class of military < 4 n++««/io«fo»» /^T. 


;s" 0 


h ft ®“® . A.a. 

How nnmer- 

0U8 they may have been, it is now impossible to determine. 


at least the nucleu 


itan^i 


alt,^ppgb jfi. eyment that they..TO^»9t;r#iry4t.,m..^h^m^ 
n^tesjo.^,^ Whence they wge 

drawn is also uncei^in, but tjipir.ppminanders at 
of H gher l^r^h than the middJfi jdass. We shad .find ftpni 
as the most prominent force in aUJfee Pharaoh’s w 
ci; 4 i£S ,Nubia, and also in.^.aTO,,ftf 
ilS-TO^ 

time wH composed of the free bom citizens or toe mi®p 

cigar ;te%nsjh8-.waite.eijffi^ 

onTMTMft-ne 'rtla/ioi? ViTmaal'? 




A . . t . _ ^ jn _ ^ i._.xf_ j .. ^ . 


IFfime of wai was therefore made up of conting^t 9 „feH;- 
^;to‘ana:<»mmmded hy the fendatori^. 

Were •SrgSasBL.felHJB^^ 




■r,i,.i ir 
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nriPRts ov Dot wereorg^izedjind e^il§Al^ 

3i fferent classe^^iLjouth, 

eraHons/^a tern ,desi^natg§,pie 

^^iJTirSi 'were ioKcome successively liable to draugbt 
^Sic ^er ' A's in to Old^d^ffi,.m.Sa», 
iSsort^ttlStle more than a ae ries o. 09 £!^ L^Sl|g^ 

of the Egyptian. 

court since to 

Sixth Dynasty had resulted in the rise of a prOTincial sm 
cietji of which we »‘jU '8li“P®^S. «§Pcoially, .atl!Iefe^ 

SSfc and gut, where to ft»W to n£- 


■Rgfmeb, Beniliasan ana oiui, - 

^Xa^e iSr^eseryedriLit Abydo^> where al otor 
S “now desired to he buried or to erect a memorial stone 

rtto Ufe of to nobles therefore no longer centred m to 

^ scattered 

■S;STfe“iS”Ss-« '-r "j-Sm, 

SsTifeHm issofs ■"> ■"•‘Sa, w 

to wuStry'nobleman, with whom we would gladly tarry it 

s^'pemitted.' CWac|erjsti&,8lAW,.-^^ ‘Sm^®ce 

It t the middle^cETTo some extent this prominence 

a tomb, a tomb-stone and mortuary 

S^Sit tv^ become a necessity also for a large prop^^ 

1 tion of this class, who felt no ^ 

memorial f. *friy eight hundred men of to 

. four bore no title either of office or 
fS^'-SeraSmes designate themselves as “«iti. 
iiTof^he tom,”*'bS ordinarily to name stands alone 

' .iv Yifi bint of the owner^s station.,* So||^ 
on to tomVstone, with no hint« tne ^ otherslS 




io sudi an untitled mtixeu which he had made of 

<«>stly c0dar iihported from Lebanon. ^ 
hntoiiMiy »M those who oooasionally prefix *° , 
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an indication of their calling, like “master sandal-maker,** 
“goM:g 2 Xlitli” or “copjier-smifh^ ** Without otEeF "designa¬ 
tion of their station in life. Of the people bearing titles of 
office on these Middle Kingdom tomb-stones of Abydos, the 
vast.jjagj ority were small office-holders, displaying no title 
of rank an3undoulbtedIy"Ee^ same middle class. 


^ I* 

ijaft 


assistant 

reader will recall, was so solicitou s i 

..- - 

luOMllas a “ citizen .** The inheritance by the son of his 
father *s callmg /aTf^dy not uncommon in the Old Kingdom, 
was now general. The tomb-stones of the time exhort the 
passers-by, as they would that their children should inherit 
their offices, to pray for the deceased. ^ Such a custom must / 
necessarily lead to the formation of an'^cial middle class.'^ 
Theu i ability to readand write also raised them abdve thps^ 
of their own station who were illiterate. A father bringing 
his son to be educated as a scribe at the court-school exhorts 

*<■, .. ,, . . v..‘.'W‘«''*•'■«*«'«•'fc|Jj'■l- 

nlm to industry, and takmg up calling after calling, show 
handmraft abounds in gjmcult,ijB,s,,n|iRJl^Wl» 
while that of the scribe alone brings honour, ease and wealtn.® 
Although the state of the arts sliows'iclearly that the crafts- 
men of the time were often men of the finest ability» whose 
station in life could not have been undesirable, the scribal and 
officml middle class thus looked down upon thenu ana exalted, 
the calling of the scribe above all others. From this time on 
we sMl find the scribe constantly glorying m his knowb 
ed ge and h is station. S^}ejae^^n 9 nun]ffii|te,, 9 |,,ftg„ 
revealedjto gs.onlx.Jft6Jjfe.J»Llta„tjS^ 

Mfll 

Kingdom we thus discern a prospwou^^J^I^ 
mi^^e mass in the provinc68j sometimes owning theii; „pc^n 
slavea and lands and brin ging their,,ofeni^JT feyMS, 
to the tem ple of the town as did the noma^^ 

*Pap. Sallier II. ,si, 68«. 


>See above, p. ICO. 
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they may be able to come forth from the tomb and yiew these 

f^taV presentations. Among, ,thft W 

pjbeession bearing the g^'s body to hjs topb.fe^^rial. It 
“ tnral that this cnstem.should finallyjj|9||,jfl4d^^^ 


fhSTffJo® of lin£^Srof 
rnledo^r a thousand years before, 

regarded i|s that, of Osiris/ 

SfoSaSliiM^ 


iiSfciI •; 1 v . nflipr nlapp in 

lAbydos gained a sanctity ..pQSS^s^TO. 

- powerfully upon the people; .t&ey 

.„.n-^ pUarimage to the place and the ancient tomb of &r 

beneath a mountain of jars containing the 

H. bfW, ./ftf ^ . ij: _4-V. r\ Tr.nrrr'ii. 



votive offerings which 1;hey brought. If possible the 
Tfan was now buried at Abydos within the wall which 
enclosed the god’s temple until the tombs began to encroach 
upon the temple area, and the priests found it necessary to 
erect a wall around them, cutting them off from f^irther 
absorption of the sacred enclosure. FVom the viziey himsMf 
down to the humblestpobbler,_w,?,Jnd them crowding this 
srf;ssa:^}n?tery„9,f.,i;gypt- Where burial at Abydos 
■^SSrS^SSSble, however, as in the case of the nomarch, the 
dead of the noble class were at least earned thither after 
embalmment to associate with the great god and participate 
for a time in his ceremonies; after which they were then 
carried baSk to be interred at home. But the “Jesses to 
whom even this was impossible erected memonal tablets 
tiiere for themselves and their relatives, calling upon the 
ffod in prayer and praise to remember them m the here- 
riter. Boyal officials and emissaries, of the government, 
whose business brought them to the city, failed not to im¬ 
prove the opportunity to erect such a tablet, and the date 
and , character of their oommissions which they sometimes 
gd£.fiki^rii as with inkataable historical facts, of which we 
VsIm^ dtlmnirise never hive gained any knowledge. 

‘B. g. I, 67*1-2. 


Sft 


0 was 


resides over the 


netlier world, was now su 

aa^already been^Kiiown as a judge in the Old Kingdom, but 
^ was not until the Middle Kingdom that this idea was 

upon the mortuary 

tdbeliefs of the time. Before Osiris, enthroned with forty 
“two assistant judges, hideous demons, each representing one 
of the nomes into which Kgypt was divided, the deceased 
was led into the judgment-hall. Here he addressed his 
judges, and to each one of the forty two assistants he pleaded 
not guilty td a certain sin, while his heart was weighed in 
the balances over against a feather, the symbol of truth, 
in order to test the truth of his plea. The forty two sins, 
of which he says he was not guilty, are those which are con¬ 
temned as well by the modern conscience of the world. 
They may be summed up as murder, stealing, especially 
•obbing minors, lying, deceit, false witness and slander, revil- 
ng, eaves-dropping, sexual impurity, adultery, and trespass 
against the gods or the dead as in blasphemy or stealing of 
mortuary offerings. It will be seen that the ethical standard 
was high; moreover in this judgment the Egyptian mtrp- 
..thg.,fi^ the hi^tpy:^'];^^ 

that ^e MureJestlux, of 


thelfrst traces m the Old Kingdom. The mo le conc^- 


tmhll fiCft^hleT fbr a thousand years or more after this no 
3 UcH idea"was known among mther peoples, an^^Ba^ylo^iia 
, and Israel good and bad alike descended together .ai deat^ 
into gloomy Sheol, where no distinction was 
, them. Tlibse who failed to suMain the ordeal befor^ Oslrft 
"successfully were condemned to hunger and thirst, lying m 
the darknesa of the tomb, from which they might hot,p«^^ 
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forth to view the sun. There were also frightful execu- 
tiohers, one of which, a hideous combination of croco dile. 
lion and hippopotamus, was present at the ludgmeni and 

Wrn in,pieces. In 

harmony with the triumph of the notion of judgment, it is 
noticeable in the Middle Kingdom that the desire to enjoy 
“at least the reputation of a benevolent and blamelesS|life 
vaalmore., general than, before. We^w more often read 
upon the tomb-stones such words as we noticed in the Old 
Kingaom, f I gave bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
dottdn|Jg,,^®pf3^rr^^ to the MatWVor 

orElSSniusband to toe widow, and a 
..^llSS^fe.she.lteriess.’J We have already referred to 
me benevoience of the feudal lords of the time, . 

, TheJtoSfid,4§^j who successfully sustained the judgment 
each received thejgrg^i£atfiJJ;ir.im o a termssdUch 

was interpreted as meaning “triumphant,” and from now 

deceased person, when spoken of 
b^Hne living received this predicate; it was always written 
after the names of the deai and finally also afte^ those of 
the living in anticipation of their happy destiny. The pre- 
vailiBjg notions regarding the future life had not been clari¬ 
fied by the universal sway of Osiris. On the contrary, all 
the old beliefs were now intermingled in inextricable con¬ 
fusion, only worse confounded by the effort to accommodate 
them to the Osiris faith, with which in the beginning they 
had had nothing to do. The favourite idea is still that the 
departed sojourn in the field of Yarn, enjoying peace and 
plenty, to which they contribute by cuHivgting the fruitful 
plams of the isle, which bring forth grain twelve feet high. 
At the sanm tiine they may dwell in the tomb or tarry in its 
vicinity;,ti^ey .may mount the heavens to be the comrades 
of Ee j they loay descend to the realm of Osiris in the nether 
iMiid ; or may consort with the noble dead who once 
' * " Abydps* . 
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5£,M5Ltei.S!aiaa™eE2W^^ 

iSP!S|^fe.i«J™lbe,,|W«fflSd,Wilor*^nned/ Be- 


sides the serpents common m the Pyra,miid Texts, the most 


uncanny foes await him. There is the crocodile, who may. 
rob the deceased of all his potent charms, the foes of the air, 
who may withdraw breath from his nostrils; water may 
burst into flame as ho would drink; he may be deprived of 
his mortuary food and drink, and be forced to devour the 
refuse of his own body; he may be robbed of his throne and 
place; his body may fall into decay; his foes may rob him 
of his mouth, his heart, or even of his head; and should they 
take his name away, his whole identity would be lost or 
annihilated. None of these apprehensions existed in the 
Pyramid Texts, which have since fallen into disuse; but, we 
repeat, the deceased must now be forewarned and forearmed 
.agaia&t ^11 these dangers, and hence a mass of ^a^i formu- 

Jws. hasa™® Ki»g|o» bjJfcjJiaKjiSpr- 

ance o f wh ich the dead may overcome all the§e, fo^a an,^, 
toaR jtriumph and security. These .harms are accom¬ 
panied by others enabling the de i to assume any form that 
he wishes, to go forth from the tomb at will, or to return and 
rejoin the body. The judgment also is depicted in detail 
with all that the deceased must be prepared to say on that 
occasion. All this was written for the use of the decea^d 
on the inside of and although no'canp^caf lfj^ 

tion of .aiese,texts,jet.»isted, theyionned. t))e,.we!lpns..pf. 
what afterward became the Book of the Dea^, or, as the 
Egyptian later called it, ‘‘TheJ^lplie'^ 
j)p,” in reference to their great fun&n of enabling the 
d^d to leave the tomb. K vtUt«%thatjoja^ 
of literature there was offered.tanii.jJWClMJJjJsHJJljssb" 
land an opportunity for jam, of which m later centimea 
they did not fail to tafc advantage. Already they. 
what might not inappropriately be termed a.'.tggigigdt” 
of the hereafter , a ,geography ^o|,jfte,pj] 5 gj^qjld,„with a 
wap 9? the two ways along which the, dead .tWgd^t.JPRfP^y* 
This ‘‘Book of Uie Two Ways” was probi ” 
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_ 5 g,p.ft!er ,pnri)(>se than for «8w; aadj^teptey of wiich 
I it is an evidence will meet us in future centuries as the most 
I baleful injauenee of Egyptian life and reUgion. 

.In the material equipment of the dead, the masteba, while- 

it has not entirely disappeared, has largely been displaced 
by the excavated cliff-tomb, already found so practical and 
convenient by the nobles of Upper Egypt in the Old King¬ 
dom. The kings, however, continue to build pyramids as 
we shall see. The furniture supposed to accompany the 
dead in the tomb is now frequently painted on the inside of 
his coffin. Besides this an elaborate equipment (Fig. 81) 
was placed beside the coffin, including a model boat with all 
its crew, in order that the deceased might have no difficulty 
in crossing the waters to the happy isles. By the pyramid 
of Sesostris III in the sands of the desert there were even 
buried five large Nile boats (Fig. 82), intended to carry the 
king and Ms house across these waters. ‘ In addition to the 
statue of the noble in his tomb, the king now rewarded 
deserving servants of the state by the gift of another por¬ 
trait statue, bearing a dedication in the noble’s honour, which 
was set up in one of the larger temples, where it shared in 
the offerings, which, after they had been presented to the 
god, were distributed for other use; and what was even more 
desired, it enabled the deceased noble to participate in all 
the feasts celebrated in the temple, as he had been wont 
to do in life. 



^ CHAETBR X 

THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 


We have seen thaju^gr.the ^igonrons and 
ship of Amenemhet I the rights and privileges attained by 
the po werful landed nobles were for the first tin^e properly 
adjusted and snbjeqted to the centralized authority of the 


k ipg shi p . thus enabling the country, after a long interval, 
again to enjoy the inestimable advan tag e s accruing from 


a^u nlfoniL confooliitihaJiMi^ ^-s- afEajjs. T|i^di%ult apd 
deli cate task doubtless consumed a large part of Amenemhet 
Ps reign, but when it was once thoroughly accomplished, 
[Jus house was able to rule the country for over two centuries. 
'It is probable that at no other time in the history of Egypt 
Jid the land enjoy such widespread and bountiful prosperity 
as now ensued. Amenemhet himself says of it: 

Xjj^B^who ,c\fitiyated grain and loved the harve?t:god; 

The Nile greeted mo, in every valley; 

IWY i» W years, nonjJlBiated Asa; 

Men 'dw dt: in peace, ftrough ttet. wUeh I 
of mo.^ 


rddfit..Pl tliis, when Anienonpjiet fancied , 
hj^^4;cjnly establielied himself and his line upon ftp .throne;; 
oTSie land which owed him so much^, a 
jssaesimte.fe.was cpnceived^among the offlradjnem^ 
8jLW&-h.«»SSlw>ld. It would seem that itjj»iu,m*!Bt,^„ISE, 
artiie TO0» the Hug’s peMu ift.AM'.W 

that he only esMped with his life after a '(^hgt„js}j 
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, thk'ificident; andioT>l;t>l=^»fl"“" -'‘’ ^5??®^"* 

f aSfeto SOB Sesosfris, fiie^^f of the name, io^. 
' t^fS i iSgent to h,a 

£iX 5 |S.a,iew fBBd of ensjrgy, and M thejntgTBal affairs 
oi Sie country were finally made more and more stable, he 
waTabEto devite his attention to the winning of the extreme 
sSrtbT'Si enterprise which had been interrupted by the rise 
mSe feudal barons and the fall of the Sixth Dynasty, .to 
. spite of the achievements of that dynasty in the South, the 
'■^try below the fiirst cataract as far north as Edf o was 
iSeiaras b'atfflglHgToTTiiVra and still b^e name 
lapedet, “Bow-Land,”® usually applied to Nubia. . to the 
wentv ninth year of toe^Jd ng j ll^ Eg yptiap Jo i 'ce a 

fSSrWawat to Korusko, the ternii natio^of_ae_desCTtj 

-- —bend of the Nile, and 


S^ SsonerramonrthpMas ifiri]i.tfe;<;pontry.^^ 
WrairEOTy d^jfe|t.fte ypjlflg-Sosostris was the loader 
3 expedition. Work wap also resumed m the fluarnes 
wenTTn the North “the Troglodytes, the 


SS?Srterm'inusjo,f,fhe W^Tumi^t by a tortifeation, 
iwESTtfiaT already in existence under the Old Kingdom 
Oharaohs: and a garrispn, with its sentinels constantly, upon 
be watch. to^iSr^l^tioned there.' Thus Nojth 
3 buff aU& aii aggressive policy was mamtained, the fron-j 
tiers made safe’ and the forei^ connections of the kingdom) 

I* «d .ppr<«M* k, d« to 
““.CP* 

hrfiar^SiSuiSSrtor^, his long,career. The reader 

■' iSReBoliet &5Sfsto.i!l~SS‘= 

‘i;«lM8«. •1. 600, 1. 4. *1, 472-3, 483. ‘b 

4t W.«T%. AA% I a «T. 493o 11. 17-19. 474-483. 
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J9 that which I say to thee, 
That thou mayest be king of the earth, 
^ That thou mayost be ruler of the lands 
That thou^ njay est increase goo<l.n^ 

I HardenJiii^^agaSli 

tTlu3.people give heed to him who terror! 


{Approach..them not alo ne. 
ij,Fi11 il(^ thy heart with a br 


brother. 


rVNor make, for tijyself intimates, a 
Wherein there is no (md. 

u^WIjIjju thou sleepest, guard ..for thj'self thine j 

I 'For a Ilian has hO people, I 
! In the day of eyil. t 

^ gave to the beiggar, • 

iW nmirishpd the ornhan ; 4 


nourished the orjihan; '» 

admitted the insignificant, 


s well as him Avho was of great accoi 


iut he whoatemy food made 

i m I I • ' l l— Tr Tir*inr~' ^'" '' • i ".. ... 

le to wh()m I gave my h andZi 






tl^er eixL ^ 


story of ingratitude wliicli was finally capable of a 
murderous assault upon him, then follows, in order to en¬ 
lace the embittered counsel of the old king. It JJf.Slktbj Y 

noriong after tfifs that Sesostris was dispatched at,the h^ad 
oTah' ariny to chastise the Libyans on the western frontier. 
During the absence of the,prince on .this e,a?npaign in 1970 
EC'Cr, Arnenemhet died, after a reign of thirty years, 
messengers ‘ were dispatched to inform Sesostris of his 
fatTier ^s' demise. Without letting the arniy.know. ^l;ut, 
hap^p^ed he75aickly le^t the camp that night and ,,ha8t^,^ 
to the Eesidence at Iti^TO wh^ he assuiutd. t^e tte 
befBrraiiy "prelender among the sons of the harem cpuld 
tofi^li^him.^ ’ The whole proceeding is characteristic ^f, 
the history of every'rdyal line from the earliest tinies in the 
orient. Sifhilarly, the news of the old kipK^lJ-path, acciden- 

Sesostris, thiw a 

^nuhe, one of the nobles there, into a,^,^te of abje^^^^^ 

‘ I, 478-0. 





oF'SaWT, 



" VaJid at Amenemiiei »«««!»«, » 

‘taught from Egypt is anotHer striking, ,evi|^en® of Jhe 

l^ftea^ovements of tiie house of Amenemhet.ontside of 
the'lfflls of B^pt : in' Knbia, Hamm^at and Smai have 

left more adequate records in these regions than their henet 
cent and prosperous rule in Egypt itself; and the progress 
of .the dynasty, at least in inserihed r^rds, can he more 
cieafly traced abroad than at home. It will therefore,})® 
^irtoTbTlbwlhe foreign enterprises of fte dynasty More- 
w® dwell upon their achievements at home. ProfitingJjjLhp- - 
ten, years’ experience as coregent with his father, Sesostris < 
ivi able to maintain with undimmed splendour the Pft»- 

' Eroved hhpself ^ite ®apaWe of 
rrY-blng the great enterprises which he had inhented. Tie 
cStof»: was pushed as before; t^ fendatories 
W^a'ed upon to muster their quotas, anf later 

n?KBSi®'oftIie' &yx-nome, relates in his BemhnTO- tarob 
tEatfe^feS whb hSa been appointed nomarch by Ame- 
nSST^'nbrW'biarl:? upaertake such a camppj^, 
•^-fEat h?^roreM "&&e,, as his father’a,„xepresenta- 
Je df the troopp of to Oryx- 

ntmMSJiSetr^Sl^ nnder the.leadershijjif h^lfig^ 
iSe'sofesT' f&^thns carried above ^ s^ad c»t- 

Keoemes .cengfis^ IP the nmnPP‘e»l«S *™W*^®* 

name occurs hut OBce upou the 

A .• 1-A, 

did nht involve; 

^ -Ehe^ 

1 , 361 . 616 , 
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of Elephantipe. as in the Sixth Dyn 


it was perhaps ttpon ffis expe- 
tion that an elephant was captured, to whieh he refers 
in his tomb at Assuan/ 
isua^reign eou 


but if was doubtJess earlie 





iUlP 

I 


ririy ^w ww 

• BJWMfWi SJ «*{^ tT;! a;,.. 


.. jsarher t£«,. that, which. PccB.gsdLeMI 

SSiHS .after. 

then no longer regarded it as necessary to lead the conquest 
01 the South m person. He therefore dispatched Mentu- 
hotep, one of his coininanders, on a further campaign in 
Mu TIen!nhoBB..TeS-£lkga. stela^ at Wadi Hallaj^ 


Delow t 
US the 


jsv^hich we possess. Unfortunately :we know so little of 
^bian geograpl^y in this distant age 
tSfl districts enumerated can be located. It was calle d SheL 
and lay above the second cataract some thirty or forty miles 
south of Wadi Haifa, near modem Kummeh. It is thus , 
probable that Mentimotep’s stela ^as erected j 

ia]Eji£ea~wMch he cpnqjieredr'^Toa^g^^t^we have 
already referred as the one 

lelf s o pri^minenf IKTfijs,fi^x^as’.erased,apd.thai,,.oi.|a \ 
H[od plaeed over it . All appearances would, indicate thal | 
th(^ ..^ShfiS^sslqI, 3 mmander^^^^w^^ deposed and .4i|grfe^d 
The cpuntry was now sufficiently subjugated, so to 
cfiflfs Could be forced to worh the mines oh the eaisC ih flip 
%di Alaki and vicinity, andA^ofjt^O^ 

hB%dBeto birmg back Jfie, output of gpld. TheMng^ 
oroved the occasion to send wim A mem t he, .young ^.ff rowp * 

fpjS i'g toeorooration into the Pharaoh’s,tangdjw^ 

SiaiWjt the gold eotm tij 
11, p. 247, ,* h 61M14. ^ 
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exploited, and the faithful Ameni was entrusted with the 
mission of c puYoVlng the vizier, who had been sent thith^, 


I to convey the precious metal safely to the Nile valley. This 
he successfully accomplished with a force of six hundred 

, 11 A .S. , W,».. . ., 1 ■-' s i, „ i, . 

mustered from the Oryx-nome. The desyelopmcnt of 
Sgypt a foreign interests was evidently closely watched by 
Sesostris I, and it is under him that we foat hcar of inter- 
course with the oases. While the Pharaoh was not yet able 
to take possession of them, it is evident that he was in com- 
munication with their towns. Ikudidi, a steward of Sesos- 
trii 1, was dispatched by him ^lo^ie great oasis of El 
Khargeh on the west of Abydos, whence the caravans 
8tartedmifnerr*"His visit in the city of the holy sepulchre 
of Osiris was an opportunity improved by Ikudidi, as by 
so many of his colleagues; and he erected a memorial stela 
there, praying for the favour of the god. His incidental ref¬ 
erence on this monument to the occasion of his visit at 
Abydos is our sole source of information regarding his expe- 
I dition to the oasis.* .. 

? 'lull*' 

It was doubtless the realization of the evident advantage 
which he had enjoyed by the assopjation with his father as 
^re^Bt tlat induced Sesostris I to appoint his own son in 
the smne way. When he died in 1935 B. C., after a reign 
of Ipirty five years, his spn^^^^enemhet II had already been 
(Regent Jpr .threg, Y^^rs,* and' assumed the sole authority 
without difliculty. This policy was also continued by Ame- 
nemhet 11 and his son Sesostris II had also ruled three 

S * in conjunction with his father before the latter’s 
: SRl Jftx,years.B»'fer.fe|?„two kings in succejaog 
3&~aalkS,.S5iwed PPabaM -JEmEgrity- The. miies j?f 
Sinai vfre.rBgEgRed,* anaj^|r|||fe.*ife;EB»kj:«SOTedJHf 
-'■* .M- Mae continued under his son.* llie : ’ 


(v .r 


'rf-'*.*" f 


from Coptos, five days to the Red Sea, had 


Siafehecn supplied with wells and stations by the Theban 

* 1 , 624 - 8 . * 1 , 460 . 

* 4 ^' * 1 , 003 . * 1 , 604 - 6 , 618 . 
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of j|e The^mt^ w^sjaortb of 


the later harbour of Koser, the Leucos Limen of the Ptole> 
T^go^of the commanders who sailed from this jport 
(ysS Gr^^iis) left inscriptions* there to commemorate their 
J!Ihfi« 4 ij 8 lsot of - 

^o off a popular taie narrates | 

j 3 jeui*iaJK§te]^LS 4 Yeotures of a shipwreqked seaman in these i 
waters . The Nubian gold-mines continued to be a sourcai 
J^LSgaltt, to tne,.rp^^,aiid^^Emtti.aja,intereftts ai 
Proteete(|J;^ttregses garQSPJffii} ' 

4 ii 4 , .subject to periodicalJpspection.* With the death of 1 
Sesostris II in 1887 B. C., all was ripe for the complete and I 
thorough conquest of the two hundred miles of Nile valley ( 
that lie between the first and second cataracts. 

Sesostris III was possi bly the only one of his house who 
ha^mc^..^pioyed a^pefiod of joint PPWer with .his, father in, 
prepajation for the duties of his high office. ,.EOYqrJ;hpl» , 
die proved himself worthy of the great line from which he 
/< 5 |)rang. Immediatelj, on^hia accession he took the prelimi- j 
>nar^ steps toward the completion j£|Jhg. ^eat task in Nubia. 
flUie most jmpnrtant of these measures was 


en connection bv water with the country above ■ 
ataract it wa.s over sixlundred years sipcg the 
xcavatLon of the canm tfijough the cataract bv Un i in the 

rtwanttme ,U hp 

hear nothing more of it. At the. mpst,,d.j|feBlid^m J»ll.ih^ 
,,isEffiiilsS& *fe 8 ..eSgipeCT 8 of 

thro u^ the rock some two hundred and aixty., iWt JsiBi& 
nearly thirty four feet wide and nearly twenty six feet deep/ 
JLm.,SmSd ‘‘Beautjft^the^yjy^^Jmfee-' Cite. 
%SSng.j^igjlfJegE 5B l. ffiazi . .^aS ; &te, , 2f , 

• See tbove, p. 163. *1, 004-8, 617-18. 'I. 616. ‘I. 84^-4. 


H'v 





#»«»***■ 




unfortunately 



men made sucn piw 

^gtraa jiaxoftwMftj^^ as.Ja&tofe 

, QnmTioli. wlnnh are onnosite 


rrrz^ ir„n,r.^77nd Semneh . which are 

*sa[5rS'ti».i«^.of tiMWjsLia^fej^^ 

araStT'Ttis:pomt he fom^,AfefedJpJjtthg 
ISSTdarf of his.Kfflfe-. 

Hmujtiia wJsii^ “I tr 

two important landmarks has survived; it bearsJhe^M 
ipg,. sigtti|cp.t.me^^^^^ boundary made in 

the year eight, under the majesty of the king of Upper and 
Lower ikypt, Sesostris HI, w^o^is^iyen life fgy ever and 
0 ver:-—in order to prevent that any negro should cross it 
by ,TOiep„,gr W ^ herds of the 

negroes ; except a negro who shall cross it to do trading . . 
or with n.eoininission. All kmd treatment ^^all be accorded 
them, but without allowing a ship of the negroes tj pass 

without a constant display; pf.fprce. Seso^|I^,84BP?^ 

fSirerSeKraltrong^tetr^on^ac^^ f 

TIKTSotSSF larger of the two, utJBfiSHieh, 
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for the Pharaoh to protect t 
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,£SfflMaJ,E@*. or bwe. 5.H«fej9J3.mness_«fiiSi,.s<®e 

From now on it was more often south of 
nis irontier that the Pharaoh was obliged t o au Dear. in force* 
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•shSJUilsOiSjKtjffltawt ^ 

Eyjia^, ,:^^4;e9^ Jhe, seMBd^,c^^ W 

two hundred miles of the Nile valley to the king¬ 
dom. While this conquest had been already begun in the 
Sixth Dynasty, it was the kings of the Twelf^ Dynasty who 
made it an accomplished fact, 

It is under the aggressive Sesostris HI also that we hear 
of the first invasion of Svji a by the Pharaohs. Sebe k«khu , 

. one of his military attendants, at that time commandant of 
the residence city, who had also served m Nubia, mentions 
on his memorial stone * at Abydos that he accompanied the 
king on a campaign into a region called Sekmem in Betenu 
(Syria). The Asiatics were defeated in battle, §iid.BeWi?- 


I 


i »khu took a prispne^. He narrates with visible pride m 
tlieniihg rewarded him: He gave me a statf of el^fn 


hqw 

tTieniing i'ewaf^^^ him: ^*He gave me a statf ^,o^^ eleijltruin 
intp"i^hHSi a’laggef!'wrou^hi with eleMrun^ 

tog^ef"with his [the prisoner’s] weapons.” Qere is a 
t mce of the n^ili U^^ enthusiasm, which two centuries ahff^ a 
half later achieved the conquest of the Pharaoh’s empij:;0 in 

_I. - ii ^ m n 

the same region. I Unfortunately, we do not.know the.Iqea- 
fe-Of ..Sekmein ij. Sxiia.,, bBjLit..js..£Yideai. 
t^rge..the Pharaohs of the MMe:SlaiamJksrfe.ITO^r- 

\ ^ . . >_* 'A ' L d'SiLl.A'L. 



» re^lar m^eneers® to and from the Pharapmc ^ court w^ere 

Egyptians and the E^lyp- 
tian tongue were not uncommon there, and the dread of "the 
Pharaoh’s name was already felt. 4t Oezer, betiito 
Jerusalem and the sea, the stela of an Hgyptw o^cM of 


within the precincia Si 
‘high place’** in the “fourth city” from the 
the Gezer “tell.” Khnumhotep of Men et-Khu fu deSi ets^’;h 
his well known, Bemhasan tomb the arrival ,nf thirfe seven 


who evidently capie to trade wn 

U, 876-e87. >1, 496, 1.94. «3eiiyQS im, i^7, V; 
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bt the E^yptiam.^ TMr leader was a ''ruler of the bill' 

a uame well known in Hebrew as Abshai. * 

/Tbe unfortuj)i|Jte«^nobIe, grmhe^ who 

M not far over the border a 

InCTi^ik, wRJW furth£r^wm..he 

ISSffli JgWti^s aM'Jiflg-* 

D< ^ I ]^ ftfla ti^ir to keep put the marauding Beduini therjfe„iJa|i 
"^IBe no ^il|bt Siat it was no nibre a hindrance to legitimate 
tra4& Sid intercpurse than was the blockade against the 
'negroes maintained by Sesostris III at the second cataract. 
This Suez region and likewise the Gulf of Suez were 
already connected with the eastern arm of the Nile by canal, 
the earliest known connection between the Mediterranean 
and the lied Sea. Fragmentary but massive remains of 
the temple buildings erected by this dynasty in the cities 
of the northeastern Delta, like.Tanis and Nebesheh, show 
their acthity in th.i region. The needs of the Semitic 
tribes of neighbouring Asia were already those of highly 
civilized peoples and gave ample occasion for trade. The 
tribesmen in4he Beiihasan tomb wear garments of finely 
patterned, woveh^ yroolen stuff and sandals of leather, carry 
metal weapons and use a richly wrought lyre. AlreadyJ hfi 
red pottery produced by the Hittite peoples in "^apR a^cia, 
i to the^ gppiitesot 

I along this rout e,> 

F^%S;ine. ovPr Carmel a nd northward to the trade- 
routes leafeg dow n the Eunhr^s to Babylon, whilanot yet 
h eav^TwaTalfeady long existent Cpmtnerce with sQuthern 
ETOj^Jid. also begu^i:ilpTp0oplf the ^gean„ whose 

^vflissatihn, was how rapidly developing into that of the My- 
cenagan ag e, were p„pt uptown fo at thia time. JJey 

WwSliod i |attp# R» 

of Mfe frontier 


Cse wstfi JiJgyptwa^ 


fl, jL jtiil, note d. 

E if-ia. 


m Sam., 10 ; 10. 


«I, 403, 1. 26, 494. 
* I, 428. 
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peaceful. A scribe of the time likewise boMta that his pen 
included tJie Haunebu also in his records. Their pottetr has 
been found at Kahun in burials of this age, and thf^ Mcn^nn 
de^oi^^jtive art of th^^^ time, especially in its use of spirals, is 
influenced by that of Egypt. ! Europe thus emerges more 
jekariy upon the horizon of the Nile peojile dinring,,the,JMfllo 
Kingdom. 

While Sesostris Ill’s cam|)aig^^ 
fno more,ttol.y Mdering expedition. agjRtirgsiaehieyipg 
tiie conouestm the country as were the expeditions of the 
Sixth Dynasty into Nubia, nevertheless it must have added 
much to the reputation of his house. As the first Pharaoh 
who had personally led a campaign in a foreign land, the 
Nubian wars of Sesostris I had brought undying prestige 
to the name, a prestige which had been greatly increased 
by the achievements of Seso stris I II. Miue^3^SQS- 

tris, therefore, tradition attached the first foreign cq npne gts 
oTme'Fharaohs. uame ejustered forevqr after 

of war and , conquest related by the people. ^J[p, 
Greek times Sesostris had^Jong but alogendw 

figure^ , which cannot be identified with any particular king. 
That some of. the deeds of Raineses 11 were possibly also 
interwoven into the Greek legend of Sesostris is not the 
slightest reason for identifying Sesostris with that Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty king; ^or, we repeat, will the preposterous 
^ deeds narrated of the legendary Sesostris permit of his iden¬ 
tification with any particular historical king. 

For thirty eight YO 
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B, C., this cogent son Amenemhet, the third of the name, 
sS^s to*Eave assumed the throne without difficulty. 

-ftS4SW(feZi»,!?-te ffioreasg 9tmmaw»ye®SS.Wi!®tfflP: 
re8^UxHaaertakBj!£-4ffl^^ IP- mile operations 
in the Sinai had been resumed as early as the reign 

of Sesostris I, the foreign projects of the dyna^ty„ji 9 d else¬ 
where quite surpassed their achievemen ts (it rem ained 
[for Amenemhet III to develop the equipment of the stations 
in thp penin sula , so that they might become mor§ permanent 
than the mere camp,of an expedition while wording the 
mines for a few months. The s e e xpeditions suffered great 
hardships and an official of the time describes the difficulties 
which beset him when some unlucky chance had decreed that 
he should arrive there in suirimer. He says that “although 
it was not the season for going to this Mine-Land, ’ ’ he went 
without flinching, and in spite of the fact that “the high¬ 
lands are hot in summer and the mountains brand the skin,P 
he encouraged his workmen who complained of “this evil 
summer season,” and having accomplished the work brought 
back more than had been required of him. He left .a stela ' 
there telling of bis experience and encouraging those of his 
posterity who might find themselves in a similar predica- 
ment. UfflJgrjuch conditions permaneni^wellg and,si?terns, 
barrggkg for the worsen, houses for the directing officials, 

the Beduin weisuBdi?- 

pens^^l e. While some of these things may have been 
llready furnished by his predecessors, Amenemhet nLm^ije 
the station at Sarbut el-Kfaade m a well equipped cqlcmyjox 
thi^‘ixpJoilaiion of the mineral^ealth of theli^nlainr ^HL ., 

4 t^P le 

for the local Hathor was . erected, and we find an Mcial of 

m WBaJSffl2»8g., lUh P5s»i:S..fe.S8ter»A 




.* I, 783r-T4Q. »I, 726'-727. «I, 717-718; similar offeringB I, 738. 
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were placed each under charge of a foreman, after whom 
it was named, and at periodic visits of the treasury , officials 
a fixed amount of ore was expected from each mine. The 
occasional raids of the neighbouring Beduin were doubtless 
of little consequence in view of the troops still controlled by 
the “treasurer of the god,” who could easily disperse the 
p]nndermj:.hau,ds,th^^^ too close to the colony. 

Here Egyptians died and were buried in the burning valley 
with all the equipment customary at home, and the ruins still 
surviving (Fig. 85) show that what had before been but an 
intermittent and occasional effort had now become a perma¬ 
nent and uninterrupted industry, contributing a fixed annual 
amount to the royal treasury. 

It is doubtless true that the circumstances in which these 
kings of the feudal period found jthemselves forced them to 
"se^ new sources of wealth outside of the country but at 

.W'Itvwvii " ' w t. ' '’i .. W ’ '‘I \ . > f '•**'' ^ OMMltinAfSiV' 

tl i e . 3a mB .ijWC. as we have before intimated,Jhej^ised^^^e, 
Pi:qd:q..ctjve capacity of to an unprecedi^nted level. 

LnfQHunately,"{he annals or records of these achievements 
have , not suryived. It was particu arly Amenerahet HI of 
whom we have evidence"'of attention to the irrigation syste m. 
„^'^qf5cials.m the fortress of ^emneh a.t ,the seconjd cate»t 
had instructions to record the height of the Nile on,, the 
rocks there, which thus in a few year^ became a nilometer, 
recording the maximum level of the high water from year 
! to ,ZC«r. These records^j lijl presery^^, ueob fe,ro(^, are 
from twenty live to thirty feet higher than the Nile rises at 
the present day. Sncj^bseryations^coma^^^ 
.d^jojhe^cials of lowjF„E^pt,Ja,t)ie ,y,i,zjg 5 .’|.jjfe, 
e nabled tl^em to estimate the crops of ]^e comiB^,,a:e^S(|h? 
rate of 

In Lower Egypt a plan was also deviled for. extendmg 


the mne durini 




waters ,pf. t^e .,3|)q3TO 

bailable Jjy an. enormous scheme of irngatiom 


wiiicn w 


made available hy an. enormous senerae ot irrigation, 

iich was carried out with brilliant success. A glance at the 

. . ; ® 

‘I, 731. 

* LD II, 130; Lepsius, Sitzungsber. der Berliner Akad. Ig44, 374 It, 
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Id 

mp(Ni>JSj will stow (be reader aa opening in the wester. 
Ms^lAiid$ of the Nile valley some sia^ty five miJes above the 
adutbem apex of the Delta. This gap in the westeim hilh 
lea* into the 

ftfi a iMuiwich does not differ fromiho^ m 

* i^steniNoaseg, and is indeed an extensive oasis <^)iose to 
^ Kile valley^ with which it is connected by the gap ali^ady 



Tac Fayvk. (Alter Maj. K. H. nrown, RJI.) 


m^ptiqntsd. Shaped liie a huge maple-leaf, of Whidi the 
Stem» pointing nearly eastward, represents the eonnectiito 
with fhe Kile valley, it is generally speaking about forty 
mHaS' <M»3?0»8 each way# Its ]k>wer tracts in the northwest, 
ocou^Od torday by the toe ealled Birket el-Kurnn (Fig. 
'#)| aryiWAiy Ipan^ de^^TSSse^ the surface of the lake at 
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then in 


entere 


ity conceived the mum o f jgo ntTOi 
i the same time they undert 


'ayiim at the noint where tlM,: waters 


ation svMeir 





mfOMMfjlwOPvVaT 


befitanihis nroeeaa of rAniflmnfinTi but it waa^nedallv Aine- 


nemhet III who so exten 


probably ^ o n t twent y seven miles long, thus reclmgijn 
of iwentv seven thousand acres .^ These enor 
mous works at the point where the lake was most commonly 
visited gave the impression that the whole body of wateri 
was an artificial product, excavated, as Strabo says, by king^ 
“ Lamares, ’* in which we recognize with certiilnty the thrpnp 
uamjgj^£,,4sieuemhet ni. This then was the famous iakd* 
Moeris of thr^dassic geographers and travellers, .^traho, 
the most careful ancient observer of the lake, supports the' 
vaguer description of Herodotus, and states that during the 
time of high Nile, the waters replenished the lake through 
the canal which still flows through the gapj but that when 
the. rivei^ fell again, they were allowed to escape through 
the. same canal, and employed in irrigation. Strabo saw the 
regulators for controlling the inflow and the outflow as well. 
The attention given the Fayum by Amenemhet III would 
indicate that this system of control was at least as old aa the 
works near the entrance of the famous lake which gai^e him 
the reputation of having excavated it. Modlern caleuJatiiOiis 
have shown that enough water could have beep acc^td^^: 
to double the volume of the river below the Fayt^l^ufiligr 
the hundred days of low Nile from the first of Ap^l iSil , 

ourishinff rtrovince recover ed fro . 






»Mai. B. H. Brown, E,E. The Fayflm and Lake, ^ 


»IbSd. 
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it AA fy^UW VA.MVVUW ir«MM 


oTme Twelfth Dynasty. A prosperous town, known to the 
tefiMjy^^Crocodilbpolis, or Arsmoe, with its temple to Sobk, 
thejyoco^i^od, had already arisen in J:he new province, 
and an obelisk of Sesostris I lies at Ebgig Tar out in the 
heart of the reclaimed land. Two colossal statues of Arne- 

. m . s , VV v«r t ‘W*' " Hi ' ' I , I 

nemh^lJllj^pr at least of the king reputed to be the maker 
of the lake in Herodotus’s time, stood Just outside the great 
wall in the midst of the waters. In the gap, on the north 
bank of th e in^mng canal, w as a va st buildi ng. Tmhe'eigh t 
hundred by a" tbousa nd'' t'eei, wffli' formed a Lnd or reli 
ions and administrative centr? for the wlioJe country. . 


Contained a set of halls for each nome where its gods were 
enshrined and worshipped, and the councils of its govern¬ 
ment gathered from time to time. It would seem from the 
remarks of Strabo that each set of halls was thus the office 


of the central government pertaining 'to the administration 
of the respective nome, and the whole building was there¬ 
fore the Pharaoh’s seat of government for the entire coun¬ 
try. It still standing in Strabo’s .time, when.it had 
already long been known as the La^rinth, one pf„the 
wonders of Egypt, famous among travellers and historians 
of the Graeco-Koman world, who compared its intricate com- 
plex of halls and passages with the Cretan Labyrinth of 
Greek tradition. It is the only building of this remote age, 
not exclusively a temple, known to have survived so long; 
and Strahovs description of its construction accounts for its 
durability, for he says: “It is a marvellous fact that each 
of the ceilings of the chambers consists of a single stone, and 
alsb that the passages are covered in the same way with 
single slabs of extraordinary size, neither wood nor other 
building material having been employed. ’ ’ The town which 
had grown up around this remarkable building was seen 
Strabo; but bpj}|, have .no^. com})letely disappeared. 

P. had Jounded a town Just outside the gap 

cali^ pptep-Sesostris, “toostris is Contented,” and he 
l^r jfell pyramid beside it. Under these circum-^ 
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stances theFaynni had become the most prominent wtre of 
royal and 

gsi^bk wasjiv^^ the regard of the dynasty, 

whose last representative bore the name Sobk-nefru-Ee, 
which contains that of the god.' The name of the god 
also appeared in a whole series of Sobk-hoteps of the next 
dynasty. ^ 

For neanv half a century the beneficent rule of Arne- 

PTOR''‘te..StSongh.flBt 

his flourishing kingdom. The people sang of him : 

He makes the Two Lands verdant more than a great Nile. 

He hath filleil the Two Lands with strength. 

II&-k life, cooling the nostrils; 


I- 





llfhe treasures which he gives are food for those who are in his 
following; 

He feeds those who tread his path. 

Phe king is food and ms mouth is increase. ^ 

OgmItto'-niV^L-y,•« .'V«ji , , ,■ .* < 

Business was on a sound basis, values were' determined in 
terms of weight in copper, and it was customary to append 

"» Mi lh iiiii I ^ -r-n V t- 1. 

to the mention of an article-the words “of x debep [of 
copper],' ’ a deben being 1404 grains.* Throughout the lapd 
the evidences of this prosperity under JLmeherahet III and 
nis predecessors still.survive in the traces of their extensive 
bi!Lildi;ag;,,eptgrprises, although these have so suffered from 
the rebuilding under the Empire that they are but a tithe 
of what was once to be seen. Moreover the vandalism of 

,_,_ . ^ le mo gt 

reckless a pp^riation of its mo numents as^buSlding 
riaL Probably all the more important towns of the couSBEy 
had received modest temples at the hands of the Old King¬ 
dom Pharaohs, hut these have left almost no trace, and we 
can gain no comprehensive picture of what the Twelfth 
Dynasty may have found throughout the country when they 



> I, 747. 
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began tbeir own works. At Thebes, their home, which wa 
only an obscure village in the Old Kingdom, they found bu 
a modest chapel, which they replaced with a more preten 
tious temple of Amon, already begun by Amenerahet I.' Ii 
was continued or enlarged by Sesostris I, who also built a 
dwelling and Refectory for the priests of the temple* beside 
the sacred lake, a building which was still standing eight 
hundred years later.* Amenemhet III erected the ^reat 
brick waU around the ancient capital of El Kab (tsfekheb),' 
wKlcE still stands, as the only city wall of such age now sur¬ 
viving in a condition so nearly intact (Fig. 102). The ancient 
at Edfu was n9t foigotten; while at AbydPS 
popularity and deep veneration of Osiris demanded a new 
taixiple; which was surrounded with an enclosuie, within 
which for some, time the rich and noble were pennitted to 
erect their tombs.* The vicinity of the Fayuni, as well as 
its own traditional sanctity, secured also for the temple of 
Harsaphes at Heracleopolis enlargement and a rich eg^uip- 
ment. * Of the Fayum itself we have already spoken. Mem¬ 
phis and its ancient god Ptah were doubtless not neglected, 
but chance has left little evidence of the activity of tlie 
Middle Kingdom there. The vicinity of Ithtowe and the 
>ther royal residences of the time may have detracted some¬ 
what from its prominence. The supreme god of the state, 
h9 ape^stor and at the same time immediate father of the 


Pharaohs^ was of necessity honoured with rich contributions 
*rom % beginning. Ses^ig^J[^h§l'^ wlih*b 


M Intention of rebuildi^ the 

Heliopolis as soon as tlie plans c^i^d be 

. .. -A . .. * 


to immemorial custom, ho himsell l^d 
jie^gereroo mes^ when the ground plan was staked out and 
of ^ hpi)4hlS were begun. T Iie.<^^ <3iy toiy 


)tood in the court 


* 1, 4$4. • IV, 4S8-0 t nwd. 

*1. 741-®. • J, 634, note b. • I, C 74 - 5 . 



after its erection, 

¥aae™.' In exaggerated metapfer^ %iiM 


tiifi.,ija w aci& a!|., 


m&M 



shall be remembered m his 
IS the pyramiqioii, ana my same is th e Jajp r^ 

The splendid temples o^^opoUs. andJluMWat 


W' 


whicli ^tToOTedjtetliaYi 


"sww.'M^r" 

M"' ■ 


tat by a curions chance 
the only surviving monument on the ancient site, is one of 
his obelisks (Fig. 87), still surmounted by the pyramidion, 
which, as the king boasted, has indeed perpetuated his nai^ae. 



tneir foresight stored up for summer use, AU the Belta 
cities of all ages, as we have so often mentioned, have per¬ 
ished, and but little survives to testify to the activity of 
these kings there, bnyyh| eastern 
and Bubastis (Fig. 93), massive remaips s^i)l ^ 

Twelfth Ilynasty ir^nifesjbj^d ,ip JPeita 
gilSfe F ra^ent gr;, remarns of temiate te»l* -by.1jh«a8- 
anchs o f t tes Tine l^ayo be^.fptewj 9,* fee cS(iCte5TO8 

,.to,the nortkw^ra Pelte. Besiks 

the great works of the kings, it should not be forgotten th^ 
the wealthier and more powerful of the nomard hi>..ida^ 
erected temples* and con^idejcable buiMii^ purposes 
of^vernment/ Chapels for their mortuary service were 
built in the towns,® and had the various structures dne t 
these great lords survived, there is no doubt that thej!^ i^Puld 
have added materially to our impressions of the s0lidit|iyh)^ , 
splendour with which the economic life of the na^j^' 
developing'on every hand. 

Such impressions are also strengthened hy the tonaijis of \ 
the time, which are indeed the only huildmgs whicij^hiave 

survived from the feudal age; and even these aj!!^ in'?(nd; 

, , .... 

»I, 498-606. «I, 60S. »I, 637, note ,, • I, 037. »% 
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iatate of ruin. We liave already referred to the survival of 
the mastaha form of tomb, but it was now fast disappearing 
and the nobles were hewing out their burial chambers and 
the shafts descending to them in the cliffs of the valley. 
The chapel-hall connected with such burials, with its scenes 
from the life and activity of the departed noble, are our 
chief source for the history and life of the feudal age. The 
colonnade which sometimes formed tlie front of such a tomb 
was not without architectural merit. T he pyramids of th e 
f^-Py°asty kings aia,.glog)ient tesiiffony tP. jtlllcf' 

..tQwh..W4B Jffflgess, the 
^lef offiroMthe sta te. ' More wh olesome views of .tbafsne- 

the assepdaney and 

S§JMSS§S,Pf . the “ation are no longer nbsorhed in the 
pyramid ap, in the Old Kingdom. In the Eleventh Dynasty 
t^e 3?J][§ba,n kiug^ had j^lready returned to the original mate¬ 
rial p£the. royal tQipb and built tljeir unpretentious .pyramids 
of biipk. Amenemhet I followed jtheir example in the erec¬ 
tion of his pyramid at Lisht; the core was of brick masonry 
and the monument was then protected by casing masonry 
of limestone^ (Fig. 94). The^custom was continued by all 
the togs of the dynasty with one exception. Their pyra¬ 
mids are scattered from the mouth of the Fayum northward 
to Dashur, just south of Memphis. Sesostris I preferred to 
lie at Lisht beside his illustrious father; Amenemhet II was 
the first to go northward to Dashur, and his son, Sesostris 
II, selected his new town, Hotep-Sesostris, now Illahun, at 
the mouth of the Fayum, as the site of his pyramid (Fig. 
91). Sesostris III returned to Dashur, where he located his 
pyramid on the north of that of Amenemhet II, while Aine- 
nemhet HI (Fig. 94) lies on the south side of Amenemhet II’s 
pyramid. 

and may,ppssmjy. .belong to Arne- 
ne|i^e^,I^^.the only king of the dynasty whose pyramid is 

mr les FottUl«s de 14ol>t, par J. E. Gautier et G. Jfouier, Gairo^ 
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not located with certainty. All these pyramids show the 
most complicated and mgcmous arrange rriCT fa ox^MMraiiic^ 

te Jb^fe Itie tpmbr^'flll^rs. That of 
mwara is the most notable in this respect. It was some¬ 
thing over one hundred and ninety feet high and the base 
was nearly three hundred' and thirty four feet square. 
The entrance is in the middle of the western half of 



Fig. 92. Section of the Bubial Chambeb in the Ptbamid of Haw aba. 

(After Petrie.) 

the south side and descending into the rock beneath the 
pyramid it turns four times until it approaches the burial 
chamber from the north side. Three amazing trapdoor- 
blocks of enormous size and weight were intended to with¬ 
stand the attacks of robbers, while numerous cunning and 
misleading devices were inserted to puzzle the marauders. 
The sepulchre chamber is twenty two feet long, eight feet 
wide and six feet high, but is nevertheless cut from a single 
block of intensely hard quartzite, weighing 110 tons. It had 
no door and the only means of access was thrbugh a roofing 
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iblock weighing some forty five tons.^ Nevertheless it was 
jentered and robbed in antiquity, doubtless with the eonni- 
I vance of later officials, or even of the later Icings themselves. 
The corruption of the officials in charge of the erection of 
the building is evident in the fact that of the three trapdoor- 
blOCks they only closed the outer one, knowing full well 
that with this one closed no member of the royal family could 
possibly discover that the inner ones had been left open. 
The failure of these magnificent structures to protect the 
bodies of their builders muat have had something to do with 
the gradual discontinuance of pyramid building which now 
ensued. Henceforward, with the exception of a few small 
pyramids at Thebes, we shall meet no more of these remark¬ 
able tombs, which, stretching in a desultory line along the 
margin of the western desert for sixty five miles above the 
southern apex of the Delta, are the most impressive surviv¬ 
ing witnesses to the grandeur of the civilization which pre¬ 
ceded the Empire. 

Unfortunately the buildings of the Middle Kingdom are 
so fragmentary that we can gain little idea of their archi- 

From the tombs, however, it is evident that the 
architectural elements employed did not differ materially 
from those which we have already found in the Old King- 
<'■ doUL The Theban Pharaohs of the Eleventh Pynasty in- 
troduced^a new type in the remarkable terraced temple of 
Her'el-5Sfr, wIii'ch se as a model to the great architects 
of the Eihpire. tew traces of tlie Labyrinth which enabled 

TSrSlSiSerraine the extent of its ground-plan, and the 
description furnished .by Strabo, are sufficient to establish,, 
little more than the massiveness of its style. The domestic 
architecture has also completely perished. From the plan 
of the town which Petrie found by the pyramid of Sesostris 
II at Illahun (Map X) we gain only an impression of the con¬ 
flicted quarters in which the worfctnen of the time were 
obli^d <td live, but of the houses of the rich, in which there 

Kahtia, QufOb a»a Hnwam, pp. 13-17. 
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was opportunity for architectural effect, we have very little 
knowledge. ‘ 

kind of Jirograss since Jthe JJd 
Kingdom . Sculpture had become much more, ambitious 
and attempted works of the most impressive size. 
statue s of Amenemhet III, which overlooked JCperis, 
wrje probably forty or fifty feet high, and we have already 
referred to the alabaster colossus pf Thuthotep, the nomareh 
of the Hare-nome, which was some twenty two feet high. 
These colossi, furthennore, were now produced in greater 
numbers man ever before. Ten such portraits of Ame- 
nemliStT'‘tFi§'.'551 were found at his pyramid at Lisht, and 
Sihathor, an assistant treasurer of Amenemhet II, records 
with great pride how he was entrusted with the oversight 
of the work on the sixteen statues of the king for his pyramid 
at Dashur.* Fragments of such colossi in massive granite 
are scattered over the ruins of Tanis (Fig. 93) and Bubastis, 
and we recall that Sesostris III erected his statue on the 
southern Nubian border.** Under such circumstances the 
royal sculptors could not but betray to some extent the me¬ 
chanical and imitative spirit in which they worked. T he^r j 
figures rarely possess the strildpg^yOTai|y,.,^pd th^ I 

individuality which are so chargetexi#tia,o.t^^^^^ 

indiyidnaltjLQf Jk.s'Sjsto^ 

work and manner. We find a king searching the ancient 
rolls to ascertain the form of a god, that he might “fashion 
him as he was formerly, when they made the statues in their 
council, in order to establish their monuments upon earth 
from which it is evident that the gods were supposed to have 
held a council in the beginning, at which they determinedi 
for all time exactly the form and appearance of each. "With 
the form of the king and his nobles the same inviolable tradi- 
tion ruled, an d the^uf the Middle Kingdom uo lo^er pog - 
sessed the freahyess^d rigour 

ventloM and at the same time to triumph conapletelY di^ar 
»I, 601. *1, 660. 
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now and then a iK)rtrait ^ surprising sfr^ 

■SSa-^a^fiity, like the jHHi&lW® 

Wri^'nsi S Petersb^^^^ the head of the same king as a 

sphte at f anie"(Figi"89), or the coiojf|yLhead,fiOi«W® 
III recently unearthed at Kamak. Such heads are mas|^r- 

those qualities of super- 

l^aii s&ength and imperturbable calm, of which the Egyp- 

iiaa a*J^alptor was so completely master, 
havo iWu exquisitely hard medium 

that-someth^ of the etewal-.iinmohility of the stone ite^f 
hjaS/iieen wrought into the features of the great king. { uc \ 
#ohk contrasts sharply with the soft and effeminate he®" y | 
of, ttife'"wooaM ighre of prince Ewibre (Fig. 88). The( 
chiiels 'in the eUfiE-tomhs of the nomarchs were elaborately 
dented with paintings depicting the life of the decea^d 
and tite industries on his great estates. It oaimot he s^id ttot 

are, show any progrecs over those of the Old Kingdom, wn le j 
Sta^liefSiey are for the iost'pa'rt distinctly inferior to - 

the earlier work. v. i „ 

The adffi-'and fatgiliar pyersigW of the nomarch lent a 

disKSetSs to the arts^antjsrftfts,* and the provinces 
deVaiffl’Sw’ nnmltors. pf ikilled,.,eraftanien throughout 
the cefflto. Nalurallijihe artisans of the court were unsur- 
paSTwe discern in their work the result of the devel¬ 
opment which>l^ Wn go«g ,-171 


of mm^sses of the, wjm uousy^^^ 
■rfifegsriaste. qufte surpass ing J>W anticipations. 

necropoiis not over- 

ea «.«» huriafe we kottW Bever have rated the capaci- 
of the Middle Kih^an: 8P high. Little ever pr^nc^ 
llat** gqttanriths of fhrope can surpass either in 
V ip iiri»kn«^ ornaments worn by 


J 

i Ibj&kod 
;^|tS 
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the daughters of the house of Amenemhet nearly two thou¬ 
sand years before Christ. 

Literature also left worthy monuments to witness the rich 
ana varied liie of this j^reat aae. We nave seen how the 
ar t 01 writing was fostered by the ad ioimsto tive necessi ties 
pf -tlio s tate. A systemofjs^^jjg^^ 
‘« ^^n.g:aS.M^ Lge;elopgdj^^ 

With consistency. A series oLmodel letters* st udied bv th e 
si^oLBoys of the tw^lieth century B. C. has survivjgd^ and 
they show with what pains composition was studj^d. 

ianitnaiw' <Cfl»a'flCTid'aUHpiw.Brortii^^ iffir 


tftS EuiU ftE AJtii’ongii it linquSBoiiabiy eisisted. earlier, It 
isWM Bgypt and in this period that we first find a literature 
of entertainment. The unfortunate noble, Sinuhe, who fied | 
into Syria 6 n the death of Amenemhet I, returneS to .|?gypt 
in his old age, and the story of his flight, of his life and 
adventures m Asia became a favourite tale,** which attained 
such popularity that it was even written on sherds and flags 
of stone to be placed'in the tomb JfoF the en^^ of 

tiierdead In % Eereafte£' 4 

Sajjpr, who„ jr^s„.^ipwrecked in southern wa,4gra,j(8W^ 
v oyage'fo Pgnt. return ed with a to olma£yaUo,ne;„flto°- 
tuf eson m?lsland of tEe^rpent queen where he was res- 
Gued, and loaded with wealth and favours, was sent safely 
back to his native land.' The life^ qf fe 

found reflection among the people in £olk-tales, narrating 
the great’evehls in the^dynaslic transitions and a 
rise of the Fifth Dynasty was now in common 
aitnough our surviving copy was written a cjep: 
irier thelSPof ITft f yefe Dynasty. Th e most sMlM Jt - 
srati of the time delighted to employ the nopular tale as a 

*Kahun Papyri, pp. 07-70. 486-497, 

* UnpublisHed papyrus iu St. Petersburg; see Gol^uiselteff, Akb* '4ea 
Berliner Orientalistenkongresses. 

‘Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, P. 30.33. 
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Siedittiri for tho exercise of thei;^ skill in the,a|titoal^ 
iterregara^'^ all composition. 

present day as the Tal^,jc4, Ag*Si29.^^ 
SPgaS'was composed solely in order to. place in ,tjie mouth 
‘oFa^ar«;ellfua^ a jer^es of, speeches he 

pl^aSsIns case against an official who had wronged^3 w^^^^ 

that he is ait last brought into tK^psenpp 
of Itie' ^^haiaoh'himself, that the monarch may enjoy the 
"ISSauty of the honeyed rhetoric which flows, from-his-lips. 
tJnlortunately much of these speeches consists of figures of 
speech so far fetched, and poetic verbiage so obscure, that 
our modern knowledge of the language has not yet made 
them very intelligible.^ We have already ,had„„ocea^iQn to 
notice.the i nstructka Lleft by the afed Amenemhet J, for his 
I siillifcl waT^ypdputar and has survived m no less than 
■ seven f^r^mantary copies.® The mstruction conceraing a 
wise and wholesome manner of life, which was so prized 
by^the Egyptians, is represented by a number of coinposi- 
kiohs of this age, like the advice of the father to his son on 
fihe value of the ability to write ;®,or the wisdom of the viziers 
fpf l|e Old ICingdom; although there is no reason why the 
' and presery^d ip a papyri 

of' fflOfflHlTKingdoin, sEralT not be authentic cpipppsi- 
tioraofthese pid wise men. A remarkable philosophizing 
treato repr^«ats_a man wearj;pf hfp ^yolyed.ifl .?_long 
dilate with his reluctant soul as he vainly attempts to per- 
iBiant ttiS'ifiey' slToaM end life together and hope foi 

TiSRSr-th'mksSi*^..*^^^ woga?. Ijll® agi^Wi 

-eo^gtion of the .to rj^esmts, a §3^™ proj^ 

r.roff^'^^commg roia. JsMJfe' 

S|iEfflSKnsS5w».'*W.,.-0e overthrown, ,fh( 
enik^ios shall enter and the things shaT 


calam 


: ,#Pa|>.Fri88e. «Berlin Papyrus 3024, 
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rfasses, the prophet amottam^Si, sgvi^ 
£ho_^al^.mthe, land; shall bring ^liag to fte 

tale. Men shall sa v. ‘he is. th e shephey4 of mLihejfieQple; 
ta:e^is m evil in .ta If his hocks go astray he wpl 

The "thought of men shall 
36 aflame; would that he might achieve their rescue . . . ^ 
Eerily he^all smite evil when he raises his arm ,against. 

. . Where is he this day! Doth he sleep among youT’^ 
tn this strange “Messianic” oracle the prophet proclaimSj 
the coming of the good king, who, like the David of the 
Bebrew prophets, shall save his people. The motive of the 
iompos ition may be^sUful ,enco®m,,Qf A 
[amily-hy representing the prophet as depicting the anarchy 
wmdihad preceded in the dark age before their..rise^j^nd 
oroclaimine: their advent to save the neonle from destruction* 


orociaimine: meir advent to save tne neonie irom destruction* 
SpWihbnS bi this remarkable class of literature, of which this 
s the earliest example, may be traced as late as the early 
Christi an c enturieSj and we cannot resist the conclusion that 
t furnished the Hebrew prophate with the., form and to a 
surprising extent also with the content. Qf M essianic p ffJRfr 
3 cy. It remained for the Hebrew to give this old form a 
aigher etfi^l^teljgipus. significance. 

'^ T^o^ihSiy ojf the compositions of the Egyptian scribe are 
couched in poetic language that it is difficult to distinguish 
between poetry and prose. All of the works thus far^^s^t 
cussed are to a large extent poetry; but even^mong^^g 
common people there were con^ipsij^Qns. whichaFi^''*^^ 

.'■i 'i.1_1_-.,1 .i.!....!... 


cattle to and fro upon tne inresning-noor, a lew simpm, lines 
breathing the simple and wholesome industry of the people; 
or the lay of . the harper (Fig. 96) as he sings to th# ban-! 
qneters in the halls of the rich,-a song burdened with pre¬ 
monitions of the coming darkness and admonishing to un¬ 
bridle enjoyment of the present ere the evil day come; 

I Z^ydcn Popyrus I| 344} see Lange, Sitzungsbar. aef Bfiriui©^ 

XXVII, 601-610. • ^ 
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How happy is this good prince! 

This goodly destiny is fulfilled: 

I The body perishes, passing away, 
f While others abide, since the time of the ancestors. 

' The gods who were aforetime rest in their pyramids; 
Likewise the noble and the wise, entombed in their pyramids. 
As for those who built houses,—their place is no more; 
Behold what hath become of them. 

I have heard the words of Imhotep and Harzozef, 

Whose utterances are of much reputation; 

Yet how are the places thereof 1 
Their walls are in ruin, 

Their places are no more,— 

As if they had never been. 

None cometh from thence. 

That he might tell us of their state; 

That he might restore our hearts, 

Until we too depart to the place, 

Whither they have gone. 

Encourage thy heart to forget it, 

^ And let the heart dwell upon that which is profitable for thee. 

1 Follow thy desire while thou livest, 

Lay myrrh upon thy head, 

Clothe thee in fine linen, 

Imbued with luxurious perfumes, 

The genuine things of the gods. 

Increase yet more thy delights, 

Let ppji thy heori; be wefiry. 

Follow thy- ^i?e upd thy, pleasure, 

And mould thine hffairs on earth, 

After the mandates of thy heart, 

Till that day of lamentation cometh to. thee, 

When the stilled heart hears not their mourning; 

For lameptatmn recalls no man from the tomb. 

Celebrate the glad day! 

Rest not therein! 

j For Ip, none taketh his goods with him, 

[ Yea, no mm retumeth again, that is gone thither. 
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s life time. Of the six strophes, — 
following may serve to illustrate its character and structure; 


written 
the one 


f Twice great is the king of his cit/, above a million arms: as for 
/ other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice groat is the king of his city: he is as it were a dyke, damming 
the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a cool lodge, 
letting every man repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a bulwark, with 
walls built of sharp stones of Kesein. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a place of refuge, 
■excluding the marauder. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were an asylum, 
shielding the terrified from his foe. 
i Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a shade, the 
eool vegetation of the flood in the season of harvest, 
i Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a comer warm 
and dry in time of winter. 

Twice great is the king of h's (*ity: he is as it were a rock barring 
the blast in time of tempe«t. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were Sekhmet to foes 
' who tread upon his boundary. 

The dramatic presentation of the life and death of Osiyis 
at Abydos undoubtedly demanded much dialogue and reci¬ 
tation, which must at least have assumed permanent form 
and have been conanntted to writing. Unfortunately this, 
the earliest known drama, has perished. *I t is cha mcfcgrifitjo 
of this early world that in neither the art or the literature, 
(ywhicK we hav-e a constderable mass from the Middle “King¬ 
dom, caFl^cniigtiorirauy individuals to whom tieae.great 
, works should be altrtbutei Among all the literary produc¬ 
tions which we have enumerated, it is only of the wisdom, 
the ‘ * instruction, ’»that we know the authors. Of the litera¬ 
ture of the age we may say that it now displays a wealth of 
imagery and a fine mastery of form which five hundred 




ilS^Sewer, that the Owaa drama, which orfer^ 
' 4 r«j^^£^fe:^PI.prtwity, might, have, altered, thm 
vel^cf if it had aurvive^ , 

^^tr^ii'tbm over a 

M^'iQSittve m Wsii ayenue o.f life, fh?.i^tog8SE^y‘ , 

reign. croWnad, the classic age which }iad 
dawned with the advent of his family. He seems,-to have 

complefed the reservoir at Sarbnt el-Khadem m Sinai,and 
thefewaiil'of El Kgh in the forty fourli year of his reign. 
Btit witSlf'fe pas^d away in 1801 B. C. tlie strength of the 
fr® waS’tninilig. This was possibly dne to the fact that 
itef^w'whom he had selected as his successor and ap- 
as coregent did not survive the old king himself. In 
ffiffcase he seems to have interred in a tomb beside his 
p^mid a yonng and handsome prince who already bore the 
rh^ Ci^nehe, with the throne-name Ewibre (Fig. 88). 
:S4t4t i^'njd be remarked that the form of the name is quite 
.those of the Twelfth Dynasty, and there is a king 
EtSore of the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Dynasty in tho 
list. A .fourth JUnenemhet, after a short coregency 
i#^Kfee old- icings succeeded at the death of Amenerohet HI, 
b%his fiiW-pf a.Utjae' oyer nine years hasleft few 

the deelfeepf whom the nation 

.os^ twd twtnries ^ imperishable splendour, was,evident. 


EE.Jte£t..tMl.m for Jie..wae succe^ed by fee- 
lefetbEe. th« Skemiopliris of Manetho, 
rn^mrly four years she too, the last 
, ^he, family had ruled Egypt two 
OS30 and some days* 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FALL OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. THE HYKSOS. 


The transition of authority to another dynasty (the Thir¬ 
teenth) had seemingly taken place without disturbing the 
tranquil prosperity of the land. In any case the new house 
immediately gained full control, and the first king, Sekhemre- 
Khutowe, ruled from the Delta ^ to the southern flfiKiltier at 
the second cataract, where, for the first four years of his 
reign, the annual records of the Nile levels regularly ap¬ 
pear.* The fortresses there were garrisoned under a com¬ 
mandant as before* and the tax and census lists were being 
compiled in the North as usual.^ But the reign was a short 
one. The Pharaohs who followed regarded themselves as 
successors of the Twelfth Dynasty and assumed the names 
of its greatest rulers; but this .brought them none of its 


strength and prestige. The succession may have lasted 
during four reigns, when it was suddenly interrupted, and 
tiie list of Turin records as fifth king after the Twelfth 
Dynasty one Yufni, a name which does not display the royal 
fbrmrshowing tIS at this point the usurper, that ceaseless 
menace to the throne in the orient, had agaip 


Rapid dissolution followed, as the provincial lords rose 
aga&'STom^'hnrsttove for, the throne. 

^te7 pretender struggled for supremacy; now and again one 
more able IKS liFriva^ would gain a brief advantage and 


wear his ephemeral honours, only to be quickly supplanted 
by another. Private individuals contended with Jhe rest 
and occasionally won the coveted goal, only to be overthrown 
by a successful rival. Two Sebekemsafs, probably belong- 

11,751. II. 761-2. 751 ; 

I Kabul Papyri, pi. IX, 1. 1; p. 85- ^ i j 
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iiig at about this time, left their modest pyramids at Thebes, 
for the pyramid of one of them was examined by the 
Eamessid commissioners and found robbed.^ The bodies 


of the king and his queen, Nubkhas, which had laid undis¬ 
turbed for at least five hundred years, were dragged out 
of the cofl&ns, and in a remarkable confession the thieves 
were forced by the commissioners to tell how they had 
despoiled the royal remains of their ornaments and amu¬ 
lets of gold and costly stones.* It is thus certain that at 
least one group of these obscure kings resided at Thebes 
and must have been of Theban origin. At one time a 
usurper named Neferhotep succeeded in overthrowing one 
of the many Sebekhoteps of the time, and established stable 
government. He made no secret of his origin, and on the 
monuments added the names of his untitled parents with¬ 
out scruple.* On a stela at Abydos he left a remarkable 
record of his zeal for the temple of Osiris there^ and 
another determining certain limits of the necropolis. He 
reigned eleven years when he was succeeded by his son, 
Sihathor, who shortly* gave way to his father’s brother, 
Neferkhere-Sebekhotep. This Sg^fikhotep was the greatest 
king oT this dark age. He did not however advance the 
Miiidlft Kingdom frontier southward to the Island of Argo, 


above the Third Cataract, as heretofore supposed. His 
statue on Argo is but life-size, not a colossus, and was 


certainly transported thither by some late Nubian king 
from some point in was hut a brief restoration, 


and the monuments which had survived bear no records to 


inform us of its character. 


The darkness which followed is only the more obscure by 
contrast. Foreign adventurers took advantage of the op- 
portttmto and one pf the pre^:enders who achieved a 
brief success may have been a ^ Jn any case he 
placed the word Nehsi, “Negro,” in his royal cartouche. 
Another, whose second royal name was Mermeshu, “Com¬ 
mander of the Army,” was evidently a military aspirant to 
the throne. jiQUidiqr., was bjpk^^ into petty^^ king- 

* IV. 617. «1V, 6S8. *1,673. 

5^3-772? •Turin Pap. Frag. No. 80; Petrie, Scarabs, No. 300. 
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Thebes was evidently the largest in the 
South. Nubitheprure-Intef, one of a group of three Ihtefs 

coh^libns m a de- 
at Coptos who had proved a traitor, 
^. jgcyipen t Intef curses any othef kiiig ot ruler in 
Egypt who may show the culprit mercy, naively declaring 
"iKat ho such king or ruler shall become Pharaoh of the 
whole country. These Intefs were buried at Thebes, where 
the pyramids of 1^6 of them, still standing toward the close 
of the Twentieth Dyna^y, were inspected by the Ramessid 
commissioners, who found that one of them had been tun¬ 
nelled into by tomb-robbers.® But very few of the long list 
oJJ^ipgs in the royal list of Turin can be found mentioned 
contexupprary monuments. Here and there a frag¬ 
ment of masonry, a statue, or sometimes only a scarab bear¬ 
ing a royal name, furnishes contemporary testimony of the 
reign of this or that one among them. There was neither 
power, nor wealth, nor time for the erection of pertnanent 
monuments; king still followed king with unprecedented 
rapidity, and for most of them our only source of knowl¬ 
edge is therefore the bare name in the Turin list, the dis¬ 
ordered fragments of which have hot even preserved for us 
the order of these ephemeral rulers except as we find 
groups upon one fragment. The order of the fragments 
themselves remains uncertain, so that the succession of 
the above most important groups is also questionable. 
Where preserved at all the length of the reign is usually 
but a year, or occasionally two or three years, while in 
two cases we find after a king’s name but three days. 
put any dynastic division which can be discerned, we hu,d 
here the remains of at least one hundred apd, eighteen 
names of kings, whose ceaseless struggles to gain or. to 
.hold the throne of the Pharaohs, make up the obscure 
histoiy of this dark century and a half since the fall 
,af the Twelfth Evidently some of these kings 

ruled contemporaneously, but even so, such a period of con- 

*iy, 6Uf. 


*1, 773-780. 
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stant straggle and usurpation is almost equalled during 
tlie days of the Moslem viceroys of Egypt, when, under the 
dynasty of the Abbasids, which lasted onq hundred and 
eighteen years (750-868 A. D.), seventy seven viceroys held 
the throne of Egypt. In European history it is paralleled 
by the series of military Emperors after Commodus, when in 
about ninety years probably eighty emperors succeed each 
other.^ Manethp, who knew nothing of this confused age, 
dispo^d of ite host of kings in two lines, as a Thirteenth 
Dynasty in Thebes, and a Fourteenth from Xois, a city of 
the Delta. 

Economically the condition of the country must have rap¬ 
idly degenerated. The lack of a uniform administration 
of the irrigation system, which the nation owed to the king- 
ship as an institution, and the generally unstable conditions, ' 
unavoidably checked the agricultural and industrial produc¬ 
tivity of the land; while oppressive taxation and the tyranny 
of warring factions in need of funds sapped the energies and 
undermined the prosperity which had been so ably con¬ 
served by the house of Amenemhet for two centuries. While 
we possess no monuments which tell us of this ruin, their 
very absence is evidence of it, and the analogy of similar 
periods in Moslem Egypt, particularly under the Mamlukes, 
makea certain the unhappy condition of the nation during 
this period. 


Without, centralized resources or organization the hap¬ 
less nation was an easy prey to foreign aggression. About 
C., Wore the end of ffie Djjwty, there 

5 e<i into the Delta to mJtaajELBpiiiffi^nitic.myagion 
sn^SsJhat, -fed stanjBed tte 

^ underJhe ovenrhelpjed ftfe.lwd. 

.. tffl pm^JoaeiAnB (flnoting Menethn^. 

flfi iHr'mfflfflBwBiia tkt. wb ttwl 

- ' ■ 

p. ess. ' ' ; ’ 
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71 iamg._ig a6 on , are equally obscure matter. The docum^- 



danger of relapsing into a **laboratory note-book/* The 
jatc; t r a d ition regarding the Hyksos, recorded by Man^o ^ 



or many other such STesTrom which 
their knowledge of Egypt’s past was chiefly drawn by the 
Greeks. The more^^cient and practically ^temporary 
evidence should therefore be questioned first, ^wo genera -1 

I sk . • ' ii iiiiiiMiliMiMiliniilfliTfliflllTlIi*’' 

t mns^Mter .beeaexiaelledKfoom 

the^ .greiS, ,q,u^,,;,|hSal^psat thus narrated her: resteiifitioii/ 
gpf the dani^|yr^i<jh they had wrought 

iave restored that which was ruins, Jr 
have raised up that which was unfinished, 
iuce .the Asiatics were in the midst of Avaris of the Northland 
t Delta], 

And the barbarians were in the midst of them [the people of the 
Northland], 

Oyerthrowing that which had been made, 

■Virile they ruled in ignorance of Re.® 

The Miihearliier evidence of a soldier in the Egyptian army 
that exnelled the Hvksos shows that a siege of Avaris was 



Tna.*^ 


Ithe pursuit 


. 

^ feara afterIbe^^^ a folk-tale,® narrating 

i^tha-canse-fi; the mal wr.-. against ; 

k ^mnniy tho nenTtl e. It gives an interesting account’of them f 
^ % **Nqw,it caipe to pass that the land of Egypt was^nf,|p^ 
i session of i|e folliited, no lord being king at the tiiM ^&nj 
■ k* % Sekenenre, he was mler of 


? i>,lafi;a,pp. 18^-3. 

^ «TT IS 


*11, S03. 
• II, 20. 
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sx$ 


iSi ffiwr OTI^t. and the Northland likewise beari^ eyery. 
te^. t£ing; ef the Delta. Now king Apophia jpa de ^ iitekh 
Jilijpd, serving no other godj, who was m the whole Jana, 
siSi^BISr.He bmlt 'the'iemple in beautiful and ever¬ 

lasting work . . 

j^tom these earlier documents it is evident that the Hyksos 

as quoteS' 

j ftom " Josephus in the main corroborates the 

fabqve more trustworthy evidence, and is as follows:® 

, VThere was a ki^ of ours jvhpse nanie .WM .T^ in 

wiios^ renK it eamelro*pass, I know not why, that God was 
^i^pfeaa,edyWith ns^ and there came unexpectedly mOn of 
i ^hle b|t t£s»t, pf tj!e„eaSISmjji^ boldness 

I >-| Pi iltMMimill It'fl**"***^ ^ •% 


f ol*ou|**^rtiiers under their power, they afterward savag^y 
Urnta^wn hur cities and demolished the temples of the 
gods, ^djqa§3»ad ihe inhabitants in a most hostile manner, 
for tSey silew some and led the children and wives of others 
into, slavery, {Ayanf ft 


both Upper and Lower Egypt pay tribute, and lefrg am g^ 
in plains that were most suitame for them. . And h e m ade 
part espe<^ally flrop^ as he foresaw ftat thp 
3I83&S, .«»;8?ehtest ppwer, wo^ „«WBt 

and invade them^ .^“d as he fijnnd in the 


regard to a *certidn theological' notion was called 
‘ ' ’ ndtit mid it y^iT strong'by the walls 

i|,«^;|(3E|i^|ro8S:iatn^ two Ena- 
Wh#PdfAiilw‘^ah; whom he put into it to' 
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* ^ ‘ I 

in his corn and pay his soldiers their wages, an^l partly to 
train his armed men and so to awe foreigners. 

IL w a a l np inate^ the absurd reference to the Assyrians and 
.,tbe-.IJr 0 Pp.starpus nnmW oTt^gamspA’ff 

credited as in general a probable narrative. The] 
t\ furt her acc ount of the Hyksos in the same essay sho^. 
! cTe arly 15 lEriatrtraffitt6ff was at"a ltira'ft'iaSnHi^'We | 

? Manethp,, Josephai^yi^ *W nation.was styled Hykso s.( 
that is, §hepherd Sings; foF!Ke^*Srst syllable 
sacred dialect and ‘sos’ 

but this is only according to the vulgar tongue ; apj^CtheSe 
WSs .compounded the term Hyl^os. Some say they were 

ArnhiAns ACCOrdlOg tO hlS CpitomiZCrS, 


_lanel 


0 also 


_am Phoenicia ns. Turning tp, the, designations pf 

Asiatic rulers as preserved on the Middle Kingdom ahd 
Hyksos monuments, there is no such term to be found as 
“ruler of shepherds,” and Manetho wisely adds thaf tlie 
word “sos” only means shepherd in the late vulgar dialect. 
There,, is no such wordTcnown in {he'blder language of the 
moannients. “Hyk” (Egyptian Hk^), howpynr, is ajeom- 
mpn word for ruler, as Manetho says, and Khian, oa^plthe 
Hykspslmigs, often gives hiinseTf ibis title "upra'BCmon^^ 
ments, followed by a word for “countries,” whkKhyAiiaait 
and very common phonetic changes might become. 
so lhat ! ‘ Hyksos'' is a not improbable Hre^ speffi 
J^ptian title “Euler ofCountries.” 

LopSmg further^lat the scanty nmnuments .3eft.^^'by,| 
Igksos themselves, we .discover a fewJmgie .but;meverilm|ess 
hints as tolh^ 

wlipm., tradition called AraHans j;g, 4 ;^Phf«»tici«nR 2 «oti- 
temporary monuments designated 



• 1 * '| i ’f . 

' >1 ,1 '/ / ’* '' '* 


: bF B0YFT 
in 


lera! as is 


it TOllAPPeer that 

: BBPietlwntheiaodofBjgyt •^- 

'tiffllilrtCSriluao them^iTOarhahleof ftas hne 

iffiej have been found from Oebelen in southern Egypt to 
northern Delta} b^ijtk^,Jdo not stoR-^bere. Under a 
. Mycensean wall in the palace of Cnossos in Crete a n alaba s- 
\ ter rase-Jid bearin||;^his name was discoverejd ]£y 


w hile a granite hop wi th ms cartouche upon the breast, 
found many years ago at Bagdad, is now in the British 
*■ Museum, One of his royal naip^l^ jyjs ‘ ‘ Encompasser [liter¬ 
ally ‘embracer*] Lands,’* and we reeaHlEat hisj<;;jii» 

stant tifle ugpn his soarahiand cylinders is “rnla.oLc.onn- 
IS carabs of, t ha^HYksos rulers have b^en. turned up 
Sy*Sie excavations in southern Palestine. Meagre a s th ese 
data are, one cannot contepiplate^ them without seeing con- 
jt^SFI^'^ferelSiiu the^vision of a vanislieci empire which 
()nee' stretched jxom the Euphrates to the fii-st cataract of 
tISeMSe, an empire of wEicHTair oKr evidence has perished, 
for the reason Ihat Avaris, the capital of its rulers, was in 
where, like so many otKef Belta cities, it suffere<i 
a^^fuction so complete that we cannot even locate ^^§pot 

why the victpri(^iif,|JgypUan,s should annihilate all evidence 
hf of, tfieilf hated conquerors. Jiulhe^-light 

of th^e idiyelo^^ becomes evident why the invaders 

serup their capital ip .the midst of the conquered 

I.-. .. '’jiv*'.!'"l r_V.l_ _j. . » It 

w SslSffi 




.•»,irtnv.s’ 




,»,SasJH!iSSLHJfW 

: °5SAc 

cepftmg the above prohabilities, we (Minalso understand how 

the Hyteos could retire to ^la and ^ the EgyptSh 
oi^t for six yoaii In soit^^ Palatine, as we know from 
(H>n&ihpbf^y ye\d3eiSc^^ It then be<jomes clear 

, ' it ,,; ., i .„ ' Lv ,<« ' c , rt'I (,"^<•(,,•><>*'<'"1 

3,8. 

" i^lwol at VII, 66, Fig. 21. 
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also how they could retreat to 
Pjdfiatiufi; these movemeiits were poisihle heSjuS? 
trQlMJPalesJ^ 

If we ask ourselves regarding the imtionality, origin and 
chajaiptey„i 3 f m mysterious Hyksos empire, we ha^a^d 
little-in reply. Manetho’s tradition that they were Arabia;^ ,, 
afld..{Ih®u|mns may well be correct,^ Such^^n'oveffiw^bf 
southern S emitic emi^atipn mto Syria, as we know hAa* 
since, thep taken place over and over again, may well have 
brought together these two elements; and a generation"or 
two of successful warrior-leaders might weld them together 
into a rude state. We have already seen* that the Semitic 
tribes ,tjF.ading with Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty were pos- 
sessa,d.i?f considerably more than the rudiments of civiliza- 
tionj^while the wars of the Pharaohs in Syria immediately 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos show the presence of civi¬ 
lized and highly developed states there. Now, such an em¬ 
pire as we believe the Hyksos ruled could hardly have 
existed without leaving its traces among the peoples of 
Syria-Palestine for some generations after the beginning of 
the succeeding Egyi)tian supremacy in Asia. It would 
therefore be strange if we could not discern in the records 
of the subsequent Egyptian wars in Asia some evidence of 
|the surviving wreck of the once great Hyksos empire which 
Ithe Pharaohs demolished. .. 

^ For two generations after the expulsion of the Hyksos we 
can gain little insight into the conditions in Syria. At this 
point the ceaseless campaigns of Thutmose HL as recorded 
in his Annals^ enable us to discern which nation 
playing the leading role there. The great coalition of the! 
Idbgs bflfflSSSStid'Syria:^ 

called upoi to conTehiTat the beginning of his urars, was led 
, ami aominated thrqaghout '>y % EowgrM kmg of .Kadesh 
. on the Orontes. It required ten years of constant campaign- 
SgbyThutoiose III to achieve the capture of the stttbten 
city and the subjugation of the kingdom of which 

* But see jfeyer, Aeg. Chron., pp. 95 ff. * , 
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the head; but with power still unbroken it revolted, and 
Thutmose Ill's twenty years of warfare in Syria were only 
crowned with victory when he dually succeeded in again 
defeating Kadesh, after a dangerous and persistent strug¬ 
gle. The leadership of Kadesh from the beginning to the 
end of Thutmose Ill's campaigns is such as to convey the 
impression that many Syrian and Palestinian kinglets were 
its vassals. Jt is in this Syrian domination of the king of 
Kadegib.that, in the author's opinion, we should recognize 
the last nucleus of the !0^yksos empire, finally annihilated 
by the genius of Thutmose III. Hence it was that Thutmose \ 

* III, the J&tfclestroyer of the Hyksos empire^" became alsoj 
the traditmnal hero who expelled tlie invaders from Egypt 
and as Misphragmouthosis he thus appears in Manetho’s 
story as the liberator of his country. That it was a Semitic 
emp}r§ we cannot doubt, in view of the Manethonian tra- 
(JuSioh and the subsequent conditions in Syria-Palestine. 
Moreover the scarabs of a Pharaoh who evidently belonged 
to t^ jayksos time, give his name as Jacob-her or possibly 
Jacob-El, and it is not impossible that some chief of the 
iJaco b-tribes of Israel for a time gained the leadership in 
[this obscure ageT ^Buch an incident would account surpris- 
iingly well for the entrance of these tribes into Egypt, which 
|on Miy hypothesis must have taken place at about this age; 

I nd in that case the Hebrews in Egypt will have been but a 
art of the Beduin allies, of the Kadesh or Hyksos empire, 

/ |whose presence there brought into the tradition the partially 
true belief that the Hyksos were shepherds, and led Manetho 
to his untenable etymology of the second part of the word. 
Likewise iie^iwse ^Jw-igent^S.'. 

mgy^to^TOntain^JkgBlfll-pf 
however accidental. But such precarious combina¬ 
tions should not be made without a full realization of their • 
hazardous character. 

fitfte TSign of rfiis8rfeJ>te_eonqnerprs .fe Eot* we 
no-mjaio. thatt of fhew-contonpwaries, the Egyptian 
4Sls of-tMlflee already discussed, who continii ed to mle . 
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ill T hebes and probably Giroughout Upper Egypt. 8,oth^ 

the account in Manetho and the folk-tale abpye 

that lEHe^feortm^ laid %;,whoI§jcatUi,tcy mder trfSn^ 

,^d we have already observed that EEyksos.napnuinente Jiave 
been.ionnd far south as Gebplen. The beginning: of their^ 
i*pi® iii^y have been a graduat'tmmigration without hostili-j 
ties, as Manetho relates. It is perhaps in this epoch that we^ 
should place one of their kings, a certain Khenzer, yrho 

the affairs of the country lar^y tl?e 
hands of his vizier, E nkhu , so that the latter administered 
and restored the templesT*^ As this vizier lived in the period 
of Neferhotep and the connected Sebekhoteps, it is possible 
i that we should place the gradual rise of Hyksos power in 
Egypt just after that group of Pharaohs. 

From the contemporary monuments we learn the names 
of three Apophises and of Khmn (Fig. 101), besides possibly 
Khenzer and Jacob-her, whom we have already noted. 
Among the six names preserved from Manetho by Josephus 
we can recoghize but two, an Apophis and lannas, who is 
certainly the same as Khian of the contemporary inonu- 
^moP.ts* The only contemporary date is that of the thirty 
third year of an Apophis, in tlie •mathematical papyrus of 
the Britisli Museum. The Manethonian tradition in which we 
find three dynasties of Shepherds or Hyksos (th e FiEte ealh 
tp.Seventeenth) is totally wiGiout support from the contem¬ 
porary monuments in the matter of the duration of the 
Hyksos supremacy in Egypt. A hundred jo§i;s.is.ample, for 
the whole period. Even if it was actuafly much longer, this 
fact would not necessarily extend the length of the period 
from the fall of the Twelfth Dynasty to the end of the 
Hyksos rule; for it is evident that many of the numerous 
kingaef this period, enumerated in the Tpwal>TOifra«S. 
haare mled.'in the. South as vassals of the ^|»ps, lifeB,fte 
Sekenenre, whom the folk-tale makes the, T&ban va^ssd fif 
o^^rihe Apophises. 

"iviat "occasioned the unquestionable barbarities on tlie 

1 1 , 781 - 787 . 



part ol tne oonqnerora, it la now iuipu»»ioiB w discern j bnt 
■ Ktarties mirsTTiave evratyny |roken 

OT\"’caMiii",thfi,5»^racteTO of 

'Ita«j*^£ig52i%*!fejs.8ts^ 

Egypt!anize^,jPoriti of ibme 

oSer form of the well Imown Eg3rptipt,^et. ThjJjtos 
kihgs'themselves inust have been TapiSj Egyptianized; they 
aSStffiSed the complete Pharaonic titulary, and they appro¬ 
priated statues of their predecessors in the Delta cities, 
wrought, of course, in the conventional style peculiar to the 
Pharaohs (Fig. 101). qiviHzatiw not essentially ,s^f er; 
a mathematical treatise ^Sated undfer one of the Apppjyses is 

^giain’lh^.BSfish^^^ 

oflKeAppphises building a templeja«Ayaris, and a frag- 
nJenT of a bmMmg Apophis at Bubastis 

says that He^made '‘numerous flag-staves tipped with copper 
for this god,’^ such flag-staves flying a tuft of gaily coloured 
"liiM^nts being used to adorn a temple front. T^e jpflii^Qe 
upon Egypt of such a foreign dominion, including both 
iOyna-Palestihe and the lower Nile valley, 

‘sJtei.fyte--l|e iffiifewaiS. tisssfeEss^on 

withJj8,g;5BulgiQa.(rf,tba8a.flljens. It bronght . 


orse iflljElile .Mey and ta|i^^ 


SSuStaTarge scale. WhaWer they m ay have-suffered 


in^ ilcnlaMe debt tp thair conquerors 

< I3av. Bubastis, I, pi. 35c. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE EXPULSION OF THE HYKSOS AND THE TRIUMPH 
• OF THEBES 

It must have been about 1600 B. C., nearly two hundred 
years after the fall of the Twelfth Dynasty, tiiat the 
Sekgpenre of the folk-tale' was ruling in Thebes under the 
suzerainty of a Hyksos Apophis in Avaris. This tale, as 
current four hundred years later in Ramessid days, i^^our 
only source for the events that immediately followed. Aflj Pj 
its account o f the Hyksos, which the reader will recall as 
quoted above, there follows the brief description of a sacred 
feast, and later a council of Apophis and his wise men; but 
what took place at this council is quite uncertain. I t con- 
cerned a plot or design against king Sekenenre, however, 
for the story then proceeds: “Now many days after this, 
king Apophis sent to the prince IlcTn^'Sg|®nfinre] of^ 
Southern City [Thebes] the report Which his scribes and 
wise men had communicat^loTiimr 'J^ow when the mes¬ 
senger whoni king Apophis had sent reached the prince of 
the Southern City, he was taken to the prince of the Southern 
City. Then said one to the messengers of king Apophis, 
‘What brings thee to the Southern City, and wherefore hast 
thou joined them that journey?’ The messenger said to 
him. ‘It is king Apophis who sends to thee, saymg: “Dnp 
'Tffiat isTETmessenger] has come [to concemmg^e 
mol of the hippopotami, which is m % <a|^33!^]. JElg, 

thgrpSm utme no 

fe'V^'ga r:»^'^~Tiien the prince of .the ^utliem.j.d^ 
kSted a [long] time, and it came to pass that he qonjd 
^not return [answer] to ,messenger,, of,, 

* Infra, pp. 215-16. 
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lie suindviiig frBg^ients ai lMs point would indicate that 
senf tp. Apop^^s 

"OT1ES he demanded which, [the messenger of king] 

XpbplEis betook himself away, to proceed to the place wh^e 
his lord was. I!hen 4J|f. prince of the Southern.£ity i?ftpsed 
to summon his ^reat |)rinces, likewise his oficers and leaders 
, . r, and Ee‘recounted to them all the matters concerning 
which^kmg Apophis had sent to him. Then tljey were with 
one accord silent for a long time, and could not answer him 

either good or bad. Then king Apophis sent to-but 

here the tantalizing bit Of papyrus is tom off, and we shall 
never know the conclusion of the tale. However, what we?, 


».r s . I II ^ 

have in it is the popular and traditional version of an mci-- 

. . ' . ’''"'’V'-.i' * V” 

c, doubtless .regarded as the occasion of the long war 
Theban princes and the Hyksos in A.yaris. ^ he ■. 


^oSSi^mKHT-iiistory, a wave marFamong the ^ople, 
sft by we tide wnnui the Hyksos war set in motion. 
, corroborates the general situation depicted in the 
tale: for he says that the kings of the Thebaid and other 
parts of ®gypt made a great, and long war JipPn. W Hyhsos 
in Avaris, His use of the plural ^‘kings’* immediately sug¬ 
gests the numerous local dyn asts, whom we have met before, 
each contending with his neipibour and effectually prevent¬ 
ing the country from presenting a united front to the north¬ 
ern foe. T^iere were three ^ehenenres. 


st of the 




ivered in 


creat find at Her el-Bahri 


anTndw at the Gairo mnsedm, eiaiihits frightful wounds ip 
.. 




ifeiSs®? (Fig. 100), sg. 
ittiptibtobly in the HykeOT'Stf- 'Ttey.were foltowe^ W a 
kungKemose who pr obably continuedJ^y,war. Their small 
pyramids of %ick at,^]^^^ long since passed away,but 

they were still uninjto^ inspected some four buntod 
and'lifty years Iator;by lUn^sid commissioners, whose 
of die neerepolla we have referred to before. 
;, % n, .1. Mil,-'!.- a. ' • IV, 51M». 
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were 

lB£l.lll€QlS6lV!!!6S to the fiponl; mirvw 


_____e front with more and more iSue<!esMhJ 

aSSy^S-SmBfig^, .TO^^ Sefeenj^nres aiS Kemoae 

f. They were themaelve? 

but alsp^jigamsfc rival dynasts, esne- 

||cil4Iy in,the extreme South above Kab, where, removed 
^Trom the turmoil of northern war, and able to carry on a 
flourishing internal commerce, the local princes enjoyed 
great prosperity, while those of the North had doubtless in 
many instances perished. We shall later find these pros- 
-perqus dynasts of the South holding out against the rising 

i jpower of Thebes while the latter was slowly expelling the 
Hyljsbs. 

Following Kemose’s short reign. Ahmqsq ^^| p p ossibly his 
, son, the first king of Manetho’s EighISffiEMsty, assumed 
; 'the leadership of the Theban house, about 1580 B. C,, and 

m ’ i<| ^ “I'• 1 iff H i* • 1^ Ti 



jn-inces of El Kab (Fig. 102), an^Jjxjicb-gifts.,gRd 
plentiful honours Ahmose I retained the valuable support of 
ihese princes, against both the Hyksos and the obstinate 
local dynasts of ihe upper river, who constantly threatened 
his rear. iAteos^iiins made El Kab a buffer, w hich pr o- 
tected him frOTatfe^^attai^s^oTHTs^l^ south of 

thatcit^ No docum ent bearing on the course of the war 
Tglth th ft HvRror i n its earlier stages has survived to ns, hpr 
have any of Ahmose been p m one 

i% *. • TTil TT' . ^ '‘^A ctJFTiM Mll^AVttn f 


®f 4)18. El fSTate; ~na^ A hmosg,. s<m of .£to (hw 
mother’s nameJ.'^^Se fatter, Baba, 8eirved5nder^^k.^|e 

» sccoB^ of his, OTjii 
eaieer on the walls of his tomb .at Ja lUb. 

ZlSimnpfiantj Baba, son of Royenet, was 

officer in his stead in tha^in .tM&M 
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Ltriwaphant, 


ybuj^g w&Uf Bot haviBg taken a wife * 



rfiS^^Sftougn a naval officer, lie jc8P„W.i}EMs4ji» 
imiie'in attendance upon the king, for . fejli og 


jTiS#i'^‘I followed the king on fpot vfJsenTler^ 
(ffisript. One [meaning the king] besieged 


]pEs70ne fought on the water in the canal Pazedku of 
Avafia. Then I fought hand to hand, I brought awa^, 

hand [onrarSI a tfopiby]. It was report^ to ffipjEfiysr 
■E^SU One gave to me the gold of valor [a decoratigp]. 

fighting an fliis place; I again fongnt hand 
tol&la^ there; I brought away a hand. One gpe to me the 
gold pl^x^r in the second place.»’ ‘ Thj^lmege. of 
itaTiaS»4 bx. an jiErisIpg. 




'SIT? A. £i 

Mmmi} .. 


? j Lll £ E Sl & 



iving captive, a man, 

MPPR -■ ' ,jp|t 4 ||IWB»lMftUI>liSiliWl.illi'i«.. i n n ' mr''’'i <T“i n in i i t Tti"***''^ ^ 

*Sto the water; behold he was brought as a 
fSeis^re updH the rcwd of Ihis city, [although] I crossed with 
m over ie water. It was announced to the royal herald. 


rWS 

hi 


^ tw -- 

tjten AD«.,jW8s«l5A 

fop„ ,gt to, wnt onr 

Pss.j^]rai^ 

Avarisrl took eaptiw fluene one man, and three womtmttol 

'me for' bIotST^.* 


__ttui after the amyid Of 

5 la <jTute uncertain how i^ahy 
Ids transferenee tMther^ 
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Shs-wSS^^ 

offij c^ r does not tell us wjio weife the def enders of Avan s, 
but we do not need to be told in view of what we kUow rrom 
Manetho and the fc^^^le; likewise as we follow his nar- 
•ativ^ a step farther h^fails to inform us who were his foes 
n the next encounter; but it is clear that they can be no other 
ban the BxksOSf-hmng into. Asia after bejng,(^riy^^^^^^ 

follp,wl»g...the which, our bij^rapher says; 

One besiiagad Sharuhen for three years and his mMesty 

feofeit..Then I to^captive there two wornen 

One gave to me the gold of bravery besides giving . 
captives for slaves.*’^ This is the earliest siege of such, 
length known in history, and it is surnrising evidence of the 


[geroiis pro ximity to the Egyptian frontier. For Sharuhen 
■ was,p|pbaWjji..SQfltk«r» Judah,* whence the HySKrinight 
agai n easilj invade the Delte^^ But Ahmose was noi content 
with driving them out of Sharuhen. We find anotlTer mem- 

- if % h. K 


Isued meTSyksos northward from Sharuhen, forcing tetn 
Iback to at least a safe distance from the Delta fro|tierJs 
the tv^ s^ond j^,of his ^ign he wa^^igj/^sl^lp 
his build^ u^r^tto 

AslatM^,i so that this or another campaign of his In Asia 
InuSriB^ continued to within a few years of tbit time. 
flS&y Rtirti'iiO-’W. 

fqnnfl>.Jordfl. ha iMTO his att^nthm 

BBatian wffipwMw . 

period pf 
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t^fen^dWJggJgjaH^^ 

■ The lands wliich formed tb$ir heredi- 

^Ty possessions were confiscated and passe3*^^^tH^*C]W 


wijf puooeoBiuuH were connscatea and passed to me crown, 
JSW-emJIiey^^manpsiltiy remained. There was one pot able 
^glgiBpw.on to the general confiscation; th e house of El Kah . 
to which the Theban dynasty owed so muct. was allowed 

J . • T III Urnn-1»|JW.|..L —' •* «W »« S w< wwwM ;t y « y< i> ^ 

fto retain its lands, and two geherations after the expulsion 

,Sl?k ,%9 Esn^jyaisJnyte intewen^^^ ^§r|i- 

imX Besides this fig ^was given administrative charge, 
though not hereditary possession, of the lands of the south 
from the vicinity of Thebes (Per-Hathor) to El Kab . Yet 
this exception serves but to accentuate more sharpl y the total 
extinction of the landed nobility, who had formed the su1[>* 
stanrce of the governmental organization under the Middle 
Kingdom. AJl .^ 2 EL*Ss..! 1 ow .tte persona;! 

Phara o h , just as it was after the destruction of the Mamlukes 
by Mohammed Ali early in the nineteenth century. , is 
this stete; of affairs which in Hebrew tradition was repre¬ 
sented as the direct result of Joseph’s sagacity.* 


>G«n. 47: 19-30. 




BOOK V 


THE EMPIRE: FIRST PERIOD 




CHAPTEE XIII 

THE NEW STATE: SOCIETY AND RELIGION 


fi^^orffanization ae 

ISlSI’f .^ 0 Jonger new lii Ms time, and mampulate|“To 
^WJRU^|i<isihe^ 9 ?<ijP^ units without destroying their iden- 
tfty « whereas Alimose had now to begin with the erection 9 I 
d^^hric of government out of elements so completely di- 
y^jqed, from the old forms as to h ^e lost their identity, 
BOW ill. tnk]i„jaiin Jfaie course of eve 


which feul 




He was now at the head of a strong army, enective15 Organs 
j 5 SA 9 Sdw.el^,,together by long ,c«%> 9 i ^8 sieges pro- 
tracted through years, during whiciyie had been both general 

of ehereeter nf tb.^ gev, 

I iriypluntarily quit, pf, 

fcgvnt. ,an>mi^tow.sf 4 ^ It waajiuite natural t^pt 

it shouloremain so, in spite offlie usually unwarlike char- 
aetjerjof ll^e fe^yptian. The long war with the BEyksos had 
now educate? him as a soldier, the large army of Ahmpae 
had spent years in Asia and had eyep been^mr a longer or 
Sorter jpe riod. mom 

Asia, the wMelandw^ 


The wealth, the rewards and th^ 








?(r'‘ 

'i ' ’■ - 
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1 uawaiUke;, 

r#aWns tfe^e thewst attrachve of all oareere, an4^fte__, 

arratTwith the greatest satisfapEQli„ W,J^^^ii^s 

inSo^^ch he bestowea jipon them. MAny a campaign, 
“Sl^eord of wMA wonM have been irretrievably lost, has 
rdlins come to our knowledge through one of these ix^|^,ry 
‘^^ra^les, 

f^laTO qubt^; The s<«s of the Pharaoh, who in the 0|d 
feingjom held admiibsliative offices, are now generals in the 
Ikiiny,* Fpj* the next century and a half .% stoj-y, ot,the 

motive 


Mjae . aim jr i» xiuw but? xvxw ^— , , 

iwtveftrtht new* state ■ In mg ftnization it quite. sqrpafSA 
ube miilria of tiie old daysTrl^for no othe^. reason than that 

amyTTt was organized .into, tw^o i 
the Delta and the oftei:,inikOEper/ 

,,,..^ua4 .1earacd t actaes andCTr_strate- 

for ^ea, the earitest orwEch we know any- 
tnm&mjB«ory, ^e%li:»:r^ri>MKon;of « army 
.ihS^^Ss, ie siarlar ,otw:|ng8 and centre, we sh^ 

nipyement and define battle lines. All 
this feli&damenta^ different from the disorganized plun- 

is naively reported as wars by the monn- 

■ . ___ - w,. * V n * J 




meats 





JrUlo — -- w 

ler periods (Pig. 104). jggsid^s %.old.bpw 

" •SSt^.SIpXldsa.a.s^ffir 

« . ..Hi_ 1 ..^ a 


and the dfSac 


£pllo\^^.,«Rim^e 
“"*'“**■'*•^1^68. Bn^more than fliia, the 

it, th&Jtei^ 

jasaeo B i- 

Amij 








£ I'fi. 
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*lbiA 
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not e 


The deft craftsmen of E 


t 

Jmdiii 


contained thonsands of 

1/1 ‘I'Tfe a flfVA T>m __ *i’l Jt » « 1 Ji J 





-I" •r'»j,>’»V»lf, ,7Vi<' f »i]*''U<T'’'' * ^*1'"^''1“*’^' 

a.a»jfesejgiftjthei^ 

aAl/trk-mnnvt:^J _n 1 - 1 * _*__ 


»<•*! 9 j 

tary. officers. 

'ra^lASuch _ 

^45J?|[eLS»tecitFoi opposition; ^ere was not I 


" M wiiiuu luiijis 111 Lue uxwui are rareiyi 

obliged to reckon, even at the present day. Wi|^ ^ ]P?^ 9y 

M aU, were at his'f^trinf iel 

him betray a single evidence of weakness, and he was guickiy 
mad^ the puppet of court coteries and the victim pf liarmn 
i?|triEues ag pf. ojid* At such a time, as has happened so 
®gypt» an able minister might overthrow, the 
dynasty and found one df liis own7"lBut the man who ex- 
Eei^vftsJIS.teL,was thorovsglilj^^^g^r ot the, situation. 
It IS evidently in large measure to him that we owe the recon- 
I struction of the state which was now emerging fronf^the tur- 
Imoils of two centuries of internal disorder and foreign 
linvasion.'^ 

This new itate is revealed to us more Nearly than that of 
any other period of Egyptian history under native dynamos, 
whije^wp shall recognize many elements .sundMng f^-pni; 

i.1 ___A _ i. _ 4! 



preme position occupied by the Pharaoh 






of the administration, to consult with 


of the COUP 

sTOMatefe gy-*.. 

ference with the chief treasurer 

»II, 678. 
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' iSnortB to him. was ime. centriToritan of 

' .«\\ \‘, .^. 

where all its lines converged. All other repojjta^. 
TOlraveminent were likewise handed inhere, and theoretic- 
jdlj^ they all passed the Pharaoh’s .hands. Even 

m the iimited number of such documents preserved to us, 
we*l&ern the vast array of detailed questipns in practical 
IffiJn^lHilon wlnSh Sie busy monarch decided. The pum 
ishment pf condemnM criminals was determined ^ him/ 
t he docnm ents in the case being sent up to Mm. for a decision 
yrhil ® the victims awaiteS their fate in the dunjgeoh. Besides 
Jpigijlllgnt pamPmg^s in Nubia and Asia, he visited^ the quar¬ 
ries and nain^ in the desert or inspected® the desert routes, 

" suitable locations for wells and stations. Likewise 





m the 


administration required frequent journeys to 
juildings and check all sorts of omcialabuses. * 
the great temples, tooidemanded more 
aarch's timejmd attention as the rituals 
■state tenses increased in comple xity with the 
RYfilQig^int of the elaborate state, religion. Uoder these 
circumstigees the burden inevitably exceeded the powers of 

.. t 'I -TTT|-’[.. • |»''^> i"' , , . f-.^ 

Pm^aia fe '?veg,xia^|hg^9.8gjgjt®ge .gf^.,yizier. Frara.^ 

Kingdom, as the reader will recall, 


D^nas 
oT'. 


boon but 


ti'PSSSWl. *eta^ssof goyeMment and the dutiesjs 


dutiesfi 

A s « < I ^ 



ftanUfeMSteJEast 

while„tho pther, who had charge of all the region north of’ 
Uwa^ter.point, lived at Wiopolig.* ^ Movati^jjrob- 






pf the southern ctmntrv. 




m' 


. . 


f iii, m. 


•IV, 464. 

• Inscription of jHes. 
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irregular dis tricts, some of which consisted of the old and 
strong towns of feudal days, each with its surrounding vu- 
lages; while others contained no such town centre, and were 
evidently arbitrary divisions established solely for govern¬ 
mental reasons. There w ere at least twe nty se ven such 
administrative disj^rjcts betweSa'SuTand 
(.the country as a whole must have Oeen divided into over 
i twice that number. "The head’pf ..government m 

S' ' I . ... .... .... ...... ' .J 1 KfffckTlSJr' _ ' ■* ' . • '. .U.I j' 


' tSS^Sfs W bore the .feudal title »but it now mdic^. 

solely a dministrative duties and might .fete 
**mayor** or ^‘governor.’’ teach of the smaller towns had 
a *Howh-ruler,’^ traC In the other districts there were only 
recorders and scribes, with one of their nuniber at meir 
head.^ ’ As we shali see, these men were both the adfeinis- 
trators, chiefly in a fiscal capacity, and the judicial oiBScials 
within their jurisdictions. 

The great object of government was to make the country 
economically strong and productive. To secure this end, ife 
lands, now chiefly.jaw^^ed by the crown, were worked hy* the 
king *8 serfs, controlled by his officials, or entrusted % him 
ai'j^manent and indivisible fiefs to his favourite nobles, his 
partisans arid relatives. Divistole parcels might also he 
held by tenets of the untitled classes. Bp|h qja§ses 
Tngs might beAransferred by will or salf in much the same 
‘wayas'lf the holder actually owned the land.® 
pronertyt like cattle and asses, was., held by the pepple of 
both classes, subject, like the lands, to 
"for its purposes of taxation aii lands and dt%r t 

P.riSI?Pi:ty ptthe„,pmwn, except that held by the temple^ yir^e ] 
raided, m of the White Hou^, 

treasury was still called. All “ho^s** or esfefea andTw 
‘^numbers belonging thereto,”^ were entered ip mfee,,,re|^s-i 


Jte, &Ltfeha^of^%f|Pxtax^^^^ 
sWcolleeted m nipytu^jdla: cattle, grain, winp, 
tiles, and the like, Besides the cattle-yanis, the 


I n, 716-745. 

• Inseription of Mes. 


ni, TiTi'-y' 
* IT, 
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Was the eMef Bub-department of ^ 

SiBiinieraWe oib^ Magazines for the storage of its 
f receipts, ^.ite^products wiich fiJJed these repositories 

M . .'V, -1 « •« I't 1 _1__T •"•* ' ■' • J -m J 





cansmitted in the story of Joseph, ,juch taxes cogiiadsed 
flmufif.lhe^r^Bes .o7 ftsjani'. It, WM^Mllect^. by 
officials, whom we have already noticed, apd its 
I rwpiion in and payment from the various magazines de- 
1 inanded a host of scribes and subordinates, now more numer- 
bus than ever before in the history of the country. T^^Jdef 
treasurer at their head was under the authority of the vizier, 

a report ev^ry,.mpi:ning, after which he 
i^ived permission to open the offices and magazines for 

The collection of a second class, of 



;T|fe70blEithfrn“ vizier was responsible for all the officials of 
'^|)er Egypt in his jurisdiction from Elephantine to Siut;’ 
and m "^dw of this fact, the other vizier doubtless bore a 
simila;!: responsibility in the North, This to. pn the officials 

linen; the 

nmjpy pf ,the old city of El Kab, for example, paid some 
etgftW. 4,200 grains, of jUyer, <jsa.ax and jwe 
**two-yaar old'* into the vizier's office every year, while his 
subordinate paid 4,200 grains of silver, a bead necklace of 
gold, two oxen and two dhests of linen. Unfortunately the 
list* from which these numbers are taken, recorded in the 
tomb of the vizier Bekhmire at Thebes, is too mutilated to 
permit the calculation of the exact total of this tax on all 
the officials under the jurisdiction of the southern vizer; but 
they paid him annually at least some 220,000 grains of gold, 
nine gold necklaces, over 16,000 grains of silver, some forty 
chests and other measures of linen^ one hundred and six , 
cattle of all ages and some grain; and these figures are short 

*Gen. 47: 23-27. «II, 679. 

♦II, 716-^746. *Ibid. 
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by probably at least twenty per cent, of tiie real total. As 
the king presumably received a similar amount from the 
northern vizier ^s collections, this tex on the pjfficials foiled 
^. jtstely suni in the. annual roY^nes. We can unfortu- 
nately,to.jn pp estimate of the total pf all revenues. j Ppf th e 
from all sources in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
tie soud^^zier had £eneral^ of all 

taxes to be levied and the distribution Sf the revenue when 
collected were determined in his oflBce, where a constant bal- 
ance sheet was kepti/ In or der to control both income and 
a monthly fiscal report was made to him by all local 
and thus the southern vizier was able to furnish 
the king from month to month with a futf statement of pros¬ 
pective resources ih the royaritreasury.* 


Jepeiidsnt.,as they stUl are,.jiponJ>e^hejjjfet.9CteiaMda- 
tjoji, and the eonaeanent prospects fara^lcntijid,ft? Scanty 
harvest, ttat ,.%J§yel, pf the rising ,river was alsp, reppjted 
to him.^ He held also all the records of the temple estates, 
and in the case of Amon, whose chief sanctuary was in the 
city of which the vizier was governor, he naturally had 
charge of the rich temple fortune, even ranking the High 
Priest of Amon in the affairs of tlie god’s estate.® As the 
. mcome of the crown was, from now on, so largely augmented 
i by .^prejgn, tribute, this was alsp receiyeibx.fe southern 
I yizigr^and by him communicated to the king. The great. 

depicts, hims^m 



/ oFtheTfslatic vasial-prince.s and Nnhiah chiefs.® 


^ numstratioD of justice the southern .vij5ier.playBd 
even a greater rsifi.,ton in the .treasury, q gre he wgsj n- 
pr^- The oldpaagnates of tjie.Southernffleefips- 
sesad 9^..!.™P9«S9Bt judiejul, functions, ^.gupkjto a 
attendant council at the vizier’s public auaiSiroe»,**y™i^ 7 "“’' 
seem to have fOtained not even advisory functions. 

/ < 1*1. * iflMriV v** tr^fi ^ « 




1II, 708. 

* II, 710-745. 


* II, 709. 

»11, 760-701- 


»II, 746-761. 
'JI, 712. 
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Aair ftld.JE9ine.iiBimgajSv:® 
' mio. Greek times. MeiJxmer. <mtimis,Ja..}mKM»-. t^ 
"chief , 0 } tife six greaf issjies” or courts of ins- 
,. tice, but these are never referred to in anj of Jhe surviving 
I legal docuinents and nave evidently disappeared save in the 
I title of the vizier. As always her^gto£Qi;;e„, ft^ of ad- 

*mihistmti6nare incidenfally the dispensers of justice. They 
<^pstantly,,8eTO«itt a judid^iipacity. Although there is 
no class of Judges jtFe^o?M8we?^ legal dutie.s, eveu. man 
of Important adiminis,t?ative r^n^? is .thorp^ versed in 
: .fh^.law and is ready at imy moment to serve as judge. The 
v izier is no ex ception. All petitioners for legal redress 

audience hall; if possible in per- 


spnj^bul jn any case .in writing. Fpr this purpose .fee,.held a 
&iJl ...§ls4i^m.,or, /^,sUti^ as the Egyptian ^called, W 
Eypiy: morning the people crowded into the “hall of the 
vizier, ’ ’ where the ushers and bailiffs jos.tled them into line 
tliat they might “be heard,’’ in order of arrival, one after 
another.* .In cases concerning land located in. Thebes he 
was phiigod by law to render a deoision in .three days, but 
if the land lay in the “South or North” he required two 
months.* This was while he was still the only vizier; when 
the No rth received its own vizier such cases there were re- 
ferred to him at Heliopolis.* Allj<n:imes in the capital city 

. e..* . I, r , , mV' s*' ll Vrf, .f 1 I »»J^^ 4 I ".tf W* •. 

were denounced and tried before him, and he maintained a 
criminaj docket of prisoners awaiting trial or punishment, ^ 
which striMngly suggests modern documents of the same 
sort.® All ftig,.. and especially the land cases, demanded 


rapid and.,. cpnx<iElip|it ^F^hives of t^ land 



^ ir-wv' " *1 •• sil.* ,,V|> «Tr 

of all nome archives; boundary records and all contracts ^re 
.^PosMsitnhjnl’«®yith.!us«fc%SRem.ftel5'fijtli-* Ev«7 


‘II, «75. 7I4-7U. 

♦ incteription ,ol Mas. 


* It, 715. 9 n, 686 

sn, 68S. •It, 88S 

• taseril^iion of Mies. 
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^at» fl n ft t - t o ..tti ft JaBg..ya8 ob l iged to h jaijaM.Bflfeas.iB. 
writing at the same office.* 



ca. , ... 

'being, as we have already 


-explained, merely' the body of a^2mm5trative officials in each 
'distri(jt, who were corporately empowered to try cases with 


^nll competence. jere fee. ‘ ‘SgElLimilMjte 


>> 


yes 


or the local “council.*’ and acted as"the local 
of the “great c ounci l.” In suits involving real estate 
titles, a commissioner of the “greatcouncil” was,.sent out 
Jse!S!Sns.,.8t !*s, “.gjegt.^eOTnral ’ ..HLSS^^ger- 
8Uffl..Sift.6ie„near§iyac{il “cpjmfiil.” ■, \ 

£earinj| before.,th^ lpqal “council” wns,:..naaossaj:jt:hofo^ ? 
.fee, “great cQuia render, a de.cisiom* 

ber of these looal qourt§ is entirely B^S^]^f|iin, 
iinp,ortmt-tWO«JaaTO.«W.qr^^ at ^^g^and M^piihis. At 
Thebes its composition varied from day to day; in cases 
of a, delicate nature, where the members of the royal 
house were implicated, it was appointed by, th.o vizier,** , and, 
in case of conspiracy a|a“iiist ‘ t|j,e,JuJor, the ..^ponBIjok-h^- 
self, commissioned them? though without partiality, and 
with instructions merely to determine who were the guilty, 
accompanied by power to execute the sentence."* 411 courts ^ 

. were largely nmdeunjjjyjjjg^ . It is difficult to discern 
the relation of these courts to the *'*hall of the vizier,” but 

( in at least one case, when satisfaction was not obtained at 
the vizier’s hall, the petitioner recovered a stolen slave by 
;<suit before one of these courts.^J They did not, however, 
'gtoya- '^Qx tbfij_l>fi§txeRHtaJi9i», 

bewailed the hapless plight of “the one who stands alone 
before the court when he is a poor man and his opponent 5S| 
rich, while tfee^cpurt ppprcsses.,fe^^^ \ 

gold for the scribes! Clothing for the servants! ’ ” * ,,,Eqi: | 

'1 ' » I» » <• * *A i, Oy* *, 4 I 4^** ' W 

cer than the 




»II, 691. 

♦ nr, 423-4. 

16 


* Gardiner, Inscription of Mes. 

• Spiegelberg, Studien, 


* II, 706. 

• Pap. Anaat. H, 6, 6. 
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justice of the poor man’s caus^ as it frequently is at the 

presenTE^ jkl<4utfeg„gSSL. 13? 

undoubted ly jus t. The vizier. W^^..P^>%ed ,to keep it con- 

contained in forty.,rqfe which were laid 
out before his dais at all his public sessions where they were 
doubtless accessible to all.^ Un,| 9 i;tnj;^tgly;^^ 


,tteuafflta»fidJ»9,perished, bu^.gii^jus^ce wj rah 
BOndoubt, forjhe vizier was said .tp.be,.§Jnj|ge “judging 
justly, not showing partiality, sending two men [opponents] 
forth satisfied, judging the weak and the powerful,or 
agmn, ‘‘not preferring the great above the humble,.reward- 
lng^.tiie,«ojiiM;®aaed . . . , bringing the evil to him who com¬ 
mitted it. ” ® according |p Ipw; Amen- 

hotep III called,h imself in his titulary “establisher of law,” 
and when before one of the courts wmcn weJiave already 
I described, the king boasts that “the law stood firm; I did 
I not reverse Judgment, but in view of the facts I was silent 
^ mat I might cause jubilation and joy.”'* Even conspira¬ 
tors,against the king ’s life were not summarily put to death, 
but, as we have seen, were handed over to a legally con¬ 
stituted, court to be properly tried, and condemned only when 
found guilty. The,, punishments inflicted by Haremhab 
upon his corrupt officials who robbed tbe poor, were all \ 
acc ording to “law.”® The great body of this law was un- | 
doubtedly yer^ old,® and some of it, like the old texts of ^ 
t|e.Bookpf the Dead, was ascribed to the gods; bgjjiama:, 
hall’s new regulations were new^kw enacted by him.® 


times 


Diodorus tells of five different kings before 
who enacted nei? laws, and in the Middle Kingdom even 
a nobleman relates having made laws, meaning, of course, 
that he had formulated them at the king’s request.^ The 
social, agrieultuxal aiidiudustrial world of the Nile-dweliers 

S3§KK4USa-. 

^,.. aplai&Mjaay^:' 

gfi-b(ffi:of long, Jespeeted law, .embodying the 
nc 


,e Hh 


I:®!. 





noi 

himer‘‘ 


mncipie® oi 
1 n, 675, 711 
»111, 61 iT. 


«II, 718. » JI. 716. 

* S6« above, pp, 80-82. * HI, 66. 


* Spiegelberg, Studfen, 
»I, 531. 
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/^The southern vizier was the motive power behind the 
organization and operate of this ancient stat^ We recalj^ 
that'be went in every morning and 

on the affairs of the countiy; and ^,„ppJlj: ,ptber 
check upon his untrammelled control of the state was a law 
^ constraining him to report the Condition of his office to the 
I chief treasurer. Every morning as he came forth from his 

J _2_■AT. Al_ _ T 1 J1 l • A J J n* 


intiej:Yi)ew.. 


.t^:,e%STOr standing 


by one of the flag-staves of the palace front, and there they 
exchanged reports.^ The vizier then unsealed the doors*bf 
the court and of the offices of the .royal estate so that the 
day’s business might begin; and during the day all ingress 
and egress at these doors was reported to him, whether of 
persons or of property of any sort.* His office was the 
means oi communication with the local authorities, who 
reported to him m writing on the first Cacb season, 

^t Js, three times a year.* It is in his. office that we discern 
with uninistakabie dearness the complete centralization of 
all local government in all its fuujctious. This superyision 
of tlie local adininistration required frec^uent journeys and 
thexe. was therefore an., ofeial' barge pf tlm vizier ^o^ Jbp 
river in which he pa^.sed from place to place. It was h e 
wholdetailed the king’s bodyguard for service as well as 
thegarrispn ofj^l^lie residence city;* general army orders pro- 
peoded.fewdim.office;® the forts of the South were under his 
cpntrol;® and the officials of the navy all reported to him.'^ 
He was thus minister of war for both army and navy, and 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty at least, ** wben the kin 

with t he army,” he conducted the ad mim kration af*X_ 

HehadTSgalcontrorSniie temples throughout the country, 
or, as the Egyptian put it, “he established laws in the tpm- 
ples of the gods of the South and the North, so that 
was minister of ecclesiastical affairs. H e^ hajLj .»afe 

le country Lho 
iS permission,‘ — 


: was 
ome.* 




i 11, 678-9. « II, 676, 680. »II. 687, 692, 708, 7H. 


»n, 095. 


•II, 702. 


1 1I, 710. • 11, 710. 


•II, 693-4* 
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t Jtertiopi of irrigation and water gnpply was also under Ida 
f ^^rge/ TajZ&der to establistj % ooleudg^:|or statej^i- 
f mL the rtolng of ^4ua was ported touto.* He exer- 
Ssea advisory functions in all the offices of the state;* so 
lon g as h is office was undivided with a vizioi* JJforth 

! he was grand steward of all Egypt, and there was no prime 
function of the state which did not operate iniiiiediately or 
fiecondarily through hk ohSce, while all otheiy were obliged 
to report to it or work more or less closely in connection 
He was a v er i ta bJ^T^^ inU^tA^Vjg^heen 

t his offic e wlijcjijhft.jAebrew,narrator had in niind a§^|hat 
td wKlcli Joseph was appointed. He was regarded by the 
people as their great protector and no higher praise could 
be pi offered to Anion when addressed by a worshipper than 
*tg-?an hmi ^nhe poor man\ vi/ier who does not accept the 

a» |i •» f JT 

Tribe of the guilty.”^ His appointment waa-a matter of 
such imx>ortance that it was conducted by the king liimself* 
a n<j t hejnstructions given him bj the monarch on tlmt occa¬ 
sion were not such as we should expect from the lips of an 
oriental conqueror three thousand live hundred years ago. 
They display a spirit of kindness and humanity and exhibit 
an appreciation of state craft surprising in an age so remote. 
Tijp jd^^g tells the vizier that he alialJ conduct Jlpm§.elf a^ 
og^“not setting his face toward the princes and councillors, 
neither one making brethren of all the people”;® again he 
says^ is an abomination of the god to show partiality. I’his 
is the teaching: thou shalt do the like, shalt regard him wlio 
is known to thee like him who is unknown to thee, and him 
who is near . . . like him who is far. . . . Such an official 
shall flourish greatly in the place. ... Be not enraged 
toward a man unjustly ... but show forth the fear of thoa; 
let one be afraid of tbee, for a prince is a prince of whom 

... Be not known to the people'and they shall not say# 
*He is only a man.* **• Even the vizier*s subordinates are 

111, 687-8. *11, 709. *11, 096 

< Pup. Annst 11, 6, 6 6 » IX, eoft •II. 6flji-6. 
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to be men of justice, for the king admonishhi 

**tiO, one shall say of the chief scribe of the vfeder, scrib< 

of justice’ shall one say of him.”‘ In a land 

briery of the court still begins with the lowest subordinate* 

before access is gained to the magistrates, such ‘^jastice’ 


was necessary indeed. The viziers of the Eighteenth Dy* 
nast> des ired the^re^utation of liaid working, conscientious 
offlojatsTwho took the greatest pride in the prop^'*^mTn1S' 
t fafioii of the o^ce. Several of Ihein have left a record of 

with^a^fehF'lisr'oftfie clntio^ of tfeoilfice, 
engraved and painted upbErtK8*W^s of their Theban tombs, 
and it is from these that we have drawn our account of the 


vizier.* ^ 

tench was the government of the imperial age in Egy^ 
In society the disappeai ance of the landed nobility, and the 
administration of the local distiicts by a vast army of petty 
officials of the crown, opened the way more fully than in 
the Middle Kingdom for innumerable careers among the 
middle class. Tliese opportunities must have worked a 


gradual change in their condition. Thus op§,p]Gpicial relates 
his obscuie origin thus: “Ye shall talk of iLone to another, 
and the old men shall teach it to the youth. J was one whose 
family was poor and whose town was small, but the Lord^ 
of the Two Lands f the king] recognized me; I was accounted 


great in hislieait, the king in his role as sun-god in the 
splendour of his palaco saw me. He exalted me more than 
the [royal] companions, intioducing me among the princes 
of the palace. ... Fie apiiointed me to conduct works while 
I was a youth, he found me, I was made account of in his 
heart, I was introduced into the gold-honse to fashion the 
figures and’ images of all the gods.”^ Here he administered 
hi$ office so well in overseeing the production of the costly 
images of gold that he was rewarded imblicly with decora- 
,fipni| of golAJby the king and even gained place in the 
^neils of the treasury. Such possibilities of promotion 


III, 670 * u, 665-761 

• Unpublished »telii in Leyden (V, T), by courtesy ot the curutor. 
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I .fa'V^our awajited , success ip local adtninistration; 

for in some local office the career of this unknown official in 
. the small town must have begun. There thps grew up a 
y ne^ffi^iaJ class, its lower ranks drawn from the old middle 
^ whUe pn the other band in its upper strata were the 
relatives and dependents of the old landed noBliiy, by 
I whom the higher and more important local offices were 
a^ipi^terod* Here the official class gradually merged into 
die large circle of royal favourites who filled the great offices 
of the central government or commanded the Pharaoh's 
forces on his campaigns. As there was ^ longer ^a feudal 
nobility, the great government officials became the nobles of 
the "Empire. The old middle class of merchants,^ skilled 
‘craftsmen and artists alio sHU survived and continued to 
repTehisli the lower ranks of the official class. Below these 
/were the masses who worked the fields and estates, the serfs 
f Sl.*ithe,,,,jPharaoh. They formed so large a portion of the , 
inhabitants that the Hebrew scribe, evidently writing from j 
the outside, knew only this class of society beside the priests.^/ 
These Tower'strata passed away and left little or no trace, 
but ^e,official §,Iass was now able to erect tombs and mor¬ 
tuary stelie in such surprising numbers that they furnish 
^us a vast mass of materials for reconstructing the life and 
customs of the time. An official who took a census in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty dmft^‘"'tEe' p^ into “soldi^s, 
priests, ro ya l serfg,and all the£m||^^,"® and this clas- 
'sTf^Sfibn is corroborated,by all that we know of the time; 
although we must understand that all callings of the free 
middle class are here included among the “soldiers.” The 
soldier in the standing army has therefore now also become 
a social class. The free middle class, liable to military ser- 
Vice, are called “eifazens j terffl..4Te^^y 


known In the Mic 


lom,'^ but now verxjjommpn; so 


iftat ila|i^^^tp miiii^^ becomes the significant des¬ 

ignation of this cl^s of society. JPpJiticaily the, soldier's i 
l»dm^^,4rows with^ w^ soon becomes the \ 

Mil, 274. *aen. 47; 21. MI, p. 165, note a. *1, flSl. 
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, reliance of the. Pliaraoli in tha exertion pf 
nurnexQiiis civil cpmnussions where fonnerly the eolpiier was 
never employed. Side by side with him appears another 
new„ and. powerful influence, the ancient institution'^df the 
priei^|h^d- As a natural consequence of the great wealth 
oO^iJemples under the Empire, the priesthood becomes 
a profession, no longer merely an incidental office held by 
a layman, as in the Old and Middle Kingdoms. As the 
priests Increase in numbers they gain more and more polit¬ 
ical power; while the growing wealth of Ihe temples demands 
for7pi .prpjper administration a veritable army of temple 
officials of all sorts, were .unknown to the old days of 
simplicity. Probably one fourth of all the persons buried 
in the great and sacred cemetery of Abydos at this period 
were priests. Pne8.Uy,_£QffiDranities had thus .groTO,.i)p. 
He retofore fhe priests of the various sanctuaries had never 
bemJt»iM,bj#M,qiffij^.al ties, bulp^A^ted only jn individual 
and entirely separated communities without interrelation. 
All these priestly bodies were now united in a great sacer¬ 
dotal organization embracing the whole land. The head of 
the state temple at Thebes, the High Priest of Amon, was 
iitbe supreme head of this greater body also and his power, 

’** i ■ ■ ■ ■ ' * 


Iwas^thereby increased far beyond that of liia older rivals 
kt^tt^mpplfs and 1^^^ '^'he members of the sacerdotal 

guild thus be<feme a new class, so that priest, soldier and 
official now stood together as three great social „c}asses, yet 
possessing common interests; their leaders were the Phar¬ 
aoh’s nobles, who replaced the old aristocracy; buL^their 
lower ranks were not to be distinguished from the free middle 
class , the tradesmen and craftsmen; while nt4te«fe'^tio|n, as 
tbP chief eedhbmic basia of all, Were 


TfeTprastT wESn we now find sg nwosrons .fe,])?!ve 
be ame a clgsof ggejety, were tte reprews^vesofaj^ 


ledays of the 


,Tm.wealth 

‘.falindla ,l:SB.wyg?*! teyig 

on to endow the temples with such riches as no sanctuary 
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(ft the 0I4 days had ever possessed. 

^Pt’^epiis palaces,'Ta^ with, its cowatiaity of 
hi^h priest of such a conuuuuity iu tie larger 
centres was a veritable sacerdotal prince, ujtiinately wieJd- 
'Sg considerable political power. The High Priest’s wife at 
Tb^M. was failed the Mel ‘'OBf^hme of tte^od, a«(}Ji^ 


rfi/ ^ffinrifiori. le^s u jierson than tlio <|ueen herself, 

who was ibcrefoje known as the **Divine Consort.” In the 
gorgeous iitmil which now prevailed,''fier* was to lead 
the singing of the women who were also still permitted to 
participate in the seivice in large numbers. She possessed 
als^ e fOJ^twie, which belonged to the temple endowment, 
and for this reason it was desirable that the queen should 
ITold the olBIce in order to retain this fortune in the royal 
house. 

•t* 

The triumph of a Theban family had brought with it the 
supremac y ofj ^mn. He had not been the god of the resi¬ 
dence in the Middle Kingdom, and although the lise of a 
Theban family had thou given him some distinction, it was 
not until now that he bec'ame the great god of the state. His 
essential character and individuality had already been oblit¬ 
erated by the solar theology of the Middle Kingdom, when 
he had become attributes borrowed 

from his ithyphaWc neighbour, Min of Ooptos, he now rose 
to a unique and supreme position of unprecedented splen¬ 
dour. |Ie was po])ular with the people, too, and as a Moslem 
says, “Inshallah,” ^'If Allah will,” so the Egyptian now 
added to all his promises “If Amon spare my life.” Jhej!, 


Ci^iihim Jhe “vissier of the poor,” the peopje carriedjm*., 
him their wants and W'ishes, and their hopes for future pros- 
m!? stalled uimn l«s favQp?. But 

fusion of the old gods had not deprived Amon alonq pf his 
i^T£l 4 sality» fo*’the general Sn\ almost any god might ^, 
possess the qualities an^ fuuctipns of the others, altliough j 
the dominant position was still occupied by the sun-god. 

Tha «M>rtnaTy beliefs of the time are the o utgr osetluif 
tend^^TJcies already plainly observable in the Middle Kiiig- 
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.fonniite, bLJ^dx to Jfel4.va£6 

SO that it is no longer possiole to record them on the inside 
of the coffin, but they must be written on papyrus and the roll 
placed in the tomb. As the* selection of the most important 
of these texts came to be more and more uniform, thg^LiJBtoBJf 
of th e Dead*^ l^t^gan to take form. All was dominated by 
magi c; by this all-powerful means the dead might effect 
all that he desired. The luxurious lords of the Kiiipire no 
longer look forward with pleasure to the piospcct of plowing, 
sowing and reaping in the happy fields of Yaru. They 
would escape such peasant labour, and a statuette (Fig. 
106 ) bearing the implements of labour in the field and in- 
s(*ribed with a potent charm is i)laced in the tomb, thereby 
ensuring to the deceased immunity from such toil, which 
will always be peiformed by this representative whenever 
the call to the fields is heard. Such “TTshebtis,” or ‘‘respon¬ 


dents, ’ ’ as they wore termed, were now placed in the necrop¬ 
olis by scores and hundreds. But this means of obtaining 
mateiial good was now unfortunately transfm’red also to the 
etliical world, in order to secure exemption from the conse 
(juenc'es of an evil life. A sacred beetle or scarabjEUS (Fig. 
107) is cut from stone and inscribed with a charm, beginning 
with the significant words, “0 my heart, rise not up against 
me as a witness.” So irowerful is this cunning invention 
when laid upon the breast of the mummy under the wi*ap- 
))ings that when the guilty soul stands in the judgment-hall 
in the awful ju'esencc of Osiris, the accusing voice of the 
heart is silenced and the great god does not perceive the 
evil of which it would testify. Likewise the rolls of the 
Book of the Dead containing, besides all the other charms, 
also the scene of judgment, and especially the welcome ver¬ 
dict of acquittal, are now sold by the priestly scribes to 
anyone with tire means to buy; and the fortunate purchaser's 
name is then inserted in the blanks left for this purpose 
throughout the document; thus securing for himself the cer¬ 
tainty of such a verdict, before it was known whose name 
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shouM b© SO mserted. Th© iiwoptioo onhese by the 
, prints WMi^JEldp-phts^lyl'^ wiorsl progress and 

fflro?fva|o|L,p/ the ppjpuJar^reJjs^on as the sale of indnh 
gences in Anther time. The moral aspirations which had 
come ihto the relij|ion of R gypf with th e^Meal infljlgagfi 
sOTJStSntm*®© O^ris-myth, were now choked and poisone 


I i ft ii n .. .— ..iii iiUTr “Wi^ i .. 

iMiiwlSSiAt) 

xibably for no oth©r purpose than for gain, coj\tinued 
fo^ ^ p cw. Wc have a “Book of What is in the Nether 
World, describing the twelve caverns, or hours of the 
night through which the sun passed beneath the earth; and 
a *^Book of the Portals,’^ treating of the gates and strong¬ 
holds between these caverns. Although these edifying com¬ 
positions never gained the wide circulation enjoyed by the 
Book of the Dead, the fonuer of the two was engraved in 
the tombs of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty kings 
at Thebes, showing that these grotesque creations of the per-. 
verted priestly pagination finally gained the credence of 
the highest circles. 

The tomb of the noble consists as before of chambers 


hewn in the face of the cliff, and in accordance with the pre¬ 
vailing tendency it is now filled with imaginary scenes from 
the next world, with mortuary and religious texts, many of 
them of character. At the same time the tomb 

has become mS^ a personal monument to the deceased and 
the walls of the chapel bear many scenes from his life, espe¬ 
cially from his official career, particularly as a record of 
the honours which he received from the king. Thus tlie cliffs 
opposite Thebes (Pigs. 331, 166), honey-combed as they are 
with the tombs of the lords of the Empire, contain whole 
chapters of the life and history of the period, with which 
we shall now deal. In a solitary valley (Fig. 108) behind 
thbse cliffs, as we shall see, the kings now likewise excavate 
their tombs in the liffiestnne walls and the pyramid is no 
longer employed. Vast galleries (Pigs. 100,110) are pierced 
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into the monntam, and passing from 
hall to hall, they terminate many hun¬ 
dreds of feet from the entrance in a 
large chamber, where the body of the 
king is laid in a huge stone sarcoph¬ 
agus. It is possible that the, whole 
excavation is intended to represent the 
passages of the nether world along 
which the sun passes in his nightly 
journey. On the western plain of 
Thebes, the plain east of this valley, 
as on the east side of the pyramid, 
arose the splendid mortuary temples 
of the emperors, of which we shall 
later have occasion to say more. But 
these elaborate mortuary customs are 
now no longer confined to the Pharaoh 
and his nobles; the necessity for such 
equipment in preparation for the here¬ 
after is now felt by all classes. The 
manufacture of such matei ials, result¬ 
ing from the gradual extension of these 
customs, has become an industry; the 
embalmers, undertakers and manufac¬ 
turers of coffins and tomb furniture 
occupy a quarter at Thebes, forming 
almost a guild by themselves, as they 
did in later Greek times. The middle 
class were now frequently able to exca¬ 
vate and decorate a tomb; but when 
too poor for this luxury, they rented a 
place for their dead in great common 
tombs m^iintained by the priests, and 
here the embalmed body was deposited 
in a ch^ber where the mummies were 
, piled up like cbrd-wood, but neverthe- 
lless reeeived the benefit of the ritual 



I 

Fto. 109, Ground Plim of the 
Tomh of Set! 1, excavated tu the 
Vallef of the To«be at 
XhebM The ahaded {wrtions 
are descending at«| 0 , l-iy«od 
Vn-IX are galht^ea,; ithtch 
descend as they Xhe 

other rooms ave paired bans. 
In baH X vM .tbe ikiiignilioettl 
hiaboatef sann^ldiBfga of ibe 
king, sow In Sir Jobs Soaaf’s 
Mttseuaik I«&40b. 
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mamtained for all in ^mmon. The very poor still buried : 
I in the sand and gravel on the desert margin as of old, / 
btiit; even they looked with longing upon the luxury enjoyed 
in the hereafter by the rich, and at the door of some Inx- 
nrious tomb they buried a rude statuette of their dead, 

I bearing his name, in the pathetic hope that thus he might 
I gain a few crumbs from the bounty of the rich man’s mor- 
I tuary table. 

O ut o f the chaos which the rule of foreign lords had pro- 
duce3;.the new slate and the new conHitiohs'slowly'emerged 
as Ahmose I gradually gained leisure fpm His arduous wars. 

I J^ith the state religion^ the foreign dynasty Had shown no 
I sympathy and the temples lay wasted and deserted in many 
^ places. '^Jtods,.Ate^P^e,Jherefore in his twenty second 
year opening, new wprMngs in the famous .qptabies of Ayan 
or Troja , opposite Grizeh, from which the blocks for the Oizeh 
pyramids were taken, in order to secure stone fox.,flie! tem- 
pj^.iaJ^eniphi§, ,Jhebe8 (Luxor) and probably elsewhere.^ 
For these works he still employed the oxen which he had 
taken from the Syrians in his Asiatic wars. None of these 
buildings of his, however, has survived. For the ritual of 
I the state temple at Karnak he furnished the sanctuary with 
I a magnificent service of rich cultus utensils in precious 
il metals, and he built a new temple-barge upon the river of 
cedar ^acted from the Lebanon princes.® Hi^reatest work 
remains the^ Eighteenth Dynasty itself, for ^ose brilliant 
careerTus own achievements had laid so firm a foundation. 
NotwIthstM'dihg his reign of at least twenty two years, 
Ahmose must have died young (1557 B. C.) for his mother 
was still living in the tenth year of his son and successor, 
Amenhotep 1.® By him^ he was buried in the old Eleventh 
Dynasty cemetery at the north end of the western Theban 
plain in a masonry tomb* which ha:S now long perished. * The 
jewelry of his mother (Pig. 103), stolen from her neigh¬ 
bouring tomb at a remote date, was found by Mariette con- < 
eealed in the vicfinity., The body of Ahmose I, as well as j 
this jewelry, are now preserved in the Museum at Cairo. / 


* It, 3^5 ff.,' • H, *11, ,49-51. '* Hasp. Mom. roy., 934. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE KINGDOM; THE RISE 

OF THE EMPIRE 

The time was not yet ripe for the great achievements 
which awaited the monarchs of the now dynasty. The old 
dominion of the Middle Kingdom, from the s econd gaf aya^ 
to the^sea, was still far from the consolidation necessary to 
retain it in administrative and industrial stability. Nubia 
l\a,4^been long without a strong arm from the north and tSie 
southern rebels in Egypt had prevented Ahmose I from con¬ 
tinuous exertion of force above the cataract. The Trogl o- 
dytes^ who later harassed the Romans on this same frontier, 
and who were never thoroughly subdued by them, now pos¬ 
sessed a leader, and Ahmose’s campaign against them had 
not been lasting in its etfects. It was easy for these bar¬ 
barians to retreat into the eastern desert as the Egyptians 
^apjproached, and then return after the danger had passed. 
^ATnentmtep J . Ahmose’s successor, was therefore obliged to 
jfhvade Nubia in force and penetrated to the Middle Kingdom 
frontier at the second cataract,^ where the temple of the 
jSesostrises and Amenemhets had long been in the hands 
of the barbarians, and was doubtless in ruin. The two 
Ahmoses of El Kab were with the king, and Ahmose, son 
of Ebana, reports that * * his majesty captured that Troglodyte 
of Nubia in the midst of his soldiers.^*® WitjLihaJloi§ of 
their leader, there, was but one outcome for the action; both 
the Ahmoses captured prisoners, displayed great 
and were^e^arde4 by the king.® Northern N^nbiai 
Place.^ under the administration of the mayor, or 
of the oM city of Nekhen, which now became the northern 

*11,38-0. «n, 39. ‘IL SO, 4L 
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limit of a southern administrative district, including ^11 the 
territory on the south of it, controlled by Egypt, at least as 
far as northern Nubia, or Wawat. From this time the new 
governor was able to go north with the tnbule of the country 
regularly every year.* 

Hardly had Amenhotep I won his victory at the second 
cataract, than another danger on the opposite frontier in 
the north recalled him thither. Ahmose, son of Ebana, 
boasts that he brought the king back to Egypt in his ship, 
probably from the second cataract, that is some two hun¬ 
dred miles, in two days.* The long period of weakness and \ 
■diserganization aw the rule of the Hyksos had 

.fte,,M&S’mii>e.ofiportunity, which they always im-j 
proved, of pushing in and occupying the rich lands of the 
Delta. Though our only source does not mention any such 
invasion, it is evident that Amenhotep I’s war with the 
Liby^s at this particular time can he explained in no other 
way. Findinji their aggressions too threatening to be longer 
ignored, the Pharaoh now drove them back and invaded thejr 
country. We know nothing of the battles that may have 
been fought, but Amose-Pen-Nekhbet of IJl ,|Cah states that 
ie. slew.-three of - the enemy and brought away their severed 
hands, for which he was of course rewarded by the king.® 
Having relieved his frontiers and secured Nubia, Amen¬ 
hotep was at liberty to turn his arms toward Asia. JUnfoy- 


tunately we have no records of his Syrian war, but hejjps- 
sibly penetrated far to the north, even to the Euphrates. 
In any case^he accomplished enough to enable his successor 
to boast of ruling as far as tie Euphrates,® before the latter 
had himself undertaken any Asiatic conquests. Whether 
from diis war or some other source he gained wealthJ.Qr. 
richly wrought buildings at The^ including a chapel on 
the western plain for his tomb* there, and a superb temple- 
gate at ^I?;arnak, later dempMe<},.bY.^IbutmQse HI.* The' 
architect who erected these buildings, all of which have per- 


> n, 47-48 »ri, 30, 11. 27-28. »U, 42, 22. ifl, 73. 

* IV, 513 and notes. • Ball, de ITnit., 4me aer.. No. 3, 164-5. 
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ished, narrates the king^s death at Thebes, after a reign of 
at least ten years.* 

left a son entitled to the throne or 
not, we do not know. His successor, Thuimose I, was the 
son of a womajQ whose birth and family are of doubifiir eon- 
nation,^ ^rid.she, was almost certainly not of royal blood. 
Her great son evidently owed his accession to the kingship 
to his marriage with a princess of the old line, named 
Ahmose, through whom he could assert a valid claim to the 
throne. On making good this claim, he lost no time in 
issuing a proclamation announcing throughout the kingdom 
that he had been crowned. This occurred about January, 
IMO or 1535 B. C. The officials in Nubia regarded the proc¬ 
lamation of sufficient importance to engrave it on tablets 
which they set up at Wadi Haifa, Kubban and perhaps else¬ 
where.* The official to whom this action was due had reason 
to make evident his adherence to the new king, for he had 
been appointed to a new and important office immediately 
I, on the king’s accession. Tt was no longer possible for the 




mayor of Nekhen to 


alEgl a memW of y. 

hoppjLiiLi ^3{j3J»irth. With great ceremony, in the presence 


of the Pharaoh, one of the treasury officials was wont to 
deliver to the incumbent the seal of his new office,, saying: 
‘ “This is the seal from the Pharaoh, who assigns to thee the 


territory from Nekhen to Napata.”® The jurisdiction of the 
Viceroy thus extended to the fourth cataract, and it was the 
region between this^southern limit and the second cataract 
which was hnow;^ as jt^ush . There was still no great or domi¬ 
nant kingdomluKT^hTnor in lower Nubia, bnt the country 
was under the. juie of powerful chiefs, each controlling a 
limited territory. It was impossible to suppress these native 
rulers at once and nearly two hundred years after this w^e 


III, 45-6. , * II, 54-60. 
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still m th^ chiefs of Kush and a chief of Wawat as far 
north as Ibrim.* Although possessing only a nominal an- 

) thority, it was but slowly that they were replaced by Egyp¬ 
tian administrative officers. Moreover, in Thutmosa I's 
time the southern half of the new^province was far from 
beingjn^cmtly pacified- The appomtment of Thure, the 
£r8t viceroy, therefore brought him a seriouB task- The 
turbulent tribes from the hills above the Kile valley were 
constantly raiding the towns along the river* and making 
stable government and the orderly development of the coun¬ 
try’s natural resources impossible. Seeing that Thure was 
unable to stop this, the king went south early in his second 
year personally to oversee the task of more thorough sub¬ 
jugation. Arriving at the first cataract in February or 
March, he found the canal through the rapids obstructed 
with stone,® just as it had perhaps been since Hyksos days. 
Desirous of losing no time, and anxious to take advantage 
of the fast falling water, he did not stop to clear it, but 
forced the rapids with the aid of the admiral, Ahmose, son 
of Ebana, whose exploits we have followed so long. This 
ofl|cer now again distinguished himself “in the bad water 
in the passage of the ship by the bend,” presumably in the 
cataract, and was again liberally rewarded by the king.® By 
early April Thutmose had reached Tangur, about seventy 
five miles above the second cataract.® AhmQse» son of 
Ebana, describes the battle, which probably took place some¬ 
where on this advance, between the second and third cat¬ 
aracts. The .king engaged in hand to hand combat with 
a Nubian chief; “his majesty cast the first lance, which 
remained in the body of that fallen one.” The enemy were 
totally defeated and many prisoners were taken.* Of these, 
the other hero of El Kab, Ahmose-Pen-Nehkbet, captured no 
less than five.'^ The water was now so low that the advance 
was necessarily for the most part by land; but the king * 
pressed on to the third cataract. He was the first Pharaoh 
to stand, he?»,at the nortjiem 6yrf§^«fay pf the^ppngola grov- 

»11. 1037. *11, 80. >11, 76 *11, 80 *11, p. 28, note h «TI, 80 UT, 84 ^ 
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ince, the great garden of the Upper Nile, through which 
thSf^6't^buhd before him over two hundred miles of nnoroken 
river. With the long advance now behind him, he erected 
here five triumphant stelae commemorating the new conquest. 
On the Island of Tombos he erected a fortress, of which some 
remains still survive, and garrisoned it with troops from the 
arm y of conquest.* In August of the same year, five months 
after he had passed Tangur on the way up, he erected a 
tablet of victory® on Tombos, on which he boasts of ruling 
from the frontier at Tombos on the south, to the Kuphrates 
on the north, a statement to which his own achievements in J 
4sia^did not yet entitle him. Returning slowly northward 
with the Nubian chief, whom he had slain, hanging head 
downward at the prow of his royal barge, he reached the 
first cataract again some seven months after he had erected 
the stela on Tombos.* We can only explain the slowness > 
of his return by supposing that he devoted much time to the ^ 
reorganization and thorough pacification of the country on 
bis way. It was now April, and as the low water of that 
season was favourable to the enterprise, the kiug ordered the 
capahat tJic cptaiact cleared. The^vicerqy^ Thure, had 
charge of the work, and he has left three recerds** of its suc¬ 
cessful accomplishment inscribed on the rocks by the stream, 
two on the island of Sehcl and one on the neighbouring shore. 
The king then sailed through the canal in triurai)h with the 
body of the Nubian chief still hanging head downward at 
the bow of his barge, where it remained till he landed at 
Thebes. 

The subjugation of the Nubian province was now thor¬ 
oughly done, and Thutmoso was able to give his attention 
to a similar task at the other extremity of his realm, in 
Asia. Evidently the conquest of Amenhotep I, which had 
enabled Tfiutmose to claim the Euphrates as his northern 
bo undary, had not been sufficient to ensure to tbe Pharaob*s 
ti^asurythe regular tribute which he was now en^oyipg 
from NuEia, but the conditions in Syria-Palestine were ve^ 

I TT, p 28, note a. «II, 72 » H, 67-7a * 11, 74-77. »lbid. 
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favofirable for a prolonged lease of power on the Pharaoh 
part. 

» . The geographical conformation of the country along the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, which we may call Syria- 
Palestine, is not such as to permit the gradual amalgaina' 
(tion of small and petty states into one great nation, as that 
^process took place in the vallejs of the Nilf and thc( 
Euphrates. From north to south, rouglilj parallel with the 
coast, the region is traversed by rugged mountain ranges, 
in two mam ridges, known us flio md Anti-Lebanon 

in the north. In the south, the western ridge, with some 
interruptions, drops finally into tlie bare and forbidding 
hills of Judah, which merge then into tlie desert of Sinai 
south of Palestine. South of the plain of Esdraelon, or 
Jozreel, it throws off the ridge of Carmel, which drops, like 
a Gothic buttress, abruptly to the sea. The eastern ridge 
shifts somewhat further eastward in its soiithc»rn course, 
interrupted here and there, and spreading on the cast of 
the Dead Sea in the mountains of Moab, its southern flanks 
are likewise lost in the sandy plateau of norlhein Arabia. 
Between tlie two Ijebanons, that is, in the northern half of 
the depression between the eastern and western ridges, is a 
fertile valley traversed by the river Orontes. This Orontcs 
valley is the only extensive region in Syria-Palestine not cut 
up by the hijls and mountains, where a strong kingdom might 
<level<a). The coast is completely isolated from the interior 
by the ridge of Lebanon, on whose westeni base a peoirle 
might rise to wealth and iiower only by tire exploitation of 
the resources of the sea; while in the south, Palestine wilh 
its harbourless coast and its large tracts of unproductive 
soil, hardly furnished the economic basis for the development 
of a strong nation. It is moreover badly cut up by the ridge 
of Carmel and the deep clove in which lie the Jordan and 
the Dead 3ea. Along almost its entire eastern frontier, 
Byria-Palestine merges into the northern extension of the ^ 
Arabian desert, save in the extreme north, where the valley 
of the Orontes and that of the Euphrates almost blend, iijstiis 



ft®,??®, 

toward Babylraa^^^ 

The country was settlea chiefly bv Semit es. Jirobubly: the 
descendant of an ehrly Werflpw of population fr<^ the deis* 
jert of Arabia, such as has occurred in historic times Over 
and over again. In the north these were subsequently 
Aramseans, while in the south they may be designated as 
(5anaamtes. In general these peoples showed little sren ius 
fCgoverp ment, and _were .tpteUj'. wMout, M2,m^|Sg>r 
consolidation. Divided by the physical conformation of, the 
JSPJifllry,,. they w^ie into numerous city-tengdpms, 

that isj^ettv principalities, consisting of a city, witli the sur- 
roiiTi d jpg fields and outlying villages, all under the rule of 



(Baal) or “lord,” with whom was often associated a ba‘lat 
6 r'^Tady,“^ h‘ godd ess li!^ e lie^f qfi^blosr^ 
kingdoms w®!® embroiled in frequ,enty?ar^ with one another, 
ea ch d ynast endeavouring to unseat hi§ and absorb 

the latter ’s territory and revenues. Exceeding all the others 

Cfl Pyksps, .p ower. It had developed in the only place where 
the conditions permitted such an expansion, occupying a 
very advantagepus position on the Orpntes. It thus cpm- 
majuifidJ^xoad,mortis mper Syria, .ihe route 

of commerce from Egypt and the south, which, following 
the Orontes, diverged thence to the Euphrates, to cross to 
Assyria or descend the Euphrates to Babylon. Being like¬ 
wise at the northern end of both Lebanons, Kadesh jom- 
mandedjdso^the road from the interior seawardJBbrough the 
Eleutheros valley.* These advantages had enabled it, to 
•subjugate.,tbe siu^ll^^ kingdoms and to organize,them, into 
la loose feudal state, in which we should, in thp,.,|frB||i^,or’s 
itopiniopji,, Xpppguize the empire of .the already 

^Indicated.®#We shall now discern it for two generations, 
struggling uesperately to maintain its independence, and \ 


See Map 7 and the author’a Battle of Kadesh. 
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^Imaii^acture of clwriots wasuft.CQRiy? 

vessels of jjraried designs were also prodneed, 

' sli^nnons clinaate demanded wo olen clotlii ng. 
sit Ihni 4hev had mastered the art of dyeing and weaving 
ih which they produced textile fabrics of the finest 
I oifidity and of rich and snmptnous design. These Semites 
werel^riBl^teJSatesytei^^ “d an, animated cg^t^e^ce 

Jte “Vket place was 
a? ISsy scene of triimc as:|t,is to-dey. On the scanty foot- 
hppSnw^ol^ on the western, declivities of the Lebanon somja 
O^l^ese Semites, crossing the Interior, had early gaiied ' 

'cdasCto •hecbiSe''''|i^'^ph(}en^ of historic 
''^^^^I^'i'^etJ.-rapfdly'anh'l^^^ from hemg there 

they soon de^^eloped into hardy manners. Bear- 
iBg tipc M of TOir ind^trjes, their gaue^j^s were now 
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s of Cypms* where they ex- 
ndnds, and creeping along the coast 
odes find Jhe islands of the 
r established their 
sMIbem of ,4fi^ Minor, throng^iout 

e-maanland of Qreece. 
colonies, and every- 
whi^ they reached, thei r 
As their wealth 
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jVepifSA fot the commercial and marftoe ptnf^ by 

ithe Phomiciana at tbe rise of the Egyptian Bmpira adptiaW 
Jinto Homeric times. 

How far west these Phcenician mariners penetrated it is 
now difficult to determine, but it is not impossible that their 
Spanish and Carthaginian colonies already existed. The 
I d!dIu»bojiwiicIi teJto djnt h e norfte^ |Mtewaiie«n 
f wa^s^that of the l^ycensBan agCj, ah^ these Phoenician avenues 
of eommei^ servea as a ffiak CQBMpting F^ptapiUie l^yoe- 
j^ai^cjyilization of Jhc Wth. The people who appear with 
iffyceuaean vessels as gifts and tribute for the Pharaoh in this 
age, are termed by the Egyptian monuments Keftygw, and 
80 regular was the traffic of the Phoenician fleeSwSn these 
people that the Phoenician craft plying on these vc^ages were 
hi wu as “Keftyew ships. It is impossible tp locate the 
Keftyew wi^' certainty, hut they seem to have extended from 
the southern coast of Asia Minor 'ir west as Crete. All 
tnis northern region was known the Egyptians as the 
**l 8lea. o f the Se a.** for having no acquaintance with the 
interior of Asia Minor, they supposed it to be but island 
coasts, like those of the ^Egoan. In northern Syria, on the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates, the world, as conceived 
by the Egyptian, ended in marshes in which the Euphrates 
bad its rise, and these again were encircled by the ‘‘Great 
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Circle, ’ the hcean, which was the end of 
In this Semitic woHd of Syria-Palestine, now dominated 
by Egy]^ she was to leam much; neverth ele^ 
to rggipn aie i i!.flBgnog.g{ 

supreme . Much more highly organized than the neighbour* 
ing peoples of Asia, the ip^fibty kingdom ou tbo Md 

regarded with awe and reject, 
civilization, by its very presence on 


the thresho! 
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' to ijieir uifes all that laight 

f Sii their fleets marketed 

I IfirouSSoff ffie eastern Mediterranean were therefore tinc¬ 
tured through and through with Egyptian elements, while 
the native EgTptian wares which they carried to Europe and 
jthe ^gean introduced there the unalloyed art of the Nile 
valley. In these Pbmidan galleys the civilization of the ! 
Orient was being gradually disseminated through southern i 
Europe and the west. Babylonian influences, while not so 
noticeable in the art of Syria-Palestine, were nevertheless 
powerfully present there. ' Since the days of the brief em¬ 
pire of Sargon of Agade, about the middle of the third 
thousand years B. C., Babylon had gained in the west a com¬ 
mercial supremacy, which had gradually introduced there 
the c uneiform-a vstem of writing* It was readily adaptable 
to thTlSemitic dialects prevalent in Syria-Palestine and 
gained a footing by a process similar to that which, during 
the comnijercial dominance of Phoeniciaj^ brought the Phoeni- 
cmn al|)h§be,i tQ,„@reece. It was even adopted also by the’ 
Hittites, who were not Suites, and likewise „by another 
non-Semitic nation in this region, the kingdom of Mitanni. 
iThus Syria-Palestine became common ground, where the 
'orces of civilization from the Nile and the Euphrates 
ingled at first in peaceful rivaly, but ultimately to meet 
pon the battlefield. The historical significance of this 
Iregion is found in the inevitable struggle for its possession | 
between the kingdom of 4he Nile, on the one hand and those I 
of the TigrO^Euphrates valley and hither Asia on the other. 

It was in the midst of this struggle that Hebrew national 
hTstmy lelt aid'ffi its’relentleb courselhe,Hebrew rnonJ 


Other non-Semitic peoples were also beginning to appear 
on Egypt’s northern horizon. A group of warrio rs of 

appearing foxi6eJiiP^£KlSi>l.i 

tse, fiie Egyp*iaii^lhnpi?^„ tfim Jrapi^ins 

were already se|tled in the country east of the Euphrates, 



THE RISE OF THE EMPIfi^l 


witWn t he hu ge bend where the river turns 
SiSaffiSaneaiv and fere eBfaijltehfeiJhe , 

It was th e easiest and westernmi^sjLsiJj^M^^ 
A^an race as yetj jisclosed to ^h® source from which 
ffi^Hbad come must have been the original home of that 
Aryan race behind the northeastern mountains at the 
sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers. The influence 
and language of Mitanni extended westward to Tunip 
m the Urontes valley and eastward to Nineveh. They 
formed a powerful and cultivated state, which, planted thus 
on the road leading westward from Babylon along the 
Euphrates, effectively cut off the latter from her profitable 
western trade, and doubtless had much to do with the decline 
in which Babylon, under her foreign Kassite dynasty, now 
found herself. Assyria was as yet but_a,new and insig- 
||nificant city-kingdom, whose coming struggle with Babylon 
jonly rendered the Pharaohs less liable to interference from 
I the east, in the realization of their plans of conquest in Asia. 
^ Everything thus conspired to favour the permanence of 
Egyptian power there. 

Under these conditions Thutmose I prepared to quell the 
perpetual revolt in Syria and bring it into such complete 
subjection as he had achieved in Nubia. None of his records 
of the campaign has survived, but the t wo A.hnao3es of E l 
' K ab were still serving with the army of con^u^f an-d m tlieTr 
il fiiographies tb^y refer briefly to this war also. Kad^sh 
i I musf "lave been cowed for the time by Am enhol 


» m so far as we know, Thutmose met with no residue 

idwoses ?onsider?d:,wp^^ p| 


Thus, without serious opposition, th e Pharaoli reached 

as fe name s'giiiKB, 
i^ich was the desi^atipn of the country from the Qrp ntes 

t® % »*® AssJ.«®’r^£. 

the revolt was naturally the most,sedows as was f arthes t 
removed from the Pharaoms vengeance. The battle resulted 
m a great slaughter of the Asiatics, followed by the capture 
of mtge numbers qjpri^oners. Meanwhile, says A|^|noi^ 
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m Of Eban^, was at the head of our tj-oops ajdJ 
': my _bravery;''‘'T-broi^t off a cb^ot, M 

Jbdjrk^^jiffd bhh wHo was upon it as a living prisoner, and ] 
"p^kthem to his majesty. One preseped. jm witb gojd m 
double Measure. Bis namesake of El^ab, who was 
youiiger and more vigourous, was even inoi^ success ful, fo r 
he captured no Jess than twenty ohe hands severed from the 
dea^ besides a horse and a chariot.* \These two men ai:e 
typical examples of the followers of the Pharaoh at,.this 
time'J*^ And it is evident that the king understood how to 

( make their own prosperity dependent Upon the success of 
his arms, tJhfdrtunately for our knowledge of Thutraose 
I ^s further campaigns, if there were any, the first of these 
biographies and of course also the warlike career which it 
narrates, closes with this campaign, though the younger man 
campaigned with Thutmose II and lived on in favour and j 
prosperity till the reign of Thutmose HI. 

Somewhere along the Euphrates at its nearest approach 
5 to the Mediterranean, Thutmose now erected a stone boun- 
;;jdary-tablet, marking the northern and at this point the 
^eastern limit of his Syrian possessions.* HelBad inade good 
j,/the bo^t JO propdly, reoorded^ possibly only a year before, 

• on the ^iablet marking the. other extreme frontier of bis 
empife at.the third cataract of the Nile. Henceforth he was 
even less measured in his claims; for heJater boasted.ta,the 
priests of i^dps, made the boundary of Egypt as far 
as the circuit of the sun,’^* which, in view of the limited and 
vague knbwle^e'of the world possessedjiy the Egyptians 
of that day., wps almost true. 

Two ‘ " 


their tiibute,of fFgauin an d othe r 
inhabitants of PalWIne, begaa |p .PpF regul4t:lx,^,,fte. 

I&Spr kpwry- ^ 

|es so neglppteq since, the tune of < 
,o| ithe MMdIe jFCingdom 1 
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THE EISE OP' tai EMPIBB 


monarchs at Thebes was no longer in keeping with the 
iPharaioh^s increasing wealth and pomp. His chief nrchi- 
;tect, Ineni, was therefore commissioned to ere^'*^e'ihaisHe 
towered g^ewa^s^ jn^ 

4 gmple, and between these a covered hall, with the roof sup- 
jported upon large cedar columns, brought of course, like 
the splendid silver-gold-tipped flag staves of cedar at the 
temple front, from the new possessions in the Lebanon. The 
huge door was likewise of Asiatic bronze, with the image of 
tne god upon it, inlaid with gold.^ He,likewise restored the 
revered temple of Osins at Abydos, equipping it with rich 

» ... , 1-1 V . ' -1 "l ' ’•11 

ceremonial implements and furniture of silver and gold, with 
magnificent images of the gods, such as it had doubtless lost 
in Hyksos days.* Admonished by his advancing years he 
also endowed it with an income for the offering of mortuary 
oblations to himself, giving the priests instructions regard¬ 
ing the preservation of his name and memory.® 


»II, 103-4. 


*11, 92-96. 


»II, 07. 



CHAPTEE XV 


THE FEUD OF THE THUTMOSIDS AND THE EEIGN 
OF QUEEN HATSHEPSUT. 


As Thutmose I approached the thirtieth anniversary of 
his accession to the heirship of the throne, which was also 
the thirtieth anniversary of his coronation, he dispatched 
his faithful architect, Ineni, to the granite quarries of the 
first cataract to procure two obelisks with which to celebrate 
the coming Hebsed-festival, or thirty years’ jubilee. In a 
barge over two hundred feet long and one third as wide 
Ineni floated the great shafts down the river to Thebes, and 
erected them before the pylons of the Kamak temple, which 
he had likewise constructed for the king.^ He inscribed one 
of them, which stands to this day before the temple door, 
with the king’s names and titles,^ but before he had begun 
the inscription upon the other unexpected changes inter¬ 
fered, so that it never bore the name of Thutmose I. He 
was now an old man* and the claim to the throne which he 


had thus far successfully maintained, was probably weak¬ 
ened by the death of his queen, Ahmose, through whom alone 
he had any valid title to the crown. She was the descendant | 
and representative of the old Theban princes who had fought | 
and expelled the Hyksos, and there was a strong party who | 
regarded the blood of this line as alone entitled to royal 
honours. She had borne Thutmose I four children, two sons 
and two daughters; but both sons and one of the daughters 


had died in youth or childhood. The surviving daughter, 
Mj^ere-Hatshepsut, was tes the only child of the old line, * 
apS^io stro^ jrss that they had 

forced the lang, years the middle of his 


»II, 105. 01, 88-8. »II, 04, 1. 11. 
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* 

reign? her his siicceasor. in spite of the .dto- 

cUnati^ general throughout Egyptian history to sphniH to 
the rule of a queen. Among other children, Thutmose I had 
also two sons by other queens: one, who afterward becam e 
-JJ’ i'he son of a princess Mutnofret; while 
the other, later Thutmose III, had been born to the king 
by an obscure concubine named Isis. The close of Thutmose 


I’s reign is involved in deep obscurity, and the following 
reconstruction is not without its difficulties.® The traces left 
by family dissensions on temple walls are not likely to be 
sufficiently decisive to enable us to follow the complicated 
struggle with certainty three thousand five hundred years 
later. In the period of confusion at the close of Thutmose 
I’s reign probably fall the beginning of Thutmose Ill's reign 
and all of the reign of Thutmose II. When the light finally 
breaks Thutmose III is on the throne for a long reign, the 
beginning of which had been interrupted for a short time 
by the ephemeral rule of Thutmose II. Thus, although 
Thutmose Ill’s reign really began before that of Thutmose 
II, seven eighths of it falls after Thutmose II’s death, and 
the numbering of the two kings is mpst convenient as it is. 
Involved in the obscure struggle, with touches of romance 
and dramatic incidents interspersed, are the fortunes of the 
beautiful and gifted princess of the old line, Hatshepsut. 
the daughter of Thutmose I. Possibly after the death of 
her brothers she had been married to her half brother, the 
concubine’s son, whom we must call Thutmose III. As he 
was a young prince of no prospects, having, through neither 
his father nor his mother, any claim to the succession, he 
had been placed in the Karnak temple as a priest with the 
rank of prophet. Ere long he had won the priesthood to 
his support,, for, on the death of the old queen, Ahmose. 
I. Thutmose III had the same right to the throne which his 
* father had once asserted, that is, by inheritance through his 
wife. To this legal right the priesthood of Amon, who sup¬ 
ported him, agreed to add that of divine sanction. Whether 


»II, 307. 


*1J, 128-130. 





peaerfttl nnderstandii* with ThUtooSe I, W ^ 
■ i hostile retfointion totally unexpected on his 
cession of .'Riutffifise HI was suddenly effeots^ Jy a 

arSaBc Mup d’etat to the temple of Amon. On a feast 
dayv arthe imi^ if the god was tome, amid the acclama¬ 
tions of the multitude, from the holy place into the mart of 
the temple, the priest, Tbutmose III, was stationed with his 
colleagues iii the northern colonnade in Thutmose I^s halJ of 
the temple. The priests bore the god around both sides of 
the colonnade, as if he were looking for some one, and he 
finally stopped before the ybung prince, who prostrated him¬ 
self upon the pavement. But the god raised him up, and 
as an indication of his will, had him placed immediately 


in the ‘‘Station of the King,” which was the ceremonial spot 
where only the king might stand in the celebration of the 
temple ritual. Thutmose I, who had but a moment before 
been burning incense to the god, and presenting him with a 
great oblation, was thus superseded by the will of the same 
god; clearly indicated in public.^ Thutmose Ill’s five-fold 
name and titulary were immediately published, an^,on. the 
third of ia the year 1501, B. C., he suddenly stepped 
from the duties of an obscure prophet of Amon .into the 
palace the Pharaohs. Years afterward, on the occasion 
of inaugurating some of his new halls in the Karnak temple 
of Amon, he repeated this incident to his assembled court, 
and added that instead of going to Heliopolie to receive there 
the acknowledgment of the sun-god as king of Egypt, he 
was taken tip into the heavens where he saw the sun-god in 
all his most glorious splendour, and was duly crowned and 
given his royal names by the god himself. This account of 
unparalleled honour from the gods he then had engraved 
upon a wall of the temple, that all might know of it for 


all time.* 

Tl^utmoi^, was evidently not regarded as a source of 
serious danger, for he was permit|ed to Uye pn. Thutmose 
™ ea tly 4«)ok oSJb§;.a.rJy .of .feittoiacy. When'tellHa 

» n, U1-13S, 138-148. • Ibid. 
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beenralmgfor thirteen months he restored the aijcient brick 

Til, at ^miAt by the 
a^9l|i4 cataract, putting in its place a temple of fine Nubian 
sandstone, in which he carefully reereeted the old boundary 
stela of the Middle Kingdom* and reenacted the decree of 
I Sesostris endowing the offerings in the temple with a perma¬ 
nent income. Here he in^es no reference to any coregency 
of Ilatshepsut, his queen, in the royal titulary preceding 
the dedication. Indeed he. allowed her no more honourable 
title than “^eat or chief royal wife.’^ Bpt the party of 
legitimacy was not to be so easily put off. The nomination 
of Hatshepsut to the succession some fifteen years before, 
and, what was still more important, her descent from the 
old Theban family of tlie Sekenenres and the Ahmoses, were 
things taken seriously by the nobles of this party. As a 
result of their efforts Thntmose III was forced to ackndwl- 
edge the coregency of his queen and actually to give her a 
sliare in the government. Before long her partisans had 
become so strong that the king was seriously hampered, 
and eventually even thrust into the backgiound. Hatshepsut 
thus became king, an enormity with which the state fiction 
oithe PharaonTorigiii could not be harmonized. She was 
cal led ‘ ^ the female llorus! ’ ’ The word ‘ ‘ majesty ’ * was put 
into a feminine form (as in Egyptian it agrees with the sex 
of the ruler) and the conventions of the court were all warped 
and distorted to suit the rule of a woman. 

Hatshepsut immediately undeilook independent works and 
rojai monuments, especially a magnificent temple for her 
own mortuary service, which she erected in a bay of the 
diffs on the west side of the river at Thebes. It is the temple 
now kttQWaas that of Oer el-Bahri; we shall have occasion 
to refer to it more fully as we proceed. W^bt'tber the priestly 
, party of Thutmose III and the party of legitimacy so weak¬ 
ened themselves in the stmggle with each other as to fall 
ewy victims of a third party, or whether some other varying 
wind of fortune favoured the party of Thutmose 11, we can- 

»IT, 187-170. 
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m oB JelBroneOin^^^^^^ I, 

aSaieffig'iEe crown. Then TEutmose I and ft, fafter and 
ionrBS'rS filter persecutwno! {he infimblr of fttshepsflfi 
yfe oariii-'pime'dn fte mpfluinents and placin|; both 

(theit own over it wherever they cowd nnd it. 

News tie enmities within the royal house had probably 
now reached Nubiaj, and on the. very day of Thutmose II s 
accession^ the report of a serious outbreak there was handed 
ib'biin. It was of course impossible to leave the court and 
the capital to the intrigues of his enemies at the moment 
when he had barely grasped the sceptre. lie ..WA^ .the^O^W® 
obliged to dispatch an army under the command of a^ subor¬ 
dinate, who, however, immediately advanced to the third cat¬ 
aract Tvhere the cattle of the Egyptians settled in the country 
ffllieen in grave danger. According to instructions the 
Ejgyptian commander pot merely defeated the enemy, but 
slew all their males whom he could find. They captu^red a 
shifff of ffie rebellious I^ubian chief and some other natives, 
who were carried to Thebes as hostages and paraded in the. 
pteseh^ of the enthroned Pharaoh.^ After this chasten-f 
ing Nubia again relapsedjnto^qiiiet; bui^in the north tlje^ 
ne# %araoh was obliged to march against the Asiatic | 

revoilfira'M far M 0”lfe£39X ft9t, : 

wpS^sfflfy on fte.rBtuDJ-’fie was obliged, to , conduct a puni¬ 
tive expeditenft souftern .Palestine against the maranftpg 
Belsft/’ He was acTOmpanied, by Ahmose-Pen-Nekhbet of 
Si Kab, urho captured so many prisoners tiiat he did not 
count them.* This was the last campaign of the old .utairior, 
who, like his relative and townsman, Ahmose, son of Ebana, 
then retired to an honoured old age at El Eab. .Tb^i^£S§lllg ^ 
terajik^orHifthSKA now,.,gft»4»»K-8?-^* 994,nnfinift#d,' 
afiindoMd by the workmen, ^as ng^_by_Thute^ft,(>n 

hiASiaimlWW ® meiaasj^^^ Ws 
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ms ii'Cception of tnbuie from the van 



On one pf the vacant ^ 
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horses^’ and “elephants^* hemg still legible m the accom¬ 
panying inscription.* At this juncture it is probable th^t 
'the ^.deatt|v.pX>^® Thutmose I so weakened the position 
o f the.feeble and diseased* ^utj^oee IT that he"M 
mon-jcanse^ witii Thutmose III, then apparently living in 


re.tixsiP^.h«hut of course secretly seeking to reinstate him¬ 
self. In any case we find them together, for a brief core- 
gency,® which was terminated by the death of Thuteiose II, 
after a reign of not more than three years at most. 

Thutmose III thus held the throne again, but he was jiot 
able to maintain himself alone against the partisans of 
Hatshepsut, and was forced to a compromise, by which the 
queen was recognized as coregent. Matters did not stop 
Ker^ her party was so powerful, that, although they were 
linffle to dispose of Thutmose III entirely, he was again 
relegated to the background, while the queen played the 
leading role in the state. Both she and Thutmose III num¬ 
bered the j^ears of their joint reign from the first accession 
of Thutmose III, as if it had never been interrupted by the 
short reign of Thutmose II. The queen now entered upon 
an aggressive career as the first great wQinap ip.histoij of 


WhCiii we are mformed. Her father arcMtcgjLJjlg aiL>^ 
defines the position of the two TlSer a brief reference toi 

ruler upon the throne or mm wnc* 


Hat sh.c ps.Mk4dia ^ 
nfher dfisig jj^. Egypt was 

aScelient ^ed of the god, who came forth from 
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inmT The bow-cable of the South, the mooring-stake of Jfec 
a niitheni ers. the excellent stern-cable of the Northland is 
sh§.j the mistress of command, whose plans are excellent, 
w ho saU gtoihe two Eegions when she speaks.” TlLpi,..jn 
perhaps the fet aca»rrenee of the ship olstate, Ineni.l&il 
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. fe in Tivid oriental imagery, to.tlie. mQM.caWes of4, 
Jmejboat.^ 

Tbi$ dimctermtion is coMmed by the deeds of the 
i quernr Tier ’ partis^s bad now insMed tbemsehes in 

crmwt p%gfC#9^ 

kfebd 'one'Seiimut (Fig. ill), who deeply inmtiated him- 
self in,her ^ur. H^^^c[J^|JeJlltOL.Qf Thutmqse III 
as'l'child,® and he was now entrust^ with the education of 
the' queenNefrure (Mg. 111),'who had 
passed her infancy in charge of the ancient Ahmose-Pen- 
J^ekhbet of El Kab, now ho longer capable of any more 
serious commission.® Senmut was then placed in control 
of the young girl’s fortune as her steward.^ He, bajLl 
brother named Senmen,® who likewise supported Hatshep- 
sut’s ,c§n^e^ Th^e most powerful of her coterie was Hapu- 
seneb.® who was both vizier and High Priest of Amon. He 
was also head of the newly,,organized priesthood of the whole 
; land;’ he thus united in his person afi '&e power of the 
aoministrative government with that of the strong priestly 
party, which was now enlisted in Hatsfiepsut’s favour. 
Willi such new forces Hatshepsut’s party was now oper¬ 
ating. ^he aged feui was ,sucpe^)^,.a8 “over^ pf the 

one Sisi® was chief treasurer and colleague, ,of Hapuseneb. 
fortunes, andpj::o!^!y Betiv^pf these men were identified ■ 

1 “,ereforsi,tjDj)k,|;9<)c|..(!®s 

itojed.j,IneW|g;,,5^J. 

ifiie queen the throne by the 

’' 41 ^ ’-iiitM < ' i'll '“l'* 1 1 

‘’‘ife.#, BittiMrb M^ojk 

*hosra«ji£iai,^l^ 
Here^all ffie miliW^th© old state fiction that the sovereign 
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be main- 
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should be the bodily son of the sun-god were elaborately de¬ 
picted. Ahmose, is sho^ in converi^ 

with AmouniTElie^ucc of the sun-god l^e in TKebah^ibe- 
^oTogy), who tells her as he leaves, ^‘Hatshepsut shall be the! 
rname of this my daughter [to be bpm], . . . She shall exer-J 
’ kingship in this*whole land.’*^ ^e relief 

ythus show how she was designed by the divine will from the 
^st TO rule higypt, and hence they proceed to picture her 
birlE, accbrapahied by all the prodigies, which both the con¬ 
ventions of the court and the credulity of the folk associated 
with the advent of the sun-god's heir.® The artist who did 
the work followed the current tradition so closely that the 
new-born child appears as a hoy, showing how the intro¬ 
duction of a woman into the situation was wrenching the 
inherited forms. To such scenes they added others, show¬ 
ing her coronation by the gods, and then the acknowledg- 
ment of her as queen by Thutmose I before the assetphled, 
court nn New Year’s day.^ The accompanying narrative I 
of t hesP events they copied froi^ the .pH Twelfib Dynasty | 
records of Amenemhet Ill’s similar appointment by hist 
fatn^^^es^ostns III. As a discreet reminder to any who| 
might be inclined to oppose the queen’s rule, thes^jn ^scrip- 

l*\^r 


claim her word, ve shall be unite 


ler CO 



lass.isEJja.itea^^’'- TSIa,, 

, sSaffTOKes as'iliese it was sought to overeoniO-il:^ PTe|ui(joe 

‘ •SaiMrijMern ffle throne'of the PWaohs. v ^. 

Hatshepsut’s first enterprise was, as we have intimated, 
to"cSatmue^ttie bjiildin^^ of hertej^glp_Pgl^st 
fEe.”wSiEein*'cli®li|''.ifhebea where her 

y^qtts. The building was M 
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i,design quite unlike the great temples of the age. It w^s 
I modelled after the little terraced temple of Mentuhotep II 
in 3 neighbouring bay of the cliffs, in a series of tliree 
terraces it rose from the plain to the level of an elevated 
court, Banked by the massive yellow cliffs, into which the 
holy of holies was cut. In front of the terraces were ranged 
fine colonnades, which, when seen from a distance, to this 
day exhibit such an exquisite sense of proportion and of 
proper grouping, as to quite disprove the common assertion 
that the Greeks were the first to understand the art of adjust- 
. ing external colonnades, and that the Egyptian understood 
only the employment of the column in interiors (Fig. 113). 

I The architect of the temple was Scnmut, the queen’s favour- 
f ita,'* while Ineni ’s successor, Thutiy,® wrought the bronze 
doors, chased with figures in electrum, and other metal work. 
The queen found especial pleasure in the design of the 
temple. She saw in it a paradise of Ainon and conceived 
its terraces as the “myrrh-terraces” of Punt, the original 
home of the gods. She refers in one of lier inscriptions to 
the fact that Amon had desired her “to establish for him 
a Punt in his house.”® To carry out the design fully it was 
fufOier necessary to plant the terraces with the myrrh trees 
froyo ^ Her ancestors had often sent expeditions 

thither, but none of these parties had ever been equipped 
to bring back the trees; and indeed for a long time, as far 
back as any one could remember, even the myrrh necessary 
for the incense in the temple service had been passed from 
hand to hand by overland traffic until it reached Egypt.* 
fForeign .trjaffic had autoied,.severely during thc^long reign « 


.of the Hyksos. But one day as the queen stopd before the^ 

“» coiaand was,heard.froiB.Ae..gteat 
PlikejSod.Moiasilf, waxsJaJeujii 
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The aneen adds, was done accordiDiJ^o 

Ite organization and dispatch ^tt£j|xgg.^Qa.JEei^P|- 


XIX WilWO^ VV/*X^fta VJLX\^ TFvyi**v** --^-- -- X 

w«re to be stored.’ With propitiatory offerings to the divin 
ities of the air to ensure a fair wind, the five vessels of the 
fleet s^t ,sail , early in the ninth year .of jjimeoi.!®.. 
d[^he route was down the Nile and through a canal leading 
from the eastern Delta through the Wadi Tumilat, and con¬ 
necting the Nile with the lied Sea. This canal, as the 
reader will recall (see p. 188), was already in regular use 
in the Middle Kingdom. Besides plentiful ^percl^diae for 
barter, the fleet bore a gre#, stone stat^^t 4 yfJthe. . 9 . 1 ?ee^^ to 
be erected in Punt. If still surviving there, 4t , i/ij [ hfi . 4 Etf>st 
remote atert^ue.ever erected by an Lgyptian ruler, xhey^jurr: 
riyed ifi Punt in safety; the hlgyptian commander pitched 
his tent on the shore, wliere he was receiv^ w^lliejidliness 
by Perehu, Gie chief of Punt, followed by his absurdly corpu- 
i6lit"5i!?and three eliild^^ It was so long since any Egyp¬ 
tians had been seen in Punt that the Egyptians represented 
the PtihGItes as crving out, Why have ye come higher unto 
Wliic» [of Egypt]' 

1^^!^ Upon the roads of heaven, or di^-WPAn+ihe 
raters, upon ffie sea of (iod*s-Lahd?^’® TheJ^ntite chiet 
a^ih^ been won wffh gifts, a stirring traffic is soon in prog 
^ 88,^^016 ships are drawn up to the beach, the gang-planks 
mh out, and the loading goes rapidly forward, uiJaU;hfi4mS: 



wit^ ehgior and pure 
ivory, with green gold of . E|pu, with oihnamon-wood, with 
incepse, eye-cosmetic, with bab oo ns, moneys, dogs, with, 
^pf the southern panther, with natives and their chil- 
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HinaiRg,” ■ After a fmr jjlb- 

out misnap, and with no transfer of cargo a$ far aa our 
sources inform us, the fleet finally moored a^ain at. the docks 
®|L3!SStef■. Probably the Thebaa§, W Ji^ve^r before been 
(Sorted by such a sight as now greeted them, whep. tbe 

*bf Punti^^ and the strange p|:o,4b^^ 9? 

^^1:915-, 9999!;^y through the streets to the queen 

the "Egyptian commander presented them to 
her majesty. After inspecting the results of her great expe- 

presented a portion of 

I to Amon, together with the impost of Nubia, with which 
iP^t was always classed. She offered to the god thirty one 
livings mjj^tr^, electrum, eye:Cg§jnetie, throw-sticks of 
the Puntites, ebony, ivory shells, a live smithern panther, 
which had been especially caught for her majesty, many pan¬ 
ther skins and 3,300 small cattle.® Huge piles of myrrh of 
twice a man’s stature were now measured in grain-measures 
under the oversight of the queen’s favourite, Thutiy, and 
large rings of commercial gold were weighed in tall balances 
ten feet high.* Then, after formally announcing to Amon 
the..suceess of the ex}Tedition which his oracle had called 
|QjaU»4<.Hat8hepsut summoned the cWt, giving to her f^qur- 
• it es, S enniuC and the chief" treasurer, Nehsi, wto had dis- 
.,£aMsd..tte. expedition, places of honour at her f^t, while 
, she told the nobles the result of her great venture.® She 
1 reminded them of Amon’s oracle commanding.her “tp .estab- 
(lish fmihim Punt, in his house, tq^jilant the trees of 0odV 
U 4 aJEMi..hesjde his temple in his garden, according as he com¬ 
manded.” She 

have made for him a Punt in his garden, just as he (xwn** 
manded me. . . . It isJarge ,enough ior,,hm^ 
in Ji.”' Thus the splendid temple was 
myrrh-garden .fpi: the god, though the energetic queen was 
dhliged to send to the end of the known world to do it for 
him. She had all the incidents of the rema^able expeehg^ 
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lose II for the, record of hi^ Asiatic campaign/ where they 
Itiin^rm one of the great beauties of her temple. All ^her 
Jhief favourites found place among the scenes. Senmut was 
even allowed to depict himself on one of the walls praying to 
Hathor for the queen, an unparalleled honour.® 

./ This unique temple was in its function the culminatipn of 
I a new development in the arrangement and architecture of 
^ the royal tomb and its chapel or temple. Perhaps because 
' they had other uses for their resources, perhaps because they 
recognized the futility of so vast a tomb, which yet failed 
to preserve from violation tlie body of the builder, the 
Pharaoh, as we have seen, had gradually abandoned the con¬ 
struction of a pyramid. With its mortuary chapel on the 
east front, it had survived probably into the reign of Ahmose 
I, but it had been gradually declining in size and importance, 
while the shaft and chambers under it and the chapel before 
it remained relatively large. Amenhotep T was the last to 
follow the old traditions; he pierced a passage two hundred 
feet long into the western cliffs of Thebes, terminating in a 
mortuary chamber for the reception of the royal body.* 
Before the cliff, at the entrance to the passage, he built a 
modest mortuary chapel, surmounted by a pyramidal roof, to 
which we have already adverted.® Probably for purposes 
of safety Thutmose I then took the radical step of separating 
the tomb from the mortuary chapel before it. The latter 
was still left upon the plain at the foot of the cliffs, but the 
sepulchre chamber, with the passage leading to it (Figs. 
:109-10) was hewn into the rocky wall of a wild and desolate 
ivalley (Fig. 108), lying behind the western cliffs, some two 
|miles in a direct line from the river, and accessible only by 
|a long detour northward, involving nearly twice that dis¬ 
tance. It is evident that the exact spot where the king’s 
body was entombed was intended to be kept secret, that all 
possibility of robbing the royal burial might be precluded. 

» See p. 27<i; 11, 246-295. * Infra, pp. 270-71. a IT, 345. 

* IV, 513 and taoies. «P. 254. 
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. Thutmose I’s architect, Ineni, says that he superintended 
I ‘^the excavation of the cliff-tomb of his majesty alone, no 
one seeing and no one hearing.”^ The new arrangement 
was such that the sepulchre was still behind the chapel or 
temple, which thus continued to be on the east of the tomb 
as before, although the two were now separated by the inter¬ 
vening cliffs. The valley, now known as the “Valley of the 
Kings* Tombs” rapidly filled with the vast excavations of 
Thutmose I’s successors. It continued to be the cemetery 
of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, and 
over forty tombs of the Theban kings were excavated there. 
Forty one now accessible form one of the wonders which 
attract the modern Nile-tourists to Thebes, and Strabo 
speaks of forty which were worthy to be visited in his time. 

I Hatshepsut*s terraced sanctuary was therefore her mortuary 
temple, dedicated also to her father. As the tombs multi¬ 
plied in the valley behind, there rose upon the plain before 
it temple after temple endowed for the mortuary service of 
the departed gods, the emperors who had once ruled Egypt. 
jThey were besides also sacred to Amon as the state god;, 
but they bore euphemistic names significant of their mor¬ 
tuary function. Thus, for example, the temple of Thutmose 
111 was called “Gift of Life.**’' Hatshepsut’s architect,* 
Hapuseneb, who was also her vizier, likewise excavated her 
tomb* in the desolate valley. In its eastern wall, imme¬ 
diately behind the terraced temple, the passage descended 
at a sharp decline for many hundred feet, and terminated 
in several chambers, one of which contained a sarcophagus 
both for herself and her fatlier, Thutmose I. But the family 
feud was probably responsible for his construction of his 
own tomb, on a modest scale, as we have seen, and he doubt¬ 
less never used the sarcophagus made for him by his 
daughter. Both sarcophagi, however had been robbed in 
* antiquity and contained no remains when recently discovered. 
The aggressive opeen’s^attestiPB.taJj&jrferfj^g^ew 

ac tive 
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for e mfik e preparation for the erection of the obelisks# which 

. " *", * . -V' the^ 

t r eni e inb eii^ 


Ler mevil 




.Vd VJU* 


Her inevitable favourite, Senmut. was therefore called in 
and instm ^q w gr^mte parries at the first 

c^aracrfb secure li\e twp^ gigauti^ shafS^For the obelisks^ 
He levied the necessary forced labour and began work early 
in February of the que en’s fif teenth year. By early August, 
exactly seven montliVTaU^ he had freed the huge blocks 
from the quarry,^ was able to employ the high water then 
rapidly approaching to float them, and towed them to Thebes 
before the inundation had again fallen. The queen then 
chose an extraordinary location for her obelisks, namely, the f 
very colonnaded hall of the Karnak templ^ ereeted by her f 
fatlier, where her husband Thutmose III had been named ' 
king by oracle of Amon; although this necessitated the 
removal of all her father’s cedar columns in the south half 
of the hall and four of those in the north half, besides, of 
course, unroofing the hail, and demolishing the south wall, 
where the obelisks were introduced. They were richly over¬ 
laid with electrum, the work on which was done for the queen 
by Thutiy.’ She avers that she measured out the precious 
metal by the peek, like sacks of grain,* and she is supported 
in this extraordinary stateroent by Thutiy, who states that 
by royal command ho piled up in the festival hall of the 
palace no less than nearly twelve bushels of electrtim.* The 
queen boasts of their beauty, “their summits beinK of qlejc- 
truin of the best of every counlr^w1iteir‘are seen, on boft 
sides of the river* Their rays flood the Two Lands when the 
sun rises between mom as he dawns in the horigJon of 
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swearing by aJl the gods that tl 
Dl^K. They were indeed the tallest shafts ever erected 
m ^ypt up to^tbat time, being ninety seven and a half feet 
nigh ^od w^bin^ nearly three hundred and fifty tons each. 
One of them still stands, an object of constant admiration to 
the modem visitor at Thebes (Fig. 114}. HatshepsnUtihfi 


•r - jj--VXJIUV M 

t wo mo re, at her terraced temple, malcing six in all; for she 
Has reci^fdld! there the transportation of two great shafts on 
the river, depicting the achievement in a relief,® which shows 
the obelisks end to end. on a huge barge, towed by thirty 
galleys, with a total of some nine hundred and sixty oarsmen. 
But this scene may refer to the first two obelisks as they were 
brought down the river by Senmut, 

Besides her obelisks, erected in her sixteenth year, we 
learn of another enterprise of Etatshepsut in tlie same year 
ip.ihe!Wadi Maghara^ in Sinai, whither tlie tire- 
fless queen had sent It mining expedition, resuming the work 
pthere which had been interrupted by the Hyksos invasion. 
This wp ri^m Sinai continued in her name until the twentieth 
, y?ar-S f--g -{gg:r- -g-e”iim e tStween this date and 
iffie’cftlS'ojflffi'e'year twenty one, when we ^n3 Thutmose 
ruling alone, the great queen must have died. If we 
jpnqe on her buildings and expeditions, jt^ 
bas in an age,,wifii warfare 

^ wasin^ossible for her sex, anS*" giSt acliievements 
only be hers m the arts and eht^ribrises of peace. Great 
though she "was, her rule was a distinct misfortune, falling, 
^t did, at a tim e when F^pPs„pnwer in Asia had uht vet 

too readv to revolt. 


been seriously tesi^, aim 


__,.jiivalrous ip h,is treatment of her 

she was gone. He had suffered too much. Burning 
jtp lead his forces into Ji^ip, he had been assigned to such 
>uerile functions as offering incense to Amon op the return 

111,3^8. . *11,304-330. ' *11, 322 ff. *11,337. 

* Petrie, C«t of £!gy|)t)aii Auti^iies found in the Peninsula of Sinai, etc., 
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of tUe, quoen’s expedition to Punt j or hi^jr^gtl^ss energies 
had been allowejiJ to expend themselves on building his mor- 
* tuary temple of the western plain of Thebes. Considering 
the age m""wliich he lived, we must not too much blame him 
for his treatment of the. departed queen. Around her obe- 
flisks in her father’s hall at Karnak he now had a masonry 
/sheathing built, covering her name and the record of her 
erection of them on the base. Everywhere he had her name 
erased and in the terraced temple on all the walls both Tier 
figure and her name have been hacked out. Her partisans 
doubtless all fled. If not they must have met short shrift. 
In ^e" felief-scehes in the same temple, where Senraut and 
Nehsi and Thutiy had been so proud to appear, their names 
and their figures were ruthlessly chiselled away. The queen 
had given Scnmut three statues in the Theban temples and 
on all these his name was erased; in his tomb and on his mor¬ 
tuary stela his name vanished. A statue of the vizier Hapu- 
seneb was treated in the same way.' Thutiy’s tomb was 
likewise ‘ visited and his name obliterated, the tomb of 
Senmen, Senmiit ’s brother, did not escape, and the name of a 
colleague of tileirs who was buried in the next tomb was so 
effectually erased that we do not-know who he was. Even 
distant Silsileh was visited at the king’s orders that the 
tomb of the queen’s “chief steward” might be dealt with 
in the same way.* And these mutilated monuments stand to 
this day, grim witnesses of the great king’s vengeance. Butt, 
in Hatshepsut’s splendid temple her fame still lives, and the i 
masonry around her Karnak obelisk has fallen down, expos- * 
ing the gigantic shaft to proclaim to the modern world the 
greatness of Hatshqpsut. 

> II, p. 160, note f. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE EMPIKE; THTJTMOSE HI. 


In the year fifteen Hatshepsut and Thntmose III still con¬ 
trolled their Asiatic dependencies as far north as the Leb¬ 
anon.^ Prom that time until we find him marching into 
Asia, late in the year twenty two, we are not informed of 
what took place there; but the conditions which then con¬ 
fronted him and the course of his subsequent campaigns, 
make it evident how matters had gone with Egyptian su¬ 
premacy during the interim. Not having seen an Egyptian 
army for many years, th^,Syrian dynasts grew continually 
more restless, and finding that their boldness called forth no! 
response from the Pharaoh, the king of Kadesh, once prob¬ 
ably the^uzerain pf all Syri^-Palestine, had,stirLP4AU..the 
city-iBhgs of northern Paiest^ne, an<i Byria to accept his 
leadership jn a great coalition, in which they at last felt them- 
selyes jtrpng enough to begin open reyolt. Kajqgh. thus 
a^umed ite head with a power in which we should evidently 


recognize the surviving prestige of her old time more ex¬ 
tended and unchallenged suzerainty. “Behold from Yeraza 
[ in northe rn Judea] to thq,. pjarjsJie® orlKeTearff [upper 
SaPtotM. had .tp_rfiaitt Ijis maj^sty. ” *, 

But southern Palestiae was loth to take up anus against the 

which bad suffered a six years' siege at 

• HTTf* ^ ^ ^ J _ 


Pharaoh. Shacidy 


the hands 


lose in Hyksos days, was too well aware of 


)„.e^pect thoughtlessly to assume the offensive against 
Egypt. Hence the whole region of southern Palestine, which 
*^^lL^®tiessed that siege, was not differently minded, but a 


i ' 




nmwar arose in Sharuhen, as well as in the south generally, 
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as the allies sought to compel the southern dynasts to join the 
Uprising and send a quota to the army which they were rais- 
N ot only wer e “all the allied countries of Zahi,*’* or 


western Syria, in open reDemonagainst the Tnaram, nut it 
iValso evitfe'nt thaf the great l^ingdom of Mitanni, on the e£^t 
of the Euphrates, had done all in her power to encourage the 
i^elfibn and to support it when once in progress; lor Tlmt- 
mose III was ultimately obliged to invade Mitanni and 
punish its king before he could wiutain Egyptian suprem¬ 
acy in Naharin. It was natural that Mitanni, an aggressive 
and active power, competing with the infant Assyria on 
more than equal terms, should view with distrust the pres¬ 
ence of a new and great empire on its western borders. The 
Mitanni an king had finally learned what to expect from 
E^pt and he would naturally exert himself to the utmost 
^rehabilitate the once great kingdom of J^ad^sh, as a bu^er 
between himself and Egypt. Against such fqrmidah^^^^ re-. 
sources as these, then, Thutmose" III was summoned to coh- 
tend^fid ho ft before his time had ever undertaken so 
great a task. 

In what condition the long unused Egyptian army may 
have been, or how long it took Thutmose to reorganize and pre¬ 
pare it for service, we have no means of knowing. The armies 
of the early orient, at least those of Egypt, were not large, 
and it is n(^ probable that any Pharaoh ever invaded Asia 
with more than twenty five or thirty thousand men, while less 
than twenty thousand is probably nearer the usual figure** 1 ^ 
Late in his twenty second year we find Thutmose with his 
army ready to take the field. He marched from TEfeS??* 
last Egyptian city on the northeastern frontier, about the 19th 
jatAprfl,.MT9 B. C. * f pi^. da^s lat er, that is, on April ^8th, 
hq^y.Sftphed Gaza, o ne hundred and sixty miles from ThUtu.® 
IntEeTfcgypKnTcalendar the day was the fourth of Pa^pps, 
his coronation day, just twenty two years since the pi’anla, of 
AmoftAmd,. proclaimed him king in hip father’s cplonuaded 
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temjple haJl at Karaak. It had been long indeed, but the 
<6p|ioitoity for whidi fie fiad ceaselessly plotted and planned 
and striven ..was at last bis. He was not the man to waste 
the day in a futile celebration, hut having arrived in the 
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of the Camel range.' Meantime the am5;..fiLl ifiJbsl8yo 
allies under the command of the king of Kadesn, had pushed 
: southward as far as the territory of their adherents extended, 
ana had occupied the strong fortress o f Megid do. in the B imn 
of Jezreel, on the north slope of the Carmel ridge. This 
Jpiace, which here appears m history for the first time, was 
not only a powerful stronghold, hut occupied an important 
strategic position, commanding the roadJr o^lEigyMJ:^^ 
the two Le banons hence its prominent role 

from this time on. Tliutmose, of course, 
regarded all this country as his own, and hence afterward 
fsays: ‘‘The lands of the j aBm i, [Asiatics] . . . had begun 
[to invade my boundary.”^ * 

Thus far he had been advancing through friendly towns, 
or at least through regions where no open disaffection pre¬ 
vailed; but as he neared Carmel it was necessary to move 
with caution. At Yehem he learned of the enemy’s occupa- 

4Al«'>M|J|ArVk \ ' ' I ' ' * 'I ^ J -14/ ,... .l; 

tion of Megiddo, and he called a council of his officers to 
ascertain the most favourable route for crossing the ridge 
and reaching the plain of hlsdraelon.® 'inhere were three 
road s practicable for an army leading from Yehem over the 
nupuntain; one which made a direct line by way of Aruna 
for the gates of Megiddo; and two involving a detour to 
either side, the first leading around southward by way of 
Taanach, about five miles southeast of Megiddo; and the 
other northward through Zefti, emerging on the- northw;est 
! of Megi ddo,^ tTliutmose cliaraeteristicallv fav ourigd the direct j 
I rouTe, but his officers urgedtbat the other roads were mor^ 
< ^en, while the middle one was a narrow pas s. ‘‘jipl 
hflj 2 ag!.,<g^e behind horse,^they asked, “and map,behind.mai 
Shall biir advance-guard be fighting while opi^ 
rear-guard m yet standing in Arunat ’ *® Jllhese objections^ 
s howed a good military understanding of the dangers of the 
pass; but Thutniose swore a round oath that he wou]l4,jipve 
against his enemies by the most direct route, and the y miiM 
I follow ^Vot as tbey pleased.® Accordingly, making 

I-nff 439. 
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.jr-Ae-W!»yi^,fe>‘^“?;SS. % 

To prevent surprise and a^sp ^ 
SS^STcwage of hfi army, lie |)ersonaUy f^ok 

ypwipg; ^at none should precede him, but that 
hie would go ^^forjUi at the head of his army himself, 

Ihe way by '** ^^WM J^Z 


led it in safety, and passed’thTihi 
t^pfiUterer his army miisr’ia^e been dis¬ 

tributed for a long distance along the road from Aruna back 
to Yebem; but on^tj^p iporning of the fourteenth hp pushed 
' a^oMy for ffar4 a^mn.• He^jft^.AeenloMon 
when he came m touch with the enemy. Had they been in 
force he must have suifered, in view of his long and strag¬ 
gling line of march, extended along the narrow mountain 

pass now widened and-he was able 


tQ_esiand his advance in a spreading valley. Here, on the 
urgent advice of his officers^^he^lj^ld^the in check until 
his rear* which^■y.asjtill m Arupa,, capip, up.® The enemy 
1S|;^|gSTS"Sufficient force to take advantage of his pre- 
c arious P( ^itioh, and he now pushed bri his advance again, 
’ itwaslu st'past mi#ay when his forward column emerged 
from the pass upon the plain,„pf Esdraelon, and Jy.,one 
o^elwk 'antmose halted mtho qi.QpE^tiQn .on .the .sppth of 
Mar&rUnkoriKjbrM^ The Asiatics 

had. ftw>srSjflP^fegbK oEESft^ destrorWtt m 
ThejjS®l.te-fc 9 Ye keen too far toward the south- 
’’east jaJlHisfe»“d concentrate against his thin line 

of march as it deffled from the mountains. It is impossible 
to determine their exact position, bnt when^ th^^pighmff 

jn Jthe .nipuntpins to^ plgce. them jguffijra wg was at 

‘ Ijj the ex rrii—i—-ij 


_itatiqp,th»f Th»tmos,e wohld 

toad, FromTaanach 


^line could not have extended as far north as Megiddo, 
_.„,|ei!*w|fee it would have been impossible for the Egyptians | 
pbacefhBy to emerge from the defile and debouch upon the | 

III, &-5. * Ibid. » n, 4Sh. * n, 426. ■ II, 427. « H, 428. »IT, 426. / 
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slope Bouflx of 

“dew, ,ta, 

make ready for me oattle on me, morrow. 

I ' -■ ■■ • -.... - 

same day (the fourteenth), or during the ensuing night, 
T^gJjngse took advantage of the enemy position on the east 
and southea st oF^his own force to draw his line around the 
west side of Megiddo and boldJy threw*oul1iis left wing on 
thB 4 ,or 1 Jiwest of the city.=* HeJhna secnred^ ^?ese of neces- 
s|tyj 5 a jafe and easy line of retreat westward along the Zefti 
riftOii while at.ihe same time His extreme left might cut off 
the enemy from flight northward. 

Early the next morning, the fifteenth of May, Th^tnaQse 
gave orders to form and move out in order of battle. In a 
glittering chariot of ejectom he took up his position with 
the centre ^ his right or southern wing rested on a hill south 
7flKe"Trook of Kina; while, .as we have seen, his left was 
northwest of Megiddo.® To protect their stronghold ,,t^ 
Asiatics now drew iu between Thutmose’s line and the city, 
from which, of course, supplementary forces emerged. ^„ ,, ||e 
i mmed Mg]XJatte.sM..ill!3P. leading the puaet hjj^f “at 
the head of his army.”^ ‘‘The, king himself, he led the wayi 
of his army^ mighty at its head like a flame of jSre, ^ej^ing' 
who wrought with his sword. He wept forth, none like himi 
slaying. the barbarians, smiting Retenn, bringing thpir 
princes as living captives, their chariots wrought with ^Jd, 
ta Aek.hftrap^^^ 

charge, “they fled headlong to Megidjjo in fear, 
tmr horses and their chariots of gold and stl 
peope hauled them up, pulli ng them by t 
thiiclty ; the Ibis..city haying.vdoied^it, 

.them and lowered clothing to pull them up into this or 
ItoLif oiily .the,iu^ el his majesty. 

JhgarUo the enemy they woaal^ 


into 
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when ^ wretched vm 
J tiljg of Ka^eSh and the wretched vanquished hin^ 
jof this city [Megiddo] were hauled up in haste to bring 
into this city.”^ But the discipline of an orientai 
^ ^rmy cannot to this day withstand a rich display of plunder; 
^^ji&ch jess could the host of Kgypt in the fifteenth century 
^ resist the spoil of the combined armies of Syria. 

“Xfejgp ■yeere, captured their horses, their chariots of gold and 
3r were made sppil. . . . Their champions lay stretched 
out like fishes on the ground. The victorious army of his 
majesty went round counting the spoils, their portions. Be¬ 
hold there was captured the tent of that wretched vanquished 
foe [the king of Kadesh] in which was his son. . . . The 
rhqle army made jubilee, giving praise to Amon for the 
jctqry whicfii he had granted to his son. . . . They brought 
; in the booty which they had. taken, consisting of hands [sev- 
'i efed* from the slain], living prisoners, of horses, chariots, 

; gold and silver.’’® It is evident that in the disorganized 
j rout the camp of the king of Kadesh fell into the hapds of 
the^E^litians'ahdi^^ rich and luxurious furni¬ 

ture f 0 the Pharaoh. 

‘ But the st em Thutmose was not to be placated by these 
tokens of victory; he saw only what had been lost. ‘ ‘ Had ye 
afterwards capture^ this city,” said he to the tro^^^ “behold 
I wbuldfcave given [a rich offering to] Be this day; because 
eve^ chief of every country that has revolted is within it; 
i and because it is the capture of a thousand cities, this capture 
l orMegiddo.”® Hereup on , he gave orders for the instant 
investment of the city; “they measured this city, surround- 
lUgif wim an enclosure, walled abput with green timber of' 
aU lheiF pleasant trees. Ifie niaiesty .himself was upon the 
for|i%§tipp east of the city, inspecting what was done.’ 
Thutmose boasts after his return tq,,Egypt, saying, “Amon. 
eaye to me all the allied countries of Zahi shut up in one 
1^* ... I ^ared them in one city, I bufit arpund them with 

*11, 43e^l. 5, « ir, 431. ‘IT, 432. ‘IT, 433. » IT, 610, 440. 
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royal building after the king. 


every 



unless with the purpose of surrendering. BuJ,.as we shall 
see , b efor e Thutmose had succeeded in closely investing the 
place, the king of Kadesh had esc^ed northward, which was 
exactly what Thutmose had desired to prevent in swinging 
his left wing around the northwest angle of the city on the; 
night before the battle. As the siege went on, the dyna^s.. 
wlio were fortunate enough not to be shut up in the city 
hastened |o ma1ce tlieir“"peace incensed Pharaoh j| 

|-‘the Asiatics of atf countries came with bowed head, doing 
pbeisance to the fame of his majesty.”* Of the course of 
|he siege meanwhile and of the assaults of the Egyptians, 

■ A. to., that I 

day by its Lthe day’sl name ■ ■_■ .recorded..ttPQn-a..a)]l.,iClf, 
leather in the temple mAmon to this day.”® But this pre- 
xjRjTtir^ the DOCK oTcnromcIhs of tlie kings of Judah/ 
has perished, and our narrative suffers much from its loss. 
The seasoiTwas far enough advanced so that the Egyptians 
foraged on the grain-fields of the plain of Esdraelon, while 
its herds furnished them the fat of the land. Th^y were the 
first host, of whom we have knowledge,' to ravage this fair 
plain, destined to be the battle ground of the east and west 
from Thutmose III to Napoleon. But within the walls all 
was different; proper provision for a siege had not been 
made, and famine finally wrought its customary havoc in 
"beleaguered town, which, after sustaining tho, sieg^, for 
some weeks, at length surrendered. But the jfing of Kadesh 
-was not amone the nrisoners. (“These IsiaBcs"who wen 

.Him ii umimM i.< II mill III iiii(iiiwiiii<|iiiiiini»i|l|ii n^iuwn 

in the wretched Itegiadp , . . came forth to the fame a 

cnanci 


Thutmose ill, 
* 11 , m. 


m* 
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Utat we mar present to tby majesty oar impost.' y Tier 
I they came, bringing that^wliien belongeq to tfiem, to dc 
f ol^isance to the fame of his majesty, to crave the breath of 
' their nostrils, becanse of the greatness of his power. 
'aasn,” says Thutmose, ‘‘my. 

tte.teaftjfMe,”> and.iygjsya3tti^jthgJ^ 
Pfeatert leniency. The frightful destruction 
g^S^es, of AssyJfaFirngs'.iidagta when 

•econnting their treatment of rebels, is npwhere found among 
fiT^records of the Pharaohs. To compens ate for the failu re 
to cap ture the dangerous king of Kadesh himse1i.n m.ev 
icu red his family ^snostagesTior Thutmose says, Lo-jpay 
laiesty earned oft the wives of that vanquished one., together 
ith his children, and the wives of the chiefs who were there, 
aesfe JTifhJheir children. 

Rich as had been the spoil on the battle-field, it was not to 
be compared ^th the wealth which awaited the Pharaqh^in 
the captured city. I^ine hundred and twenty four chariots, 
those of the kings of Kadesh and Megiddo, two 

ijfsusefeS 

SffiSAtiEffiSB''’ »S«>“ including those of the same two kings, 
^^Korgequs tent pf the king of .Kadesh, some two thousand 

tonty ..two thonsani Bve Jo^^red.^ll 

SW?'. .hpnsfihojd furtiilnie 4)f„fc,.kipg. of 

Kadesh . and among it his royal sceptre, a silyer,statue, per- 
haps of his gqd, and M eboi^y statue of himself, wrought with 
gold and tois-laznli.® Immense quantities of gold and 
TOtwei^Ao takefi from the city, but they are combined 
with the spbD of other cities in Thutmose *s account of the 
plunder,*and we cannot determine how much came out of 
Megiddo alone. The cattle, of course, came from the country 
ropnd. about; otherwise the city would not have suffered from 
fah^inel Before they left, the army also harvested the fields 

*11, 431 »M*442. *11, m *11, 435. 
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Ttintmose lost no time in marching as fa r nortl i yar d as 
t"© hostile strongholds and the lateness of the season wdi|Ig 

EfSBit asjEgsfea tofe gg ^^ ■«fep 



..ImpBWWWSSlflOTf* , . .. 

was po ssibly the king of ^^eshT^ They quiekly snecumbed, 
if their king had not already been among those to send m 
their submission, while Thutmose was still besieging Me- 
giddo. Iiijordec^o preyent. another southward adyapee of 
the ^.jl^nnconqu kthg tif Kadesh and; to hold l^ics|8m!^^ 

northward between the 


a ame fa re word for **barbarian” which Hatshepsnt at, 
to the Hyksos. He now began the reorganization of the con- 
qinered terntory, supplanting the old revolting dynasts, of; 

.wiPfJSB"-.. ’< -< ■ A-I i . » r i» ii)iqii CT iiiii< ] |> ii. ity»»i*-*»‘'tt''' -';«!••; .'Jf t 

course, with others who might be expected to show loyalty* 
:o Egypt.* These new rulers were allowed to govern much ' 
as they pleas^, if only they regularly and promptly sent m 

£ y^^iaw te.,tp-Egypt in^r^iis^ttiytm 


their; 


*' . ^. 

Q he placed in a '^ecial quarter or building 

- -i-,--- HereJtoiSufi^^ 

30 treateoas to engender feelings of friendliness toward 
Egypt; and whenever a king of one of the Syrian cities diad 
^ hi 8 ^ma 3 eibiJ wau hL,cause hk- son fy ^stand m hisja lace."* ^ 
riiutmose now controlled all Palestine as far noHji as the 
3outhern end of Lebanon, and further inland also 
fn so far as they had rebelled, he stripped all the towns of 
thmi: wealth, and returned to Egypt with .some fourLnmted 

nn^jor wronght into magnificent ves8ela,^4 oto ^ 

jinantities of le?s 


51 ar 


esi 


?^d&eg^l^^Me^dd9,,,glrcadx.,» 

'E§fl2LiMSilC^^ '.’Lhntmo^^^ had reached The]^‘;imd-1^ 
?an iSe^rtain thiit it was such a i^tum to tt[e,ttopitai, 

UI, 648, «n, 434 . »II, 402. *11, 407. »t|, 402. ^ ^^11, 4?^ 
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Pa^aoh before him had ever enjoyed. In Jess than sijj 
l^'jtnonths, that is, within the limits of tlie dry season in Pales- 
j tthb, hd had marched from Tharu, gained a sweeping victory 
y^irife^iddo, captured the city after a Jong and arduous 
fnfesiment, marched to the Lebanon and taken three cities 
there, bniJt and garrisoned a permanent fort near them, 
Ijegwn reorganizing the government in northern Palestine, 
and completed the return journey to Thebes.* With what 
difficulties such an achievement was beset we may learn by 
a perusal of Napoleon’s campaign from Egypt through the 
$ame country against Akko, which is almost exactly as far 
from Egypt as Megiddo. We may then understand why it 
was that Thutmose immediately celebrated three ‘*Eeasts 
of Victory” in his capital. They were each five days long 
and coincided with the first, second and fifth calendar feasts 
of Amon. The last was held in Thutmose’s mortuary temple 
on the western plain of Thebes, which was now completed, 
and this may have been the first celebration held in it. 
These feasts were made permanent, endowed with an annual 
income of plentiful offerings.* At the feast of Opet, which 
was Amgnji^ greatest annual feast and lasted eleven days, 
he preseUtSd to the god the three towns which he had cap¬ 
tured in jo^hern ticbanon,® besides a rich array of magnifi¬ 
cent vessels of gold, silver and costly atones from the prodig¬ 
ious spoil of Retenu.^ In order to furnish income to main¬ 
tain <?W the sumptuous plan thus projected, he 

gave Anjpn not cmly the said three towns, but also extensive 
lands tjjipj&r Upd Lower Egypt, supi>lied them with plen¬ 
tiful herds and with hosts of peasant serfs taken from 
among his Asiatic prisoners.* Thus was established the 
foundation of that vast fortune of Amon, which now began 
to grow out of all proportion to the increased wealth of other 
temples. Hence ^e state-temple, the old sanctuary of his 
father at Kamak, was no longer adequate for the rich and 
Sj^t^-cult; for even his father’s great hall had been 
dtaman^ed by Hatshepsut in order to insert her obelisks. 

* If, 4flSi sp. • It, m-SS, • II, 557. 411, 558, 543-47. * It, 555, 596. 
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;There it stood, with the obelishs preventing 
of over a third of the roof, the south half without roof or 
eolumns, and four cedar columns of Thutmose I, with iwo 
of sandstone which he had himself inserted, occupying the 
north half. * It was further disfigured by the masonry which 
Thutmose III had built around Hatshepsut’s obelisks.* But 
it was the hall where he had been call^ to be king of Egypt 
by the oracle of .Amon himself. Hatshepsut’s partisan, 
Thutiy, had now been supplanted by another architect and 
chief of craftsmen named Menkheperre-seneb,* wjhpfg very 
name, “Thutmose III is Healthy,” was indicative of his 
loyalty. He was called in and an attempt was made to 
restore the north half of the old hall, replacing the cedar 
columns by shafts of sandstone.* But the southern half was 
left untouched. In this make-shift hall the great feasts cele¬ 
brating his victorious return from the first campaign were 
some of them held, but for other’s he naturally resorted to his 
mortuary temple of Amon, which, as we have seen, was now 
complete on the western plain. Judging from th!^^,!SUtull 
temple of Ptah hy the great Karnak temple which T 'hiut inose 
also rebuilt at his return from this campaign,® he probably 
showed like generosity to the two ancient sanctuaries at 
Heliopolis and Memphis, cf which the foniier was still in a 
traditional sense the temple of the state god, fo* ^ve was now 
identified with Amon. 

The great task of properly consolidating the empire was 
jiQw.laidy begun; but Egyptian power in Asia during the 
long military inactivity of Hatshepsut’s reign had iS^en so 
thoroughly shaken that Thutniose III was far fronot^ready, 
as a Jesuit of the first campaign, to march immediately ttpon 
Kade^, his mpst dangerous enemy. Moreover, he^Jeiired 
properly to organize and render perfectly secure the states 
already under the ^wer of Egypt. In the^yeai' ^ four 
therefore. wide curve through the! conquered 
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pl^ of Ws majesty *3 ciixjuii where the teht wes 
pj^ihed.'*' The saews of his great victory of the year before 
had by this"Trine Assyria, now jnst rising on the 

eastern horizon, witlT her career as yet all before her. Her 
king naturally desired to be on good terms with the great 
I empire pf the west, and the gifts of costly stone, chiefly lapis- 
laznli from Babylon,"and the horses which he sent to Thut- 
mose, so that they reached him while on tljis campaign, 
were, of course, interpreted by the Egyptians as tribute.* 
Id all probability no battles wore fought on this expedition. 
Returning to Thohea as before, in October, the king imme¬ 
diately planned for the enlargement of the Karnak temple, 
to suit the needs of the empire of which he dreamed. 
Moreover the slowly rising bed of the river had now 
raised the waters of the inundation until they invaded the 
temple area, and it had become necessary to elevate the 
temple pavement. The splendid gate of Amenhote]) I was 
sacrificed to this necessity. By the latter part of Ifebruary, 
at the feast of the new moon, which hajipened by a lucky 
chance to fall upon the day of thp tenth feast of Amon, he 
was able personally to celebrate the foundation-ceremonies 
with the greatest splendour.^ To lender the act especially 
auspicious tlie gqd appeared and e\en himself participated 
in the stretching of the measuring cord as the foundation- 
plan was laid out.^ As the west end, the real front of the 
temple, was marred by Hatshepsut’s obelisks, rising from 
his father’s dismantled hall, and he was unable or unwilling 
to build around his father’s obelisks, which stood before the 
western entran(*e of the tompic, Thutmose III laid out his 
imposing colonnaded halls at the other, or east end, of the 
temple, where they to-day form one of the great ar(»hitectural 
beauties of Thebes. The greatest hall is nearly one hundred 
and forty feet long, and lies transversely across the axis of , 
the temple. This hall wa3 called “Menkhcperre [Thutmose 
III] is Glorious in Monuments,” a name which it still bore 
six hundred and fifty years later.*^ Behind it is the sanc- 

* Tl, 447, 1 23 * II, 440. • H, 008. * llud • H, p 237, note £. 
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toary or holy of holies, while grouped about it are Wf 

a hundred halls and chambers. Among these, OU the south 
side, was a hall for the mortuary service of his ancestors. In 
the chamber to which this hall led he “commanded to record 
the names of his fathers, to increase their offerings and to 
fasliion statues of all these their bodies. These names 
formed a great list on the walls, which still exists in the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale at Paris. The statues of his fathers, 
while many have perished, have recently been discovered in 
a court south of the temple, where they had been concealed 
for safety in time of war. 

The third campaign, of the next year (twenty five) was 
evidently spent like the first, in organizing the southern half 
of the future Asiatic empire, the northern half being still 
unsubdued. When he returned, his building at Karnah was 
sufficiently far advanced to record upon the walls of one of 
the chambers the plants and animals of Asia which he had 
found on his march and brought home with him to beautify 
the garden of the temple of Amon,® the sacred lake of which 
he supplied with a masonry coping. 

No records of the fourth campaign have survived, but the 
course of his subsequent operations was such that it must 
have been confined like the others to the territory already 
regained. It had now become evident to Thutmose that he 
could not march northward between the Lebanons and oper¬ 
ate against Kadesh, while leaving his flank exposed to the 
unsubdued Phoenician cities of tlie coast. It was likewise 
impossible to strike Nabarin and Mitanni without first de¬ 
stroying Kadesh, which dominated the Orontes valley. He 
therefore planned a sei’ies of campaigns, directed first against 
the northern coast, which he might then use as a base of oper- 
alfons against Kadesh; and this being once disposed of, he 
could again push in from the coast against Mitanni and the 
whole "Niharin region. No modern strategist could have con-i 
ceived a series of operations better suited to the conditions, j 
nor have gone about putting them into execution with more * 
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[indomitable energy than Thutinose now displayed. He 
therefore organized a fleet and j)Iaeed in command of it a 
trusty officer named J^ibainon, who bad served with his 
father.* Jn.tho year twenty nine, on bis fifth campaign, he 
moved for tlie first time against the noidbeni coast cities, the 
wealthy commercial kingdoms of Pliopnicia. lie must have 
employed the new fleet and transported his army by sea, for 
he began operations in northern Phcenicia, which, with all 
southern Phcenicia and Kadcah still unconquered, he could 
not have reached by land. It is possible that he gained bis 
first foothold by offering to Tyi’e special inducements to 
submit, for it is evident that some J^haraoh granted this city 
exceptional i)rivileges, making it practically a free city.* It 
is easily conceivable that the rich harbour-town would readily 
embrace the opportunity to save her commerce from destruc¬ 
tion and escape tribute, or at least a ])ortion of the usual 
obligation in the future. The name of the first city which 
Thutmose took is unfortunately lost, but.it was on the coast 
opposite Tunip, and must have been a place of considerable 
importance, for it brought him rich spoils; and there was in 
the town a temple of Amon,* erected by one of Thutmose 
Ill’s predecessors (either Thutmose I or possibly Amenhotep 
1 ). The cities of the interior, seeing that this attack from 
the coast must be fatal to them if successful, had sent trooi)s 
to assist in its defense. Thus Tunip ^ sent forces to 
strengthen the garrison of this unknown city, the fall of 
which would involve the ultimate capture of Tunip also. 
Thutmose now seized the fleet of the city,*'* and was able rap¬ 
idly to move Ijis army southward against the i)owerful city 
jf Arvad. A short siege, compelling Thutmose to cut down 
the groves about the town, as at Megiddo, sufficed lo bring 
he place to terms, and with its surrender” a vast qnantity 
)f the wealth of Phoenicia fell into the hands of the Egyp- 
:ia9S. Besides this, it being now autumn, the gardens and 
proves ‘‘were filled with their fruit, their wines were found 

779. •Amarna IxttcrB, ed. Wincklor, p. XXXllI; n. 2; 70 rev. 12 ft. 
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left in their presses as water flows, their grain on the [hill¬ 
side] terraces ... ; it was more plentiful than the sand of 
, the shore. The army were overwhelmed with their por- 
I tions. ’ * ‘ Under these circumstances it was useless for Thut- 
mose to attempt to maintain discipline, and during the first 
^ days following the surrender, ** behold t| ie army of bis 
majesty waj „^^ with oiL eyery day as at 

I a fea^n Egyp t. * The dynasts along the coast now came 
j mwifinheir tribute and ofered submission.^ T’hutmose had 
thu? gained a secure footing oh the northern coast, easily 


accessible by water from Egypt, and fanning an admirable 
base for operations inland as he had foreseen. He then re¬ 
turned to Egypt, possibly not for the first time, by water.’* 

All was now in readiness for the long planned advance 
upon Kadesh. It bad taken five campaigns to gain the south 
and the coast; th e SLsth was at last directed against his long 
invulnerable, enemy. In the year thirty the close of the 
spring rains found Thutmose disembarking his armj from 

ty ‘i'® Eleutheros, up the 

valley of which he immediately marched upon Kadesh.® It 
was a convenient and easy road, and the shortest route from 
the sea to Kadesh to be found anywhere along the coast; 
indeed it was then, as it is now, the only practicable highway 
for a military advance inland across the mountains toward the 
region of Kadesh. The city lay on the west side of the 0rentes 
river at the north end of the high valley between the two Leb- 
anons, the ridge of Anti-Lebanon dropping to the plain just 
south and east of the town (Maps 5, 7). A small tributary 
of the Orontes from the west joined the larger stream just 
below the city, so that it lay on a point of land between the 
two. A canal, still traceable and doubtless in existence in 
Thutmose ^s day, was cut across the tongue of land above the 
town, thus connecting the two streams and entirely sur¬ 
rounding the place by water. An inner moat encircling the 
high curtain-walls within the banks of the rivers reenforced 
ilie natural water-defences, so that, in spite of its location in 
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Irion to rite sorrotinding country also the place was skilfully! 
chosen as one of great strategic importance; for, as thp 
reader reoalls, it commanded the Oronies valley, and. as 
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Map 5. Tub ;M[oi)>Fit.x TBjji'Nffti^MiKDOH, Ancifnt Kaoesii. 
Showing Iho Motindl of KiiinB liPtwiwn th<* Orontes on ihp right and iti 
TriimUry lOq the left (alter KoMewey). 


Thutmose had founds it was impossible to advance northward 
reckoning with it. It will be remembered, further¬ 
more, that^itjaJao dominated the only road inland from the 
^ iong distance both north and south. This was 
the road up the Eleutheros valley, along which wo have fol¬ 
lowed ThutmoBO.*v,|the ca pture of su ch a place by siege was 
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one of Thutmose^s commanders, whom we shall meet m later 
campaigns also, captured two of the patricians of 4h*>., 

He was rewarded i£r!Be“presehce two ordera 

o r dec orations for distinguished service: ‘ * a lion of the finest 
^Sd”^'tWo flies,” besides rich„<,rna^r~2i:^ 
lad now contffiued Idng enough to ^njCjonra^^ coafet ^l^^^ 
"Srp^e hdpe ffi^ had suffere^d^^re^rse. In spite 

oT the chastrsement'^i upon Aryj^d^ the year 

tbe o gaenpa jrBottKtdwn coia^^ not'^^n aftgmipt to,iid 
itielf'of'‘the annual obligation to Thutmose, which cost it so 
large a portion of its yearly gams. As jojajis^I^^ fell 
and Thuto#?, was able to leave it, he qniQWy J’^tehed to 
Simy^^i embar^ army on his waiting 

swift retribution.* 

the rainy season drew on, he took with him the sons u f thg: 
north HWiatrtoffs and dynast? to be educated at T 
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, feiaAsties. lo.spite of his diwlaiM,j2E£SJJlJS^ 
IJliaza, a h arbour-town near Simyra, had showed serious dis- 
jffeetioiL owing to encouragementlrom the kwgW'Tunip, 
who sent bis two sons to conduct the revolt. On the 27th 
( in the harbour onEe'fecreaht 

ie„iaad6-short work of the pla^cra^apfured the 
king of Tunip’s son,® The local dynasts came in as usual 
with l heir submission and Thutmosc collected about one 
hund red and eighty JiYej)punds of silver from them and tlie 
oaxttofiilxity, besides great quantities of natural , produce.® 
He then sailed from harbour to harbour along the coasts dis¬ 
playing his fprce and thoroughly organizing the administra¬ 
tion of the.,citieSe"* In particular he saw to it that every 
Imrbour-town should be liberally supplied witli provisions for 
his coming campaign in Naharin. On his return to Egypt 
he ipund envoys from the e.xtreme south, probably eastern 
Nub|a, bringing to the Pharaoh their tribute,® showing that 
he was maintaining an aggressive policy in the far south 
whije at the same time so active in the north. 

The org ^iza tion and the collection of resources necessary 
fo r the great campaign now before him evidently occupied 
Thutmose all the year following his return from this expe- 
dition ; for it was not until the spring of the year thirty three 
t halhe landed his forces in the harbour of Simyra,® on his 
eighth campaigu, and marched inland for the second time 
along the Kadesh road, jfo- turned nort^ard and cap tured 
the town nf .. Hetne.^ Continuing the march down the 
^rontes, he fought a battle at the city of Senzar, which, he 
auraciion iiis genSiapSTOBSiaBJ' again 
^W\sfcinction.*l Thijtmpsj, 4 >robably crossed and forsook- 
tSj&JIrohtes at this point; in any case, he now entered 
Siwti Ahd marched jcapidlxjin. He soon mefliiSfahce 
^ slight action in which Amenemhab captured ^ 
J^^®®.prisoners.* But no .seripns force confront^ him until “ 
he had arrived at “The Height of Wan, on the west of 

^ - - 
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Aleppo,”^ where a epnsiderable battle was fought, in the 
S 2 lk?§„pfjj|ich Amenemhab took thirteen ptieoners, osdl 
Jj^aring a bronze spear mtaH* with gold.* This doubtless 
shows that the royal troops of the king of Aleppo were en¬ 
gaged. Aleppo itself must have fallen, for the Pharaoh 
could otherwise hardly have pushed on without delay, as he 
evidently did. “Behold his majesty went north, capturing 
the towns and laying waste the settlements of that foe of 
wretched Naharin, ’ ’* who was, of course, the king of Mitanni. 
Egyptian troops wci-e again plundering the Euphrates val¬ 
ley, a license which they had not enjoyed since the days of 
their fathers under Thutmose I, some fifty years before. 

As he advanced northward, Thutmose now turned slightly 
toward the Euphrates, in order to reach Carcheinish. In the 
battle fought at that city it must have been his long unscathed 
foe, the king of Mitanni, whose army Thutmose scattered far 
and wide, “not one looked behind him, but they fled forsooth 
like a lieid of mountain goats. Amenemhab seems to have 
pushed the puisuit across the EupRfates to the east side, as 
he was obliged to cross it in bringing back to the king the 
prisoners whom he had taken.^ This battle at last enabled 
Thutmose to do what he had been fighting ten years to attain, 
for he himself now crossed the Euphrates into Mitanni and 
set up his boundary tablet on the east side, an achievement 
of which none of his fathers could boast.' But without win¬ 
tering in Naharin, it was impossible for Thutmose to advance 
further, and he was too wdse a soldier to risk exposing to the 
inclement northern winter the seasoned veterans of so many 
campaigns, whom it would have taken him years to replace, 
tic therefore returned unmolested to the west shore, where 
he found the tablet of his father, Thutmose I, and with the 
greatest satisfaction he set up another of his own alongside 
I it.* Jt was now late in the season, his troops had already 
f harvested the fields of the Euphrates valley,*" and he was 
\ obliged to begin the return march. But one serious enter- 
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prise still awaited him before he could return to the coast. 

quered and all his work in Naharin might be undone were 
^is place left unscathed. Having set up his boundary tab¬ 
lets, therefore, he marched down the river and took Niy 
without trouble so far as we know.* The object of the cam¬ 


paign having been accomplished and its arduous duties past,^ 
Thutimose organized a great elephant hunt in the region of 
Niy; where these animals have now been extinct for ages. 
He and his party attacked the North Syrian herd of one 
hundred and twentj?^ animals. In the course of the hunt the 
king came to close quarters with one great beast and was in 

( some danger when his general, Amenemhab rushed between 
and cut off the animal’s trunk; whereupon the infuriated 
beast charged upon his hardy assailant, who escaped between 
two rocks overhanging a neighbouring ])ool. For thus divert¬ 
ing the animal at the critical moment the faithful Amenem¬ 
hab was of course liberally rewarded by the king.* 

Meantime all the local princes and dynasls of Naharin 
appeared at his camp and brought in their tribute as a token 
of their submission.’’ Even far off Babylon was now anxious 
to secure the goodwill of the Pharaoh, and its king sent him 
gifts wrought of lapis-lazuli."* Rut what was still more impor¬ 
tant, the mighty people of the Kheta, whose domain stretched 
far away into the unknown regions of Asia Minor, sent him 
a rich gift. As he was on the march from Naharin to reach 
the coast again their envoys met him, with^^ht massive com¬ 
mercial rings of silver, weighing nearly ninety eight pounds, 
beside some unknown precious stone and costly wood.® Thus 


the Kheta, probably the Biblical Hittites, enter for the first 
time, ns far as we know, into relations with the Egyptian Pha¬ 
raohs. On Thutmose’s arrival at the coast, he laid upon tlie 
chiefs of the Lebanon the yearly obligation to keep the Phoe- 
nicia n harbour^ supplied ^ith the necessary provision for his ‘ 
y^p aigps.* From appoint in this line of harbours, which 
n^ould reach* from E^pt by ship in a few days, he was 
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then able to strike inland without delay and brinj? delin- 
quents to an imnieiTOeaecoumm His sea power was snob 
th§iPjprus became, praotieally ,a yaam. Q# 
Egypt, as later in Saitic times. Moreover, his fleet made 
him sq„feared in the islands of the north that he was able to 
exert a loose control over the eastern Mediterranean, wei^t- 
jKLaLail.indefin distance to the ^gean. Thus his'gen- 
eraL Thuti^ , inclqdes **the isles in the midst of the sea’^ as 
within his jurisdiction as governor of the north countries; 
although his control will doubtless have consisted in little 
more tjlian the reception of the annual gifts which the island 
j^nasts thought it wise to send him. 

^^J?..^ivaJ at. Th^^^^ found awaiting him a 

n ewly returned expedition which in the midst of his respon¬ 
sibilities in Asia h,o. had found time to dispatch to Punt. His 
brought,haok the usual rich and varied cargo^" 
ivory, ebony, panther-skins, gold and over two hundred and 
.tent£ gir^^^ bushels of myrrh, besides,^piale and, toaje 
slav es andjnany cattle.’ At some time during these wars| 
Thutmose is also foiind^jn possession of the entire oasis- 
region on the west of Egypt (Fig. 115). The oases thus 
b^^ame Pharaonic territory and were placed under the gov¬ 
ernment of Intel Thutmose Ill’s herald,* who was a descend- 
ant of the old line of lords of Thinis-AbydosT"whence the 
Great Oasis was most easily reached (Map 13). JThe oasis 
region remained an appanage of the lords of Thinis and 
became famous for its fine wines. 

The great object for which Thutmose had so long striven 
j was now achieved; he had followed his fathers to the Eu- 
'^ phrates. The kings whom they had been able to defeat| 
singly a nd in succession, he had been obliged to meet united. 
and a^ inst^tEe^combined military resources of Syria and 
northern ya l^tme under their old time HyksoS suzerain off 
‘ Kadeshr he bind forced his way through to the north. Ini 
tep Iqpg yeara of scattered and often guerilla warfare h® 
had crushed them with blow on blow, until he had atviast 
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t fj^et |3^idu:at^, ail'^ 

Soeated feat in the annals pf, .Itepj^nquest. He might 
pardonably permit himself some satisfaction in the contem¬ 
plation of what he had accomplished. Nearly thirty three 
ye^ s. had elapsed since the day when Arann called him to 
thfLlhrone. Already on his thirtieth anniversary his archi- 
te^.,Puemrej hadT WOted the jubilee obeiishs at Thebes;’ 
%uf on bis return from the great campaign'^WiiS date for the 
customary second jubilee-celebration was approaching. A 
pair Qf enormous obelisks, which had been in preparation 
for the event, were erected at the Karnak temple andjQne of. 
them bore the proud words, *^Thntmose, who crossed^Ahe 
.If^arin; [the Enjihratcs] wiji,, 

The other obelisk 

of this pair has perished, but this one now stands in Con¬ 
stantinople.® Indeed all of the great king’s obelisks in 
Egypt have either perished or been removed, so that .not a 
single obelisk of his still stands in the land he ruled so 
mightily, while the modern world possesses a line of them 
reaching from Constantinople, through Rome and London to 
New York {Pig. 116). The last two, which commemorate 
his.fourth jubilee-celebration now rise on opposite shores of 
the Atlantic, as they once stood on either side of the approaeli 
to the sun-temple at Heliopolis.^ 

With such monupients as these before them the people of 
Thebes soon forgot that he who erected them was once a 
humble priest in the very temple where his giant obelisks 
now rose. On its walls, moreover, they saw long annals of 
his victories in Asia, endless records of the plunder he had 
takep, with splendid reliefs picturing the rich portion which 
felluto Amon. A list (Pig. 117) of one hundred and oipoteeq 
ia»BS.Kbich,.be .cajrtsirg<i.,on bis firsr^ajpa|gnB was three 
times displayed upon the pylons, while i^rom his recent suc¬ 
cesses in the north the same walls bore a record of no less 
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than two I itandred and forty eight towijs whi#Jh«MJ sn^^ttod 
_tQ ^flowover much they may have imjpressed the Tfcab- 
ans, these records are for us of priceless value. Unfortu¬ 
nately they are but excerpts from the state records, made 
4 by priests who wished to explain the source of the gifts 
1 received by the temple, and to show how Thutraose was 
repaying his debt to Amon for the many victories which the 
favouring god had vouchsafed him. Hence they are but 
meagre sources from which to reconstruct the campaigns of 
the first great strategist of whom we know anything in his¬ 
tory. Hut the Thebans were not obliged to study the monu¬ 
ments of Karnak for witness to the greatness of their king. 
In the garden of Ainou’s temple, as we have seen, grew tlie 
strange plants of Syria-Palestine, while animals unknown to 
tlie hunter of the Nile valley wandered among trees equally 
un fam iliar. Envoys fiom the north and south were con¬ 
stantly ai)i)caring at the couit. Phumician galleys, such as 
the upper Nile had never seen before delighted the eyes of 
the <*urioub crowd at the docks of Thebes; and from these 
landed whole cargoes of the finest stuffs of Pliopnicia, gold 
and silver vessels of magnificent workmanship, from the 
(‘unning hand of the Tjrian artificer or the workshops of 
distant Asia Elinor, Cyprus, Crete and the JEgean islands; 
ex<iuisite furniture of carved ivory, delicately wrought 
ebopy, chariots mounted with gold and electrum, and bronze 
im])lcinents of war; besides these, fine horses for the Phar¬ 
aoh’s stables and untold quantities of the best that the fields, 
gardens, vineyards, orchards and pastures of Asia produced. 
Under heavy guard emerged from these ships, too, tlie annual 
tribute of gold and silver in large commercial rings, some 
of which weighed as much as twelve pounds each, while others 
for purposes of daily trade were of hut a few grains weight 
^ Winding through the streets, crowded with ie wondering 
Theban multitude, the strange tongued Asiatics in long pro¬ 
cession “Bore their tribute ffftfie l^araoh ^s treasury. They 
rereiwd by the vizier, Bekhmire, and when unuBuSJly 
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I enthroned in splendoui*, r^^feed 

tlie. vizier and. his offidaJ^.%^ zeal 
in Ms helialf. Jg^Jisiatics tt^^^^^ 

|fe.oggl piii^^ where # wa§ ,4ply^ entCT^^^ 

j^^s, even to the last measure of grain. It. lyas such scenes 
as this that the vizier and treasury officials lov^d to perpetu¬ 
ate in gorgeops paintings on the walls of their tomhs, where 
tlmy are still preserved at Thebes^ (Fig. 118). the amount 
of wealth which thus came into Egypt must have been enor- 
those, times, and on one occasion the treasury was 
able to weigh out .sopie eight thousand nine hundred and 
forfy three pounds of gold-silver alloy.^ . .Nubia also,, under 
the Egyptian viceroy, was rendering with great regMavity 
her annual impost of gold, negro slaves, cat,tie, ebony, iypry 
grain; much of the gold in the above hoard must have 
come from the Nubian mines. It was a great day, too, for 
the; Theban crowds when the Nubian* barges landed their 
mptley cargo. Siimiar,aights„diyerted the multitudes of.fhe 
. oi^E^ncial Theb.^^ when every year,' toward the close 
of September or the opening days of October, Thutmose’s 
war-galleys moored in the harbour of the town; but at this 
time no;t merely the wealth of Asia was unloaded from the 
^ipfe; the Asiatics theraselyes, bound one to another in long 
lin^, were led down the gang planks to begin ajif e of sla ve- 
labour for the (Fig. 119). They wore long matted 

beards, an ahomihatipn to the Egyptians; their hair hung in 
heavy blaiek, masses upon their shoulders, and they were 
clad in gaily coloured woolen stuffs, such as the Egyptian, 
spotless in his wMte linen robe, would never put on his body.- 
Their arms were pinioned behind them at the elbows or 
erased over their heads and lashed together; or, again, their 
b^ds were thrust through odd pointed ovals of wood, which 
set^d as ^did-cuffa. The women carried their children 
in a ^Id of Ibe mantle over their shoulders. With 
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were the subject of jibe and merriment eu the part of the 
iffiSltita^e;,J^m the artists of .thigjime wnJidiieyer forb^r 

.M?nx oOheB fp^djheir^w^y 

henafifiLof the Pharaoh ^s iavourites, an«iiik,,ES»ora||^,’S®r!9 
liberally rewarded with gifts of such slaves; but the larger f 
number were immediately employed on the temple estates,!, 
the Pharaoh’s domains, or in the construction of his great ' 
mo nu ments and.buildings,^ especially the last, a custom; ^ 
which continued until Saladin built the citadel at Cairo ,j 
with the labour of the knights whom he captured from the ■ 
ranks of the crusaders. We shall later see how this captive 
labour transformed Thebes. 

The return of the king every autumn, under such circuip- 
stances, mth the next campaign but six months distant, 
began for him a winter, if not so arduous, at least as busily 
occupied as the campaigning season in Asia. At the time 
the feast dr Opet, that is in October, shortly after his 
return, Thutmose made a tour of inspection throughout 
Egypt, closely questioning the local authorities wherever he 
landed, for the purpose of suppressing corruption in the 
local administration by preventing all collusion between 
them and the ofl&cers of the central government in e^or- 
tionate oppression of the people while collecting ta^s.® 
Qaifadooffiey.s,Joo,, k 

progreaa oft the noWe temples which he was, ,{!ith.ejWfcPg. 



the long neglected Delta and from there to the third ca^ract 
ih buildings were rising, strung like gems,, along thia^^^er. 
lie built a ne^ tp^. ^th its temple at the mouth; ql the 

l^^m; while.at i^ndereh, Coptos, |JL,3S^nb, IJdln^ 

Ombo/Bleph|®t|ne and many other places lue captiyes of 
war revenues were produeh^fg the; 

cept wbrls wjb|m, jbeand his.architects p&noed;, 
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4f ^piaaM % l!r»l!^ o' which^we stall 

fttiFlater, ta orgasised tta ofetKoM^SPBS^, 
ihAt Qgjfet C{gPl9»^Qi^^ placing it nn^e?: goyc^^P^.5>f w 

Q£X3optos.^ It is evident that every resonr^ 


y,jJ Cs}S’fiw»W%*wWW# -- .' m-i • * 

Mpoif his empire was being thus exploited, ^he increas i n g 
"of the Amon temple demanded reor^amz dtion o f its 

feaggsgsa^B#- 'Si^ik^iMpg mws 

and careful regd^^^^^^ for tte 
j.QSdlpt..,<^4he.s^^^^^ ks growing fortune/ As 

tiw fhiit of a nioment’s respite from tlie'carei'’'^state^,he 



se|s he desired for the temple service. Thutiriose 

.himself thought sufficiently well of this accomplishment to 
I have it noted over a relief depicting these vessels on the 
/ temple walls at Karnak, after they had been pfesehted to 
« t E^ff ; wfiile in the opinion of the official who feceived the 
commission it was a fact so remarkable that he had the 
execution of these vessels by his artificers shown in.the 
paintings on the walls of his tomb chapel. Both the^e evi- 
denj^tJPX>^iltltmose’s restless, versatility still survive at 
Thebejs/ The great state temple received another pylon on 
th ej^n th andfhd whole mass of buildings, with the adeeming 
grove and garden, was given unity by an enclosure walh^with 
w1ue|r®utino^ surrounded them. 

Hi,^4?gmpMigJPJg thoroughly organized as the 

administration at Thebes. As soon as the spring rains in 
Syria aM Palestine had ceased, he regularly dt^mbarked 
nis troops in some Phoenician or north Syrian harbour. Here 
his ^maneht bficiais had ejected the collection of the nee-- 
essary stores from the neighbouring dynasts, who were obli- 
gated to furnish them. His palace-herald, or marshal, few, 
who was of the old prmoSfy line of THinis, and $tilj h^d his 
title as **coimi,pi!,Sterns of the entire paeie- 

aeppmpanp^ hi?a hi| marches, and as Thp t- 
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of the enemy prevented# Whenever 
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'moseys reception, ^^hen my lord 

I ^•'>fc >1 ••'w ' ' ■ .. *^' 

I was, I had prepared i 


chamber for; 1 ^ 
of the regular and detailed preparation of Napo- 



a found awaiting him aii 


g yIl.^£l^aAteJ8de.into each n^Bjm 

png’s intercourse with the outsioeworlxr^uOT^ 
on of th e simple court state maintained oh the campaigns, 
?jVas in Intef’s hands. When the Syrian princes came in 
Up offer their allegiance and pay their tribute, it was Intef 
also who had charge of the interview; he informed the vas¬ 
sals what they were expected to contribute and he counted 
the gold, silver and mturalia when they were paid in at the 
pamp. When any of the Pharaoh’s captains distinguished 
^imself upon the battlefield, it was again Intef who reported 
,it to the king, that the proper reward might be rendered to 
Ithe fortunate hero.^ 

' Had it been preserved, the life of these warriors of Thut- 
mose would fofm a stirring chapter in the history of the 
early east. The career of his general, Amenemhab, who cut 

•* -•'i*'.'''’ T'"'- 


|tlie life of the Pharaoh’s followers m bivouac apd on bjt- 
ilefield, crowded tp the full with perilous acJventure and hard- 
ivon distinction. We shall meet one mpre, exploit of tWs 
same A menemhab, but his is the only such career whicn iias 
survived in authentic narrative. The fame of these tried 
veterans of Thutmose, of course, found its way amoug the 
common people and doubtless many a 8tirring|Adyebture 
from t^ Bynan campaigns took form in folk4hles, toW 
with eager interest in the market-places and tiie streets of 

‘* 11 . 771 . 


*J1, 703-771. 











iyucky chance has rescued one of these tales Writ** 

‘•tetijiy :toe..scjniho.oaa,P^g€ or two ^ jt co%®s 

^reai^generaj.oj;iClifttWW and lii? clever <!ap- 
§Sre of Ok, city of Joppa by introducing his picM soldiers 
into the town, concealed in panniers, laorne by a train of 
donkeys,^ The tale is probably the prototype of ‘*Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” But Thutiy was not a creation of 
^ fan^; hisjtomb, though now unknown, iimst exisf sbine- 
p where in Thebes, for it was plundered many years ago by 
f Ihe natives, who took from it some of the rich gifts which 
Thutniose gave him as a reward for his valour. A splendid 
golden dish, which, found its way into the Louvre, beprs the 
wor^; Given as a distinction from king ¥hutmose III to 
the prince and priest who satisfies the king m every country, 
""andi theTsfes in the midst of the sea, filling the treasury with 
^ lapis-taziiti, silver and gold, the governor of countries, com- 
Inander of the army, favourite of the king, the king’s scribe, 
J[hu|iy.”* jnwelof, his, in.tiia.IjexdiCn museum calls him 
‘ ^gove rnor .of ,the, j^prtli countries? * ^ ^ so that he must have 
administered Thutmose’s northern vassal-kingdoms.^ 

Had chance so decreed we might have known not only the 
whole romance of Thutmose’s personal adventures on the 
field and those of his commanders, but also the entire course 
of his campaigns, which we could have followed step by step; 
for a record of every day’s happenings throughout each 
campaign was ..qaiefully kept by pne Thaneni, a scribe 
appointed for the purpose by Thutmose. Thaneni tells us 
of his duties with great pride, saying: 

Thu tmose TTT^ l;)e b pld the victnri^.nf thn Ir i innr whitih 
^hlipvery coun try. He brought the chiefs of ' 

ias 'li'vihg prison^ to Fgypf "canned a11 _gj^|;kSiir>^■ 
cut down their g roves. . . . .L recordeo the victories which 
le, won in every land, putting them into writing according 

* II, 577. 

* From my own copy of the original; see Birch, M^ni. »ur une pai&re Egypt- 

ienne du du Louvre, Paris, 1858; and Pierret, Salle hiat, de la Gal. 

kgypt., Faria, 1889, No. 358, p. 87. 

> My own copy. 


‘ See p. 322. 
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to tbo It is these 

of leathe r which are referred to m the accoij)3ii®,S|[jf t^e first 
eseaaw the siege of Jtegiddo. Bnt,the..prieeleBB 

rolls have perished and we have upon the wall at Karnalc 
only the capricious extracts of a temple scribe, more anxious 
, to set fortli the spoil and Amon’s share therein than to per- 
' jietuate the story of his king’s great deeds. How much he 
lias xiassed over, the biography of Amenerahab shows only 
too well; and thus all that wo have of the wars of Pjgyiit’s 
greatest commander has filtered through the shrivelled soul 
of an ancient bureaucrat, who little dreamed how hungrily 
future ages would ponder his meagre excerpts. 

The advancement of Egypt’s Asiatic frontier to the 
Euphrates again wa'^, in tlu* light of pa‘>t exiierienee, not 


an aeliicvemciit from which he might expect lasting results; 
nor was Thulmose III tlie man to drop the work he had 
begun’as if it were complete with the campaign of the year 
thirty three. The spring of the thirty fourth year therefore 
found him again in Zahi on his ninth campaign.'^ Some dis- 
atfcction, probably in the Lebanon region, obliged him to 
take three towns, one of whieli at least was in the district of 
Nuges, wdiere ho had erected a fortress at the close of the 
first eampaigii.”* Considerable spoil was captured and the 
Syrian djuasts as usual hastened to pay their tribute and 
express their loyalty.*"' Mcanwdiile the magazines of the 
harbour-towns were replenished as formerly, but especially 
with ships for tlie fleet, and with masts and spars for naval 
repairs.^* The tribute of the year was reudered notable by 
a present of one hundred and eight blocks of copper, weigh¬ 
ing nearly four pounds apiece, beside some lead and costly 
stones from the king of Cyprus, wlio had not heretofore rec¬ 
ognized the might of Thutmose in this manner.”^ 

This year evidently saw the extension of his power in the 
south also; for he seeured the son of the chief of Irem, the 

»«i 


* Soe above, p. 291. 

• II, 492. 


«II, 490. 


‘ II, 392. 
• II, 491. 


»Il, 489. 
t II, 49.3. 
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and fte combMed tribDte 
yu bla amoujoted to over one liundreq aijq tiurt^ four 
jg^ojmds of ^qld alone, besides the usual ebo^y, ivory, grain, 

Jhe .sw pf 

, from above the third cataract to the ^uphmtes and his power 
fj3»S -atJts ssemth when he learned of a general revolt..in 
I j l^lhArin.. It was now nearly two years since he had^seen 
■that region and in so short a time its princesliad ceased to 
fear his power- They formed a coalition, with some prince 

' ,.4. —luTJr ’ait:''*** 1 A 7— 



f%^hSyOf^sia where their knowledge of the country ceased. 
^Amtmipse.^s continual state of preparation enabled him to 
appear^jprppptly on the plains pf Naharin in the spring of 
the yenr thirty five. He engaged the allies in battle at a 
pl^^^iSSSUed 4^a,ina,® which we are unable to locate with cer¬ 
tainty, but it was probably some^l|^i;e in the lower Orontes 

1 he^Tong, falling one over another 


US. 




Lt is perhapsTihis 


wnich 


^menemhah mentions as occurring in the land of Tikhsi.^ 
JX aQ*«.hj? 5 , |onght before Thutipose, as the latter advanced 
against the enemy and both took booty,froip the field: the 
Mng seyergil ,pieces pif armour, and,!# generaLthree pris¬ 
oners, for which act he was again decorated by Thutmose. 
The course, fonnd rich |)lunder on the field; horse s, 

hr^jii^iirmdur and weapons, hesideselinriots richly wrought 
with gold and silver.® of the Naharin dynasts 

was copipletely shattered and its resources for future resist¬ 
ance destroyed or carried off , by , the victorious Egyptians. 
Far as were these Syrian princes, frOai Egypty.,lhfiy ,ba^ 
the length and the mif 

H-,TfBl?^®ti;y^ars 'tfciey ag@,in revolted., ■ , 


»li, m. 


»TI, 404*5. 
• 11, 499. 


» II, 408. 
^ It, 687. 


‘ Ibid. 

• 11, SOO-501. 
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Tliutmose’s annals for the next two years are lost, md m 
knowJEdthi^ of the objective of his eleventh and tff^llth 
campaigns; hut the year thirty eight ^unoniin m, the 
Bouthewi, Lebanon region on Ms thirteenth campaign, Again 
chastising the region of Nuges,' which had felt his power for 
the first time fifteen years before on the first campaign. On 
this expedition he received not only another gift from lfie 
ki ng of Cyprus, hut alsd one from far off XrrapakhitiSi. later 
a province of Assyria.* The turbulent Beduin of southern 
Palestine forced him to march through their country the next 
year, and the inevitable Ainenemhab captured three pris¬ 
oners..in AP. action in the Negeb.* He then spent the rest 

merely a. tour of inspection: but m both years he kept the 
har bours sup nked as before, ready for every Aih^fgency., Tha 
t ribute seem s to have come in regularly for the next Jtwo 
years,Xfojty and forty onej,^ and again the king of “Kheta 
the great ** sent gifts, which Thutmose as before records 

> ».‘r'r'.'j^''*'^***********^ >vH* I'll i4«'» ... • • .‘r. 


ffS 


The pr incesnf Syria, sorely chastised as they had been,^,'^r6 

Gnce.ahd regard the suzerainty of Egvpt as an inevitable and 
pennanent condition of their rule. Incited by Kadesli, Tnut- 
raose’s inveterate enemv, they again rose 1h"A'final unit^ 
effort to shake off the Pharaoh’s strong hand. All Naharin, 
fisp f»<; i iq] l y I h ^ ogf Tump, and also some of the northern 
coast cities, had been induced to join the alliance. ^£§gyeat 
king was. np.w an old man, probably over seventy years of 
age, but with his accustomed promptitude he appealed, with 
his fieet nfit the north coast of Syrig Jn the spring of the year 
. f^riylwo. It was hii seyenteenth aiid^^l^^ 
his first, it yfes directed against his arch enemy, 
instead of approaching the place from the south, as before, 
Thutm ose determined to isolate her from her northemsn^ 
jport and to capture Tunip first. He therefore landed 


Kw i., 'V*' 


some point between the mouth of the Orontes and tm,NMr 
' TI, 507. » n, Sn-12. *11, 517, .580. *11, 620-527., *11, 52a 
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€l-K§t>k.and captured the coast city of Erkatu/ the exact 
location of which is not certain; but it must have been ng i ^r Jy 

OEEOateJCBp^. agajBst i^was 

at, Junip until the harvest season, but he captured 
the,place after , a short resistances^ He .then accomplished 
the mar ch. UP. the Orontes. to. Hadesh without mishap and 
^wa^^ the towns of thq regioii,* The king of Kadesh, know¬ 
ing that his all was lost unless he could defeat Thutmose’s 
army, made, a desperate resistance. He engaged the Egyp- 
' tians in battle before the city, an^ in the effort to make head 
against Thutmose’s seasoned troops the Syrian king resorted 
to a stratagem. He sent forth a mare against the Egyptian 
chariotry, hoping thus to excite the stall^ms and produce 
^confusion, or even a break in the Egyptian battle line, of 
which he might take advantage. But Aniene,lphah, Jeaped 
from his chnriot, sword in hand,, pursued, tlie mare on foot, 
rijppejdjiey .np^ otf her tail, which he carried in 

;; triumph to the king.'* Thutmose’s siege-lines now closed in 
on the. doomed city, and the first assault was ordered. For 
jthis purpose he selected all the elite of liis army, in order to 
breach the walls. Amenemhab was placed in cximmand. 
The dangerous feat was successful!)" accdmpTislied, the flower 
of Thutmp|p’p„, triod veterans poured in through the breach, 
Amenemhab at their head, and the strongest city of Syria 
: was again at the Pharaoh’s mercy. ® The NJihapin auxiliaries 
4n the city fell into Thutmose’s hands7 and it was not even 
necessary for hi:^,to,m^Toh in^^^ the, north. In any case, at 
hfs advanced age he might have been pardoned for avoiding 
so arduous an exiiedition after a long campaign. It is also 
probable that the season was too far advanced .for him to 
undertake so long a march before the cold of winter should 
set in. However, as the event proved, no further display of 
force in the north was necessary. 

did, the Asiatic 
sb.ake.off his yoke. In seven- 
of nineteen years, he had 

> II, 629. » n, S30. * II, 531. * 11, 589. »n, 600. 
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beaten them into submission, until there was no spirit for 
resistance left amppg them. With the fall of Kadesh disap¬ 
peared the last vestige of that Hyksos power whicli had once 
subdued Egypt. Thutmose’s name became a proverb in their 
irndat, and when, four generations later, his successors failed 
to shield their faithful vassals in N^arin from the aggression 
of the Kheta, the forsaken unfortunates remembered Thui- ■ 
jraose’s great name, and wrote pathetically to Egypt: “Who.,]; 
[formerly c ould hav e plundered Tunip without being pfun- " 

BuFevenlQ^, 
three score and ten or more, the indomitable old warrior 
I the^^arbours equipped with the necessary supplies,® and 
theTe^is little doubt tliat if it had been necessary he would 
have led his army into Syria again. For the last time in 
Asia he received the envoys of the tribute-paying prihcefef* 
in his t^nt,® and then returned to Egypt. Therejhe Nubian 
envoys brought him over five hundred and seventy eight 
pounds of gold from Wawat alone.* 

Oiie would have thought that the old king might now enjoy 
a well-earned repose for the few years that remained to him y 
but haying at last established the' sovereignty of Egypt in \ 
Asia op a. permanent basis, he turned his attention to Nubia. 1 
It is evident that Menkheperreseneb, the head of his gold and 
silver treasury,'^ was now receiving thence six to eight hun¬ 
dred pounds of gold every year, for, as we now see, even 
the mcbmplete data at our command show in his forty first 
year nearly eight hundred pounds.” His viceroy, Nehi, had 
now be ep ad mmistermg Kush for twenty years^ and had 
placed the productivity of the country on a high plane; but 
; it was the desire of the great king to extend still further^lls 
I dominions in the sou th, fo his last years Ms buildings show 
Uhat he was extremelv active throughout the province; as 
fgr the third cat wact we trace his teragles at Kalabsheh, 
Am&da, Wadi Haifa, Kummeh and ^mneh, w;here he re¬ 
stored the temple of his great ancestor Besostris fft, and at 

* Amama Letters, ed. W’inckler, 41, 6-8. »II, 635. »II, 533-4, 536-7. 

*11,639. »n, 772 flf. *11, 526-27. ’11,661-2. 
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Soleb. We learn through thejclearanee of the capj|l at the 
.first cataracL which he was obliged to effect in the fiftieth 
OTr? that ah exmditibn of his was then returning from a 
' ^ " tte Nubians. It is impossible to suppose 


""CEatuie afi;ed Thutmose acconipaiii^^ it. There must have 
been earlier expeditions also in the same region, for Thut- 
inose was able to record in duplicate upon the pylons of his 
IPtarnak temple a list of one hundred and llfteen ptaces which 
Ee conauered in Nubia and another containing spin^^four 
hundred such naines. The geography of Nubia is too little 
‘!&nbwn to enable us to locate the territory represented, and i 
, is uncerMit exactly how far up the Nile his new frontier 
may have been, but it was doubtless well up toward tne 
T^firttcataract, where we find it under his son. 

Twelve yjg^a more were vouchsafed the great king after 
he had returned from his last campaign in Asia. As he felt 
his strength failing he made coregent his son, AmehlibTeplI,'* 
born to him by Hatshepsut-Meretre, a queen of whose origin 
v^'know ndfEing. About a year later, on the 17th of Match, 
“JSWSIEJiMIJSJ 2:. '"'hen he wag within five weeks of 
the end of his fifty, fourth year upon the throne, he dosed 
his eyes upon the scenes among which he had played so great 

buried in his tomh in the Valley of the 
Kin^ by his §pn, and hi^.. body, still survives (Pig. 120). 
Before his deato the priests of Amon had put into the mouth 
oTiheir gp3 a hymn of to him, which, although a 

highly arpdaLj^OT9?iiio^ ' -.'ll ^ 

literature j and shows at the same time not only how universal 
was his sway as the priests saw it, but also how deeply he had 
wrought u]^^ the ima8>iJiftJ?.P?5l hi® contemporaries. After 
a Ibng introduction in praise of Mutinose, Amon, his god, 
says to him: 


I have come, giving thee tQ a^te,to .prpiws-of^ 
i have hurled them beneath thy feet among their highlands; 

I have made them sec thy majesty as lord of radiance, 

So that hast ^ne in their faces like niy image. 

*n, «40-«5b. « n, 184. »n, m. «ii, sss it. 
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, I have come, giving thee to smite the Asiatics^ % 

Thou hast made captive the heads of the Asiatics of Betenti; ^ 

I have made them see thy majesty equipped with thy a^brumnt. 
When thou hast taken the weapons of war in the chariot. ... 

I have come, giving thee to ^mite the eastern land, 

Thou hast trampled those who are in the districts of OodVLand; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a circling star, 

When it scatters its flame in fire and gives forth its dew. * 

I have come, giving thee to smite the western land, 
mid Cyprus are in terror; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a young bull, 

Firm of heart, ready-horned and irresistible. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who are in their marges,, 
Tlie-lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a crocodile. 

Lord of fear in the water, inapproachable. « 

I have come, giving thee to smite tho^ who are in their isles, * 
Those who are in the midst of the great sea hear thy "itoarings; 

I have made them see thy majesty as an avenger, 

Rising upon the back of his slain victim. 

I have come, giving thee to smite the Libyans, 

The isles of the Utentyew belong to the might of thy prowess; 

I have made them thy majesty as a fierce-eyed lion, 

AVhile thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

I have come, giving thee to smite the uttermost ends of the 
lands; 

The circuit of the Great Curve (Okeanos) is enclosed in thy grasp; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a soaring hawk, 

Seizing that which he seeth, as much as he desires. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who are nigh thy border. 
Thou hast smitten the Sand-Dwellers as living captives; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a southern jackal, 

Swift-footed, stealthy-going, w’ho roves the Two Lands. 

We have seen enough of Thutmose to know that 
not all ^ry. the adulation of a fawning pricathood. 


te&otir jtaa4sJoj1|L wi%.more of ,colour,afl4^?:^^lj 

lUmaton. 


see the man of a tireless energy unlmoi 




Since; 




man of versatility, desi^mg 
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in a jpoment of leisure) the Jjrnx-ejed adm^ 
rJio lamiolied his amies upon Asia with ope bapd mg,^m 
oS crushed the extortionate tax-gatherer. His 
oirtimit'o -^nrho stood closest to his persoiij ^hini. 

Sv was one wha to ew wtolh^^edj 


lothing 



„ _,„«rachievemeiits, Thutmose protests more 
.thaii once his deep respect for the truth in so doing. 1 
rinf nfWoil PVfl^eration.'’ says he, ** in order to boast 


of tnat wnicn i aio, saying, i nave ii”- 

my majesty had not done it. I have not done anyming . 
agaiftsi which contradiction might be uttered. I have done 
^his for my father, Amon . . . because he knowe^ 
and be knoweth earth, he seeth the whole earth hourly. J 
tSuch protestations, 

demanding the truth, a re not iuf^^ne^pln^.ito 

« 1 -_^i. Vviif i-n tHo Txrhr 

int QTijY m r.j^ 


rei 


as we Wow T in age. wf^rT^re^^story had a 
ingre-oram Yxigldedthe re'^urces of so great a nation and 
ii-r^ghtth^m i^io sia cbitraKed, peimanent and at fte 
te'fiSb'iSobae efficiency, that,for years they conld .'te 
brought to bear with incessant impact upon another conte. 
*nent as a skilled a rtisan maniimlgl^ajiu^^ forg^ 
haganfir; although t¥e figure is inadequate unless we remera- 
hJriiat Thutmose forged his own hammer. T^e genius 
, which rose from an obscure priestly office to accomplish this 
' for the first time in history of an Alexander or. 

a KapoleQn. He built the first real mnpire^ and is thus the 
I first character posses^d of universal aspects, the first world* 
I hero. From the fastnesses of Asia Minor, the marshes of 
1 ;^Tier :fe 

m distant shores 0^]^, 

Lfte tenabra' of 1 ffie Sbmali coast and ^^pperjat- 

their 


t 


iWWU 


^ of j!a.,Sae- fl»e, i>mc^„o| his bine„ 

■ II, 870. 




»II, 452. 
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tribut e to his gi’eatness. He thus made 
wide impression i^on his ageVout an impE 





a new 



ified the atmosphere of or 


^j ^es away m m smic vap ours. The ineiataWe 
oTTiis' strong arm was held in awed jepiembrance by the 
men^bf’Naliarih for three generations. tHis name was one 
*0 co tfj”rfe>ife g aii .Seilitpries Mter his^p&e j ad. crni^ i^ 

WPldLolBflKfirTyBt 

^61IiT3*Be a matter of gratification to us of the western wojfid 
that one of this king^s greatest monuments, his HeliopoUtan 
obelisks,* now rises on our own shores as a memorial of the' 
world *s first empire-builder. ^ c 


> Of this pair one is on the Thames embankment in London, and the other 
in Central Park, New York City. See p. 306. 











CHAPTER XVII 

THE EMPIRE 

The imperlaJL SE® .'^®® now at its full noontide in the Nile 
valley. The old sedn sivene'ss had totally disa^eared, the 

Asift ani 4^^^ 

itoJig.Hsl»«SlmV.tePken.down_co^^^^^ 

te4itwsk!isife,ffl^ 

.J£S^. 2 L!a^!-.S#M..W>.fe'«er the jandinsj;ks,,.Qf tiny 

kjiUt^^TOS, lpj|.p»lsed fen? ,2n'3 to end of a great empiriB, 
Sn.tea«in«3®sny kingflonns wd tongBgs, fem the : upper Nile 



onee fiowed down, the EnphrategBabylon, wagjtliuaJir 
yerted to the Nile Delta, centuries earlier united by canal 
with the Red Sea. All the world traded in the Delta mar- 

e s»^ A^;^i:jif,,was still ia her infancy and Babytoia no 
gei: peiaa^^sed any political induence in the west. The 
jph^ir^ph ioohed forward to an indefinite lease of power 
i^h^nghonf the vpt ^mpire which he had conquered. 

Of his administration in Asia we knomvory little. The 

"I I ' " ' ' I'"""’ ' ‘ ^ 'W'^ ^ r ' jrdi)«KrfvM* 



hemg the first to hold that ofiice.* To bndle the turbulent 

leq #fter 

''*-1g«'r8pi!B8«ntatiy«»-':?iai»toose m en • ■ 


pne ,in:te|i §1 
on the Fho^K^an ^ast, 






XiQttors, 


• |1,«4S. 




THE 


® sanctnarjr„o£ Amon,' the state god .if , Egypt, 
and there was probably such a temple m each of the gar- 
risoa towhs. Yet' anblHer stronghold at Ikathi,^ 

Nahai lB. was doubtless his foundation. Bemains of an 
Egyptian temple found by, Eenan at Byblos,* doubtless 
belong to this period. As we have seen, the city-kings were 
allowed to rule their little states with great freedom, as long 
as they paid the annual tribute with promptness and regu¬ 
larity. W^n such a ruler died his son, who had been edu-- 
fated at TEebes, was installed in the father’s place. The I 
Asiatic conquests were therefore rather a series of tributary I 

. - ^ ^ --- ■ . 1 . .Ii. __ _ _ T II M 


kinggoms thanj2£flxiflge 8» which indew represent a systeraf 
ojjfqre^ government as yet in its infancy, or only roughl^' 
fore^hiiowed in the rule of the viceroy of Kush. T£ow the ,i 
local government of the city-kings was related to the admin- i 
igtyation of the governorpf the north countries” is entirely I 
uncertaip. His office was apparently largely a fiscal one, f 
for Thutiy, Tlmtmose Ill’s governor, adds to his name the 
phrnse “filling the treasury with lapis-lazuli, silver and| 
gold.^’^ But it is evident that the dynasts collected theiif' 
own taxes and rendered a part to the Pharaoh, We are 
"unaEle to Selermine what portion of his income the Asiatic 
vassal was thus obliged to contribute; nor have we the 
slightest idea how large was the Pharaoh’s total revenue•> 
from Asia. ' * ’ 

As so often in appilar empires of later age, \^enlhe, 4 Er^iftt 

revolted. ™us';whj^^ 
reached Asia the qppoi^^||r' 
was improved and the dynasts made every preparatiM^,j 
ttoJtJlf,.t5e„irtepme pj!l,!g8tlon oTae, 

?® .co^egSli* 

fathiffp'’died«•^lw^fl^•th^^^^ brbkeV.All Nabai’iliy 


prol!S^Jx,«.pppW‘|!||4 

tie 






MM 


t II, 45t-8. f II, 7ar. 
< See a^ve, p. 312 . . 
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crisis and marched into Asia against the allies, who had col- 
lecJeS’Tfarge' ariny^’^" ¥fie son th Had evfdTentiy not venlttired 
lo re^t 'hut from northern Palestine on, the revolt was gen- 


oral. Leaving Dgypt with his forces in April of his second 
year (lilf B. X^enhotep was in'tonch witFthe enemy 
In^oftliern Palestine early in May and imniediately fought 
an^fion*a y^h^m esh-Edom^again^ the pnnces of Lehanon. 
In this^ encounter he led his forces in person, as his father 
before Mm had so often done, and mingled freely in the 
hand-to-hand fray. With his own hand he took eighteen 
prisoners and sixteen horses.® The enemy was r^ted. By 

crosS the Oro1S»,the list 
time in his northward advance, probably at Senzar and 
turned northeastward for the Euphrates'* He fought a 
afeiS^sh"^with the" hTaharin advance just after crossing the 
; river,® but pushed rapidly on and captured seven of the 
rrebellious dynasts in the land of Tilhsi.* On the 26th of 
May , fourteen days after leaving the Orontes, he arrived at 
Niy, J^ich oj^ned its gates to him; and with the men and 
^oinen of the town acclaiming him from the walls he entered 
the place in triumph.’^ Ten days later, on the fifth of June, 
he had rescued a garrison of his troops from the treachery 

ofJkathi’ andpiinisheditsinhabitaats. 


for his records say 

of him, *!The chiefs of Mitanni come to him; their tribute 
^B^lfcheir^&ksr to beseech his majesty that there may be 
giy^pjp them his sweet breath of life; a mighty occurrence, 
it has never been heard since the time of the gods. This 
cou|ito„mhich hpaw.not Egypt, beseeches the Good God [&e 
l^haraohj.*^* As he reached his extreme advance, which 
t its probably surpassed his father ^S, he set up a boundary. 
as hi8 father and grandfather ha^ (Mna, Bhsj^uni 

e approached Memphis 
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The populace assembled in admiring crowds while his lines 

passed, driving with them over five hundred of the north 

^riap lordf,'* two hundred and forty of their women, two 

hundred and ten horses and three hundred, chariots. His 

herald had in charge for the chieftreasurer nearly sixteen 

h undred ^d^sixty pounds 'of gold in the form pF^lies 

,ai3d-«J^sels, besides nearly one hundr|d thousand pounds 

of copper.^ Proceeding to Thebes, He took with him the 

seven kings of Tikhsi, who were hung head downward on 
* »*' .. .. 

fts ,,M ag , J i f .hisj'Sy5Lte! ^° “®.5BBri>-»SS?,ifciJy- JPe 

personally sacrificed them in the presence of Amon and 
hanged their bodies on the walls of Thebes, reserving one f o r 
Jt..lesson to the Nubians as we shall see.^ His une;mec|Bd 
^energy had evidently crushed the revolt before it had been 

foi'ces, aiid in so far as we know,Jhe 
FlSson was so effective tHat no further attempt was made 
; against His suzerainty in Asia. 

The young Pharaoh now directed his energies toward 
ensuring the security of the "other extremity of his empire 
and establishing his southern frontier. On his arrival at 
jfiebes he dispatched an ex peditionThto Nubia, bearmgllie 
body of the seventh king of the land of Tikhsi, which was 
hung up on the wall of Napata, as a hint of what the Nubians 
mighrexp^t'should they attempt revolt against their new 
spyereign. ¥he one r^ions of 

?^ now ma de it possible forlS^nhot ep frontier 

i arailbuiffli eat atget; iF^s a»Sded by N^a^ jusltglow 
J Sniihejfigion of Karoy, in, gfe the 

‘ from this time qn.knpwn as the spatlipm limi^ of 

governor of the aoutb Mun- 
j£ie@.”» .'This saK'ed the territory' of Kgypt .^onirdjhe 

to the region where the stream often 
flows southward. IfgauAjBenhAtep set. 

J^ateJlSife* JejjgodJte 

»II, 790. *11,797. *11, 1025. *11, 800. 
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tombs, wlierokislio^l i^s|s 
to .tbiaiUiy (®Hg. 121 ), though even now a prey to the elover 
tomb-rob^rs. of modem Thebes, who in November,, 10 C)il> 
forced the* tomb*" and cut through the wrappiiigs of; ^e 
mummy in their search for royal treasure on the body of tbilr 
ancient ruler.^ Their Theban ancestors in the same crafl^ 
however, had three thousand years ago taken good cate tjiat 
nothing should be left for their descendants.* :■ 

Thnt MUjMlgff - it 

is possmTe that this prince was not at first desieneoTm h& 


IS possible that this prince was npt,^i Jj§L#si^ 
h,is. fatter s suc^ssqr, if we may believe , a folk-tale ^wlA 
^as cir^Mion ^ ^ritunes later. The story recounfed 
bo 3 _iojiff^,,l^fore his fate death, a hunting expedition 
opc a carrie d him to the desert near the pyramids of (jikeb* 
^.ta^- tte ^fiaraois of the FourtSi Dynasty had already slept 
over thnSeen hundred years. He lested in the 
feSSMitJyfe :at noon time,'anaiEalll^ Mleep, ttoejflft-. 


"which already at that early day encumjpred 
ii and arSie same time promising him the kingdom. ^ ^ 
PiBKJBSde a vow to do as the grept god dM,ired. Tto- " 
P^J!SJ»R.ffl®a.ana ttej^pjpjgjing,,,^ ‘ 
his acee^ion hastened to redeem his vow. H 
giflrantic fimire of the Sohinx and recorded tt 
dent on a stela in the vieinity. A later version, 
priests of the pajftco, was engraved on a h 
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the far north, eventually invadijjg Naham^ so 
that he was afterward able to record ii;i. the state te mp le 

the^apoil, “which his majesty captured m Nehann 
thewi’6tehed,pn his hrst victorious campaign/ ® TJtejjouaie*- 
I di|ite result of his appearance in Naharin was, egpipletely 
I to quiet all disaffection there as f ar ,es the vassal-princes 
I were concerned, lie returned by way^ gf ,Lebano he 

forced the chiefs to furnish him with a cargo of cedar for 
"ffie sacred barge of Amon at Thebes/ Arriving at Thebes, 
"lie settled a colony of the iirisoners, possibly,.^Pin the city 
df^ezer in Palestine,** in the enclosure of his, mortuary 
temple, which he had erected by those of bis ancestors on 
Thebes. Perhaps the recognition of a common 
enejpy in the Kheta now produced a rapprochement between 
the Pharaoh and Mitanni, for the latter was soon to suffer 
from the aggressions of the king of Kheta. Thutmose eid- 
dently desired a friend in the north, for he sent to Artatama, 
the JSiitannian king, and desired his daughter in marriage/ 
After some proper display of reluctance, Artatama c onse nted, 
andAhe.Mitennian princess was sent to Egypt, where she 
probably received an Egyptian name, Mutemuya, and became 
the mother of the next king of Egypt, Ainenhotep III. A 
firm alliance with Mitanni was thus formed, which forbade 
all thought of future conquest by the Pharaoh east of the 
Euphrateis, A friepdly alliauce was also cemented with 
Babylonia.* Although .it is probablejwt Tbaija^iW^ 
it unnecessary to invade Asia again, he was called the “cpn- 


gneror of Syria 


and tJKtBknteAi#® Syrian 


^prihi^iS regularly appeared at the office of the vizier or the 
In the spring of the year jeight news of a se^nous 
IS^.!aJi«Ma .reached Afer a JaBa^ant voyage . 

>S 63 -ejVS»V having stopiid to greet the gods in all the 
larger temp jj»|^pasgfg d..flie first cataract, ^yancing 

'’th'SlT. • 11 , 822 , 838 . 

T.(itt«ni, 21,10~18. • Araarna Lattevi, 1,1. 83, 

'< iiii,a 22 ,' > • n, 82«. 
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JBfaLStaatJtejiSiHs to have 

There was of coarse 
bjjjL,one possible issue for the battle whicli followed, and 
great ^entities of spoil fell into Thutmose’s hands. ^ Again 
,S-<8l^l(ftedJhe_pr^^ ^o took as serfs of mor- 

iwx temple."® 

It is probable that Thutmose did not Jgng .?ui:yi:vre,ibe 

He was therefore unable to beautify Thebes and 
adorn the state temple as his fathers had done. But the 
respect in which he held his grandfather, Thutmose ifif, W 
him to the completion of a notable work of the latter. 
thirty five years the last obelisk planned by Thutmose HI 
had been Mng unfinished at the southern portal of the 
Karnak temple enclosure or temenos. His grandson now had 
it engraved in the old conqueror’s name, recorded also upon 
it his own pious deed in continuing the work, and erected the 
colossal shaft, one hundred and five and a half feet high, 
the largest .surviving obelisk, at the southern portal of the 
enclosure, where he had found it lying. It now stands before 
the Lateran in Rome. Not long after this gracious act, 
which may possibly have been in celebration of his own jubi¬ 
lee, Thutmose was gathered to his fathers (about 1411 B. C.) 
and was buried in the valley where they slept (Fig. 122). 

The son who succeeded him was the third of the Amen- 

. ) ' vt. I ^ . H.'l'.*.. fv A- ^11 ,1 10 

hoteps and the last of the great emperors. He was but the 
great grandson of Thutmose TH, but with him the high tide 
i^JEgyptian power was already slowlJ^n^e“‘ebb^ hn^ 
Mwas not the man to stem the tide. An early evidence p|J|i.e 
L ^fe minate character, which he afterward showed, is hbtice^ 
I aMsin hie relation with his queen. Already as crown phncej 
or^at least early in his reign he married a remarkabh 
woman, of uncertain origin, named Tlv. fflfiere is not a 
, tlfile.pf evidence to prove her ^foreign birth, as is s<^ft^^ 
claigied. ‘ In^Mjafeation of tt®arriage,'^i!fio^ 
Afep-BBSefecpl .scarabs, or sacrj^.^" 
»ijeBSrasii«iQi,8 r^rd» of the eve: 

* 11, 829. t II, 824. 
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“aS^igr'BSi'the Record closes with the words: "She is the 
Tdfe of a iigBty Hng whose southern boundary is as far as 
'^oy and northern as far as Nahariu”;’ as jf to ^ 
any who might reflect upon the humble prigm onhe^gueen 
bTfe^SSlteaitSioii which she now b^Jipied. From the 

BffiSShg the nbw quben exerted a powerf^^^^ 
iimeuhotep, and jue jmmediately iqserte^her jna^ 

cajitiSn placed, at the head of joyal aocuments. Her 
pp^Jercoptinnea his reign and was tibe beginning 

of a remarkable era characterized by the prominence of the 
queens in state affairs and on public occasions, a peculiarity 
which we find only under Amenhotep HI and his immediate 
successors. Tlie*.aifipaificance of these events we shall later 
dwell upon. 

In the administration of his great empire Amenhotep III 
began well. The Asiatks gave hini no trouble at his ^ces- 
sibh7 and he ruled in security an^ unparalleled splendour, 
toward the close of his fourth year, however, troiiBle m 
ITnhih called him south. Early ih'dctober he had improved 
IKStmh'wter' tolTass the cataract with his fleet. His vice- 
roy of Nubia, Mermose, had levied an army of Nubians in 
t£e rerfon from the vicinity Sf'KuhMh for ^vefi^Bve mads 
STtd ihSi’^ ’These. w flie Hharaoh’s Egyptians, were 


to Ite employed against the 


upper country,, a 


striking eyideiide of the very fegyptianized character pf lo^rer 
men ^ is at least 

above the second cataract, they found the enemy and engaged 
them in batiOer WhaW on the anniversary of the king’s 
coronation, the first day of his fifth year. .Th ey took seven 
hundred and forty prisoners and slew three hundred and 
twelve, as recorded on a tablet of victory which 

villages and wells 


lyero'^y^iy-- 

. - w(5f 

to, 


tfe Inhabitants punished 
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5pon Amenhotep marched southward for a month, taldnE 
cap tjives and spoil as he weixt.‘ Arnvmg thaily at ^e 
height of Hua, a place of uncertain location, w|ich,^hyaw- 
ever, occurs in the lists, together: with Punt, and must have 
,a^long distance south, perhaps above the cataracts, he 
JaS»4j>LJIne^hek on the south of Hua. Jius 
mark§ii,l^exii*eine southerp advance.® In the land of 
hi^toy, with which t he reader is now acquainted as the region 
about Napata , he, coTlectedgreat quantities of gold for. his 

and'at Kebehu-Hor; or ‘Hhe Popl of 
HOOS* ’ he erected his tablet of victory,* but we are unable 
to locate the place with certainty. It was certainly not 
esi^ntially in advance of the frontier of his father. This yras 
the last ^reat inyasi of Nubia by the Pharaohs. Tt'"was 
constantly necessary to punish the outlying tribes for their 
incessant predatory incursions into the Nile valley; hut the 
;! valley itself, as far as the fourth cataract, was completely 
I subjugated, and as far as the second cataract largely Egyp- 
.lionized, a process which now went steadily forward until 
r the country up to the fourth cataract was effectually ..en* 
jgrufted widi Egyptian civilization. Egyptian temples had 
now ^rung up at every larger town, anfflfie Egfotian gods 
wexg^pixshipped therein; the Egyptian arts were lear^d 
.by tJeSufi^ cm^^ and everywhere the rude barbarism 
of the upper Nile was receiving the stamp of Egyptian cul¬ 
ture. Nevertheless the native chieftains, under the surveil¬ 
lance of the viceroy, were still permitted to retain theiir,®C8 
and honours, and doubtless continued to emoy at least 
nominal share in the government. We find them as far, 
north' as Ibritn,* which had marked the southern limit ojt 
Amenhotep Ill’s levy of negro auxilianes, and was thefrafoi^ 
probably the extreme point to which local adminiatrittipn 
solely by Egyptian ofiScials extended soufhyK^vd. 
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Amenhotep enjoyed unchallenged supremacyi at 
^ the court of Babylon even, bis suzerainty in Canaan, as they 
called Syria-Palestine, was acknowledged; and when^^^^^ 
dynasts attempted to involve KurijjaJzu, Mpg of Babylon, 
.Inm'BliSce w against the Pharjph, he wrote them 

"ah nriqualified refusal, stating that he was in alliance with 
IheTEaraoh,' and with hostilities if 

tbSy ^&ed a hostile alliance against F^ypf.' At least this 
is the Babylonian version of the affair and whether true 
or not, it shows Babylon’s earnest desire to stand well with 
the Pharaoh. All the powers: Babylonia, Assyria, Mltanni 
and Alasa-Cyprus, were exerting every effort to gain the 
friendship of Egypt.^ ^scene of world politics, such 
unknown before in history, now unfolds before ugJ) From 
fflfi PEaraoT 

-II ,(111111 i|i1«88^^ 

commum 


He 



aate,.jE>..ii< 


■ja£QPk s,jQl 



JeUel3jnarna letters (Fig. 123), perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing mass o? documents surviving from the early east, have 
preserved, to us this glimpse across the kingdoms of hither 
Asia as one might see them on a stage, each king playing his 
part before the great throne of the Pharaoh. The letters, 
some thr^ hundred in number, are written on clay tablets 
in the Babylonian cuneiform, and were discovered in 1888 
at the capital city of Amenhotep Ill’s son, Ikhnaton, the 
place known in modem times as Tell el-Amarnu, from which 
the correspondence takes its name. They date from the 
reign of A^i^Jibotep III and that of his son and successor, 
Amenhotep IV, or Ikhnaton, beipjg.^ correspondence^ 
strictly official character ^tween tj|^ose Pharaohs.on the one 
hand> Slid on the other the kings of Babylonia, Nineveh, 
Mitanni, A.lasa (Cyprus) and the Pharaoh’s vassal kings 
'of Syria-Palestine. .Five fetters* survive from the corre¬ 
spondence of Amenhotep IH with Kallimma-Sin (Kadash- 
man-Bei), kingpf ^bylopi^ one from the Pharaeh and the 
others from JdHKp-Sin. 

. MSM Pd an d in8igt^,lyJinEortffiigi^.hW 

* Amanm Letters, l-fi. 
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brother of Egyp t to send him la rge quantities of the precions 

,,B8jak Jaaa.plentiMas .tetinJ^XeiSSS:!?- 

inySL^r^rte oJ^e^BabyXonian 
erabla fnefiQii results from tlie dissatisfaction of KallnSm^ 
Sia^,.th^.maints with which Amenhotep favours him. He 
refers to the fact that Ani^hotep had received from his 
father a daughter in marriage, and makes this relationship 
.a reason for further gifts of gold. As the corr§spondppce 
goc§.jm. another marriage is negotiated lietween a daughter | 
of Amenhotep and Kallimma-Sin or his son. Similar ^ 
Amenhotep enjoj^s the most intimate connection with .^ut- 
tania, the king of Mitanni, the son of Artatama, with whom 
his father, Thutmose TV, had enjoyed the most cordial rela¬ 
tions. Indoed Amenhotep was perhaps the nephew of Shut- 
tarna, from whom he now received a daughter, named 
Gilnkhipa, in marriage. In celebration of this union Amen- 
hotep issued a series of scarab-beetles of stone bearing an 
inscription commemorating the event, and stating that the. 
princess brought with her a train of three hundred and 
seventeen ladies and attendants.* This occurred in Amen- 
hote p *s tenth par. On the death of ghh^ta rna the alliance 
wai cdptmhhd ynder his sohTT^ushratta, from whom Ameh- 
hotep later received, as a wife for his son and successor, a 
second MJtannian princess, Tadukhipa, the daughter of 
Hushratta. The corresixmdence between the two kings |§ 
very illuminating and may serve as an example of such com¬ 
munications. The following is a letter* of r)ushratta ^J4,s 
Siyptian ally: 

great, kingj^fte,kfng..of 

,.Jhr43ther, mj son-Maw, who loves me, and whom I Jovi-— 
Diistott^ the great "king, thy father-in-law, who loves Inee, 
the Jjtmig:^f Mitanni, thy brother. It is well with me, "Mi 
thee maj it be well, wim thy house, my sister and thy, othei?,^ 

* ' sons,' tfiy ‘cbiriots, tliy horses,, ^chief mep. 

tfeimid.. jnd.,s3f may yery well 

In tlie"{ime of thy fathers,, i3iey,' were on very 


' II, 866-7. 






I Letters, 17. 






of ours to prosper. May Tishub [tlie goi 
JteSaU; 4<g J?i:4,and eternally ordain it .a^ J 


18 BOW. 


“InasinncJbi as my brother sent his messenger, M^pi, 


ind I continually ordered what was friendly. And as my 
srotner wished, I presented her to Mani. Aad he beheld her 
md when he saw her, he rejoiced greatly; and when he 
irinffs her safelv to mv brother’s land, then mav Ishtar and 
|unon make her correspond to my brother’s wish.” 

mj messenger, has, brought, to me ray brother’s 
when I heard it, it secerned to me very good, and 
f glad indeed and said: *80 far as I am concerned, 

0yo n if all the friendly relation which we have had witti one 
another had ceased, nevertheless, on account of this message, 
we would forever continue friendly.’ Now when I wrote 

■mv b-rnthor T ^ fi/V foY* Ofit T OvYl WTA Trrill 


IpBroliGer: ‘LeimT.hirAtier make [pnr friendehi pl t en times 

TnCfeT^ «v%Yr ^ I a 


hrothej:.,,giv4p^^^ Thou sentest my father a 

great deal of gold: a namkhar of pure (?) gold, and a kiru 
of pure (!) gold, thou sentest him; but thou sentest me 
foialy] a tablet of gold that is as if it were alloyed with 
^pjier. . . . So let my brother send jgold in very g^t quam 

«J>d Jet §imjena;;iMfe ^d,,toto 

"In fliis ye|^ .tl^ who were now shaping the deitirdes 
f, aft hithaf i^a wipte to one another. In resnonsd t o ai m? 








' ' ' ' f ' ' 



.kgliMI 


jnslirKyria,* gawied M%,| 

Tfe,vassalshij) of the king of Alasa-Cypms oontinued, a»^' 
hejegularly sent the Pharaoh large quantities of oopi^r, j 
sa ve when bn one occasion he excuses himself beoMSO .his ^ 

'^i^p****** ...*1.. ^ . ' "'I mH- ’1 r. ' > f> 

couMOL haihepn yisited by a pestljeh^ 
the understanding between Egypt arid 'Cyprus that. eYM.|he \ 
extradition of the T)roperty of a citizen of Cyprus who, had I 
died in Egyrit was regarded bv flie two kings as a matter of f 
course, and a messenger was sent to Egypt to receive the ; 
proTierty and bring it back to Cyprus for delivery to the wife 
and son of the deceased.^ Desirous of holding the first 
place with Egypt, the island king even ventures to advise the 
Pharaoh against any alliance with Kheta or Babylonia, a 
policy which we shall later find practiced by Babylonia 
herself. 

Thus courted and flattered, the object of diplomatic atten-, 
tion from all the great jiowers, Amenhotep found little occa¬ 
sion for anxiety regarding his Asiatic empire. Jhe^,gyr4ap 
vassals were now the grandsons of the men whom Thutmose 
had conquered; tliev liaa grdwn thoroughly habituated 

the E^ptian allegiance. The time was so far past when 
they had enjoyed independence that they knew no other con¬ 
dition'than tiiat of vassals of Egypt. In an'age 'of turbp- 
fence' ah cT aiyg i^ssion, where might was the only appeal, it 
finally seemed "to them the natural condition of things an<i it 
w4s jkoi witliout its advantages in rendering them fr^e frona 
all, appy^Jj^gnsiqn of attack from without. An, Egyp%i:i,^4ri' 
cation at the Pharaoh’s capital had, moreover, ipaiq him 
many a loyal, servant among the children of, tha-4yi^ta^ 
who had succeeded disloyal or lukewarm father^j^Jn 
They protest their fidelity to the Pharaoh o|| j 
. Thus the prince Akizzi of Katna writes to Amenhjtep: 

Lrd, here in this place t am thy servamT^T am, puysr^,,^^ 
way of iny lord, and frdrii loi'd ^ do not ^part.. 
my fathers became thy servants this land has thy 

»Amarna Letters, 23, 30 if. * Amarna Lettepi, 25, 30 ff. 






leei 


j” "j , jm'lilY* 

f^anoiis. * ’ ^ Suc|i letters,, were i|itrpouce<|,,PXtwi»^^ 

SrSa^abasiSS^aS W-lord, 

the king,, jmj SO^b, my siifl: Abimilki, thy servaat. Seven and 
S^eSes at the feet of my lord I fall. I am the dust under 
j^e sandals of my lord, the king’> My lord is the sun which 
ris^iYer .the lands every day, etc.the. vassals ,fall down 
^fpreihe Pharaoh not,only seven times but also “on breast 
back” (see Fig. 147). They are ‘‘the ground upon 
which thou treadest, the thrpne upon which, thou sittest, the 
foot-stool of thy feet”; even ‘Uhy dog ; and one is pleased 

- « .1 -r^l t « 1 . _ mi 





are even commissioned to proceed against rebellious princes. 
Thrdug&out the land in the la^r cijkgjare garrisons of 

' ' • “’J'i^"' ' ■tn _ i.*_1 i. _ 1__ 


perhaps --- 

|!5^flK on thextek .^rviceinJteEg^E^to army 

' aod -iMSf-? «W-teS- Thftggjpr^ 
Pharaoh were jsaintaihed iy, Jhe ,dyn^^ und one of their 
self-apmied tests of loyalty in writing to the Pharaoh ,wns, 
as we have seen above, their readiness and faithfulness m 
furnishing pppUoa^ Syria, thus enjoyed a stability of gov¬ 
ernment which bad never before been hers. 'Ifhe roads were 
safe frona robbers, caravans were convoyed from vassal to 
yassal, aj^ a word from the Pharaoh was suflScient ^ bring 
'^y of subject-princes to his'^,ln?ees. 
tisbute was, as regular as the collection of ttxes in JKgypt 


its® But in ease of any dela] 


• iwi, 14fi, 1-7. 
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was smtionea in the vi 




THfi 







L to te,afepear in the deii&nient’g 




to carry on a war in Asin. On one oocask n m. 
jaredj^idQa,..and.J2 - * - - 





Jbnttbis-inay^refejf 


aign. Il was deemed s^cient, we 
shall later see, to send troops under "Itjfie command of an 
eflttaent officer, who found no difficulty m coping with 

- ri ll-' ri f i m i J i ' i im iiiiii i I 1 ' — .- , , » , ,. .j, 



lands 


fiiS vassal prineest^^^lT^ 

^ i i. i. i • i. 

es Amenhotep was at leisure to 

• I*!! - 




devote himself to those enterprises of peace which have occu- 
pied all empe rors under similar conaitions. Trade now 
developed as never before. The Nile, from the Delta to the 
, cataracts, was alive with the freight of all the world, which 
flowed into it from the Ked Sea fleets and from long caravans 
passing hack and forth through the Isthmus of Suez, bearing 
the rich stuffs of Syria, the spices and aromatic woods of 
tjie the weafions and chased vessels of the PhcDnicians, 
and a myriad of . other things, which brought their Semitic 
^amcs into the hieroglyphic and their use into the life of the 
Nile-dwelioys. Parallel with the jand traffic through the 
isthmus were the routed of commerce on the Mediterranean, 
iHScEy dotted with the richly laden galleys of Phoenicia, con- 
yerj^ing upon the Delta from juJI quarters and 
markets of the Nile the decorated vessels or damascened 
bronzes ^rom TKi Mycensean industrial settlements of ilm 
^»"«pFddas industry wer^ in 

'usem the’pidlfcof "tie sea-kings of Cnossos, I n Bhodes , and 
in Cyprus, where a number of 


lan monuments o: 


this 


is55rtoS^ir"gSOTW'and 

___ »«• 1_ t _11'la*- 


l^namejirai^^ or queen Tiy .Ijiaye ^so b^u. dis^ 

M^difeanea^ feeling the 

> n, 916, 918. »Amarna Driers, 87, 
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civiJizatioD now appearing in the north with more insistent 
force than ever before. In Crete Egyptian religious fonns 
had Been introduced, in one case under the personal leader- 
$ip of an Egyptian priest (Pig. 127). .Mjcenfean artists 
were powerfully influenced by the incoming products of 
Egypt. Egyptian landscapes appear in their meM workjjnd 
the lithe animal forms in instantaneous postures which were 
caught by the pencil of the Theban artists were now common 
m Mycenffi. The superb decorated ceilings oi TfieB'es lite- 
wmlTappear in the tombs of Mycenae and Orchomenos. Evei| 
the pre-Greek writing of Crete shows traces of the influence 
oflhe hieroglyphics of the I^le. The men of the Mycenaean 
'worlds the Keftyew, who brought these things to their conn- 
trymen, were now a familiar sight upon the streets of Thebes, 
where the wares which they offered were also modifying the 
art of Egypt. The plentiful silver of the north now came 
witli llie northern strangers in. great quantities, and, 
although under the Hyksos the baser metal had been worth 
[twice as much as,gold, the latter now and permanently 
hS^e jEe more'valuable medium. The ratio was now 
about one and two thirds to one, and the value of silver 
steadily fell until Ptolemaic times (third century B. C. on), 
when the ratio was twelve to one. 

Such trade required protection and regulation. Roving 
bands, of Lycian pirates .infested ..the coasts of the eastern 
Mediterranea n: they boldly entered ffie harbours of Cyprus 
and plundered the towns, and even landed on the coast of 
•the .jLinenhotep wns therefore obliged to develop a 

marine police which patroled the coast of the Delta and cpn- 
stantly held the mouths of the river closed against all but 
comers. Custom houses were also mainfained by 


these police officials at the same places, and all merchandise 

fro 


of eating it pttMjpirotites leadingrat^ft|ffiMtry 
lffie-Sp4s!X,K§jfied, and, fom^ers who cpnHlSE satis- 

> Atnam letters, 28. * If, 916, II. 33-4. Amarna lictters, 29} 32; 83. 
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■were turned .back, ,jflule ,. 
leSlteteJlSd®. ya® ABCpJjjiage'J, PlfttfePtsd and .properly j 


The influx of sj^veis, chiefly of S^einitic race, which had 

chief scribe distributed them'throughout the land and en- 
rpU^d'them ainQiig the tax-paying serfs.* As this host of 
I foreig ners intermarried with the natives, the large infusion 
of Strange hlood began to make itself felt in a new and com- 
positeType of face, if we may trust the artists of the day. 
The incalculable wealth which had now been converging 
.upon the coffers of the Pharaoh for over a century also began 
to exert a profound influence, which, as under like conditions, 
in iater history, was far from wholesome. On New Year’s 
Day the king presented his nobles with a profusibn of ^My 
gifts which would havei amazed the Pharaohs of the pyra- 
inid-hge.' ‘ On one such occasion the chief treasurer carried 
in before the monafcb '“chariots of silver and gold, statues 
of iyory^atld."^ necklaces of every costly stone, weapons 
of warfare, and work of all craftsmen.” They included 
thirteen statues of the king, sevpn sphinx portraits of the 
monarch, eight superb necklaces, six hundred and eighty 
richly wrought shields and two hundred and thirty quivers 
of the same workmanship, three hundred and sixty bronze 
swords and^ one hundred and forty bronze daggers, both 
damascened with precious metal, thirty ebony staves tipped 
with silver and gold, two hundred and twenty ivory and 
ebony whips, seven elaborately wrought chests, many s 
shades, chairs, vases and innumerable small objects** ^In 
the old days the monarch rewarded a faithful noble with 
landTwhich, in order to pay a return,, must be properlyeul- 
tivated and administered, thus fostering simplicity and 

lavourite now received convertible wealth, which required 
no administration to be utilized. The luxur y and dis play of 
the metropo l is supp lanted the old rustic si mplicit y and 


> IT, 916,11. 32-4J. 


* lliid., 11. 31, 36. 
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gtardy ekmental virtue s. Frj 


haraoh down to the 


JitoL MBB t^e . lg}g !Bs, which once satisfied allf- apfeSeKdiiig 
te-SPW, given way to_ana^ costume, with 
long plaited skirt, a ricli tunic with full flowing sleeves; the 
unpretentious head-dress of the old time has been replaced 
by an elaborately curled wig hanging down upon the shoul¬ 
ders ; while the once bare feet are shod in 
with tapering toes curled up at the tips. A noble of the 

landed class from the 



Fra. 124. Costumes or the Empibe. 


court of the Amenem- 
hets or the Sesostrises, 
could he have walked 
the streets of Thebes in 
Amenhotep III^s day, 
would almost have been 
ai a loss to know in 
what country he had 
suddenly found himself; 
w^hile his own antiqua¬ 
ted costume, which had 


survived only among the priests, would have awakened equal 
astonishment among the fashionable Thebans of the day. He 
would not have felt less strange than a noble of Elizabeth’s 


reign upon the streets of modern London, All about him he 
?rould have found chateaus MdJngHlSBgjfflaS. Fi* 

charming gardens and summer-|w)»ses grouped about vast 
teijp^, such as before. 

T!^€ wealth and the captive labour of Asia and Nubia were 
being rapidly transmuted into noble architecture, and at 

taing- daily^, written. , 

^ot^p gave himself with appreciation and enthusiasm to such 
'works, and nlaced at the disposal of his architects all the 


resources which they needeo^for an ampler practice of their 
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- Tteft-TSSre 

jamjm,SS£s>fc‘ 

kSf> 6.““«d ff «. ^<l,e4P»Ww».,|gr 

sa;^mgs circulated m (^reek some twelve 

W^ssix^js^raiSSMibe “Proverbs of the Seven Wi^ 
Men”; and in Ptolemaic times he was finally worshipped as 
ft godf and took his place among the innumerable deities of 


Egypt as “Amenhotep, son of Hapu.”^ 

Under the*~tingers of suciTmen as these the old and tradi- 
tional elements of Eg^^tiau bnilding were imbued with new 
life and combined into new forms in which they took on a 
wondrous beauty unknown before. Besides this, the unpre- 
cedented resources of wealth and labour at the command of 



Fig. 126. The Pbriptebal Cklla-Tempij:. 


Built by Amenbotep 111 on the Island of Elephantine. It was destroyed 
for building material by the Turkish governor of Assuan in 1822. (After the 
“ Description ” by Napoleon’s Expedition.) 

such an architect enabled him to deal with such vast dimen¬ 
sions that the element of size alone must have rendered his 
buildings in the highest degree impressive. But of the two 
forms of temple which now developed, the smaller is not less 

»II, oil. 
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effective ifeftti the lat'pr. It was a simple rectangular cella 
or holy of holies, thirty or forty feet long and fourteen feet 
high, with a door at each end, surrounded by a portico, the 
whole heiag raised upon a base of about half the height of 
the temple walls. With the door looking out between two 
graceful columns, and the fagade happily set in the retreat¬ 
ing, vistas of the side colonnades, the whole is so exquisitely 
proportioned that the trained eye immediately recognizes the 
hand of a master who appreciated the full value of simple 
fundamental lines. Little wonder that the architects of 
Naj^leoii’s . expedition who brought it to the notice of the 
modieim world were gha^Picd with it, and thought that they 
tad discovered in it'the origin of the Greek peripteral tem¬ 
ple ; nor can there indeed be any doubt that the architecture 
of Greece was influenced by this form. The other and larger 



Fic^ 126., PtiBePlionvB jkKD Section op a Ttpical Ptlon Temple op the 
' ij. Empire. 


Tfe» nearer halfi with its Pylcn-Tower, ims been cut away to expose the 
arrangienKnt of the interior. Compare with description on p. 343. (Aftdr 
PeliTot'tJhipiez,) 

found its highest development, 
just discussed; and perhaps 
'h!i|^^S^a^nta11y in to fact.that its colonnades are all’ 
wltMn hpl visible from outside. The holy of holies, 
as of did, is S#rounded by a series of chambers, now larger 
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than before, as rendered necessary by the rich and elaborate 
ritual which had arisen. Before it is a large colonnaded hall, 
often called the hypostyle, while in front of this hall lies an 
extensive forecourt surrounded by a columned portico. In 
front of this court rise two towers (together called a 
“pylon*’)» which form the facade of the temple. Their 
walls incline inward, they are crowned by a hollow cornice 
and the great door of the temple opens between them. While 
the masonry, which is of sandstone or limestone, does not 
usually contain large blocks, huge architraves, thirty or forty 
feet long and weighing one or two hundred tons, are not 
unknown. Nearly all the surfaces except those on the col¬ 
umns are carved with reliefs, the outside showing the king 
in battle, while on the inside he appears in the worship of 
the gods, and all surfaces with slight exception were highly 
coloured. Before the vast double doors of cedar of Lebanon 
mounted in bronze, rose, one on either side, a pair of obelisks, 
towering high above the pylon-towers, while colossal statues 
of the king, each hewn from a single block, were placed with 
backs to the pylon, on either side of the door. In the use 
of these elements and this genera] arrangement of the parts, 
already common before Amenhotep’s reign, his architects 
created a radically new type, destined to survive in frequent 
use to this day as one of the noblest forms of architecture. 

At Luxorj, the old southern suburb qf Thebes, which had 
now grown into the city, there was a small temple to Amon, 
hiiilt.by, the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty. Amenhotep had, 
probably early in.his reign, pulled it down and hpilt a new 
sanctuary with surrounding chambers and a hall before it, 
that of Thutmose I at Karnak. To this his architects 
had laid out in front a superb forecourt (Fig. 128), with the 
finest colonnades now surviving in Egypt. Gaining confi¬ 
dence, they determined to erect in front of all this a new 
and more ambitious hall than had ever been attempts before, 
to be preceded in all probability by a still larger court. The 
great hall was laid out with a row of gigantic columns-on 
either side the central axis, quite surpassing in height any 
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pier ever before employed by the Egyptian (Pig. 130). Nor 
were they less beautiful for their great size, being in every 
respect masterpieces of exquisite proportion, with capitals 
of the graceful, spreading papyrus-flower type (Fig. 130). 
These columns were higher than those ranged on both sides 
of the middle, thus producing a higher roof over a central 
aisle or nave and a lower roof over the side aisles, the ditfer- 
ence in level being filled with grated stone windows in a 
clear-story. Thus were produced the fundamental elements 
in basilica and cathedral architecture, which we owe to the 
Theban architects of Amenhotep TIL Unfortunately the 
vast hall was unfinished at the death of the king, and his 
son was too ardent an enemy of Ainon to carry out tlie 
work of his father. His later successors walled up the mag¬ 
nificent nave with drums from the columns of the side aisles 
which were never set up, and the whole stands to-day a 
mournful wreck of an unfinished work of art, the first 
example of a type for which the world cannot be too grateful. 

I Amenhotep,now proceeded to give the great buildings of 
Hhe city a unity which they had not before possessed. He 
rfiL^jUaiEig^jyqjayIon before the temple of Karnak, adorned 
With unsurpassed richness; stelas of lapis-Iazuh were set up 
on either side and besides great quantities of gold and silver, 
nearly twelve hundred pounds of malachite were employed 
iq.thjBtaixky -work.* |;j:Qm. the,.nyer led up to it 

between two tall obelisks,^ anJ^Mpre it his arcliit,pct>,^pn- 
JeF up "for liim his portrai t colossus, the largest thus 
far erected, Having" been hewn ^roih a single block of tough 
gritstone sixty seven feet long, brought up the river from the 
quarry near modern Cairo by an array of men.® T he king 
also built a templ^to Mpiafee go^^^ wTSereTEm' 

ahc8sfS¥ii'hM begnih it^ on the south of Karnak, and exca- 
vated a lake besideJt. He then laid out a beautiful garden 
m the interval of qver a mpo apd a half, which separates 
the Karnak from the Luxor teMle and connected the great 
temples bj” avenues of rams (Figs. 4; 129) carved in stone, 

1II, 903. i 11, 903, 1. 57. • 11, 917. 
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e^cli ^arigg a statue of the Pharaoh betwefeti the fprepaws. 
The general effect must have been imposing in the extreme; 
the brilliant hues of the polychrome architecture, with col¬ 
umns and gates overwrought in gold and floors overlaid with 
silver, the whole dominated by towering obelisks clotlxed in 
glittering metal, rising high above the rich green of the 
nodding palms and tropical foliage which framed the mass,— 
all this must have produced an impression both of gorgeous 
detail and overwhelming grandeur, of which the sombre 
ruins of the same buildings, impressive as they are, offer 


little hint at the present day. As at Athens in the days of 
her glory, the state was fortunate in the possession of men 
of sensitive and creative mind, upon whose quick imagina- 
tio n nCf gr eatness had profoundly wrought, until they were 
liflle lo ^einbbdyf her external manifestations ip^ forms of 
Feaiit yT di gnity and 'Spleh^Souf Thebes was now r apidly- 
becoming a worthy seat of empire^ the firs t monumen tal city 
of antiquity. Nor did the western plain on the other side 
omiFTTver, behind which the conquerors slept, suffer by 
comparison with the new glories of Karnak and Luxor. 
Along the foot of the rugged cliffs, from the modest chapel 
of Amenhotep I on the north, there stretched southward in 
an imposing line the mortuary temples of the emperors. At 
the south en^ of this line, but a little nearer the river, Amen- 
hot ep II I now erected his own mortuary sai:ictuary,_the 

largest t emple" df lirs"reigm.T^o jgigantic colossi of the 

king, neariy seyehfjTfeet high, each cut from one block and^ 
weighing o^r seven hundred tons, besides ^^air^of qbelisks, 
stood before the pylon, which was approached from the river 
by an avenue of jackals sculptured .in stone. Numerous 
other great statues of the Pharaoh were ranged about the 
colonnades of the court. A huge stela ‘ of sandstone thirty 
feet high, inwrought with gold and encrusted with costly 
stones marked the ceremonial “Station of the King,’* where 
Amenhotep stood in performing the official duties of the 
ritual; another® over ten feet high bore a record of all his 


•II, 878 If, 


1II, 904 ff. 
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works for Amon, while the walls and floors of the temple, 
overlaid with gold and silver, displayed the most prodigal 
magnificence. The fii^ taste and th e technical sk ill require d 
for s nch supplementary works'^ &e craftsman were now 
devei oped to a point of cl asg cST^cellenc e, beyond which 
Egyptian art never passed. In mere mass alone some of 
these works of indnstrlaT art were surprising, for the bronze 
hinges and other mountings of the vast cedar pylon-doors 
weighed together some tons, and required castings of unprec¬ 
edented size; while the overlaying of such doors with sheets 
of bronze exquisitely damascened in precious metal with the 
figure of the god demanded a combination of aesthetic capac¬ 
ity with mastery of ponderous mechanics, which is not too 
common even at the present day. 


Sculp tur e aJsq^Jtorished under such _ circumstances as 
never before. While there now developed an attention to 
detmls which required infinite patience and nicety, such 
arduous application did not hamper the fine feeling of which 
these Eighteenth Dynasty sculptors were capable; nor was 
the old method of a summary rendering of main lines* for¬ 
saken. There appear in the this age (Figs. 136-7, 

151) a refinement, a delicacy and a flexibility which were 
heretofore lacking, even in the best works, though perhaps the 
striking individuality of the Old Kingdom portraits was not 
so noticeable. These qualities were carried into work of 
such ample proportions .that the sculptor’s command of them 
under such circumstances is surprising, although not all of 
the coital portrait stat^^^ successful in these particu¬ 
lars! Socially in relief were ,tj[ie„.artisl;s of this age mas¬ 
ters. in the accompanying relief (Fig. 132), now in th e . 
Berlin Mnaen m, 

of the Priest of M epiphis »sih^jQlIoaLflifik.fete’B 


body to the tomb, and note hoW effectively the artist has con- 
trasted with them the setere gravity and conventional 


dqcorum of the great ininisfers of state behind them, who 
themselves are ngain fe: M^fiking contrast with a Beau Brum- 
mel of that day, who ii affeetatiously arranging the per- 
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fumed curls of his elaborate wig. man of whose w ork we 
have here a mer^ragment was a master of ri)^ and ma tured 
culture, ~ah 'observer of life,., whose work e^ibits alike the 
pathos and the wistfu l qu estioning of huma n so rrow^. recx)g- 
mzing both the neces sity and t^cruel indifference of o fficial 
emyenti onality, and peeing amFd" afflfEi''of the vain 
and ostentatious fashions of the hour. Here across thirty five 
centuries there speaks to us a maturity in the contemplation 
of life which finds a sympathetic response in every cultivated 
observer. This fragmentary sketch not merely surpasses 
anything to be found among any other early oriental people, 
but belongs to a class of work totally lacking elsewhere in 
this age. It is one of the earliest examples of sculpture 
exhibiting that interpretation of life and appreciation of 
individual traits (often supposed to have arisen first among 
the sculptors of Greece), in which art finds its highest 
exjiression. 

Now, too, the Pharaoh’s deeds of prowess inspired the 
sculptors of the time to more elaborate compositions than 
had ever before been approached. The battle scenes on the 
noble chariot of Thutmose IV (Fig. 135) exhibit a complexity 
in drawing unprecedented, -and this tendency continues in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. While brute life does not afford 
opportunity for such work as that just discussed, the per¬ 
fection attained in the sculpture of animal forms by the 
artists of this time marks again the highest level of achieve¬ 
ment attained by Egyptian art, and Buskin has even insisted 
with his customary conviction that the two lions (Fig. 133) 
of Amenhotep’s reign, now in the British Museum, are the 
finest embodiment of animal majesty which has survived to 
us from any ancient people. While this may be an over 
enthusiastic estimate of their value, it must not be forgotten 
that these noble works were designed as the adorpment of a 
distant provincial sanctuary at Soleb in upper ^Ma.‘ If 
such work as this beautified the courts of a remote Nubian 
temple, what may we not imagine were the sculptures in the 


> II, 893, 896-7. 





mortti^tly temple of the Piaraehi at Thebes! But 

this eumptuous buil<Jmg> ptebahly the greatest work of art 
ever wrought in Egypt, has vanished iitlerly. Only the two 
weather-beaten colossi which guarded the entrance still look 
out across the plain (Fig. 131), one of them still bearing 
the scribblings Jn Greek of curious tourists in the times of the 
Eoraan Empire who came to hear the marvellous voice which 
issued from it everf' morning. A hundred paces behind lies 
prostrate and shattered in two the vast stela, once encrusted 
with gold and costly stones, marking the Station of tlie 
King/,^:^ and upon ft one may still read the words of Amen- 
hotep regarding tho temple: * * My majesty has,, done. these 
things |Qr.,mjIlions of yea and 1 know that they will abide 
in the We shall later have occasion to observe 

how this regal temple fell a prey to the impiety of Amen- 
hotep’n-degenerate' descfeUdants within two hundred years 
of his deiath. Of the paintin g of the time, the best examples 
were in the palaces, and these being, of wood and sun-dried 
brick, have perished, but a fine perception, which enabled 
the artist ih iis r^pi:esehtation..of ,atdpajts SUd birds.to depict 
instant|m^us ,postures is already observable, reaching its 
highest expression in the next reign. More elaborate draw¬ 
ings than known in earlier times were, as we have seen, 
demanded by the Pharaoh in the r^p^sentationpl hjs battles, 
and the’ ihtiJ®t!!S;je^ors,pf^,e^ were taxed to the 

utmost. The battle s^nes pn the temples of this period have 
perished, but that they existed is certain, in view of such a 
composition as that on tb-^ chariot o§.Thutmose IV. 

Adorh^ with such works as these, the western plain of 
Thebes was a majeslie prospect as the observer advanced 
from the viver, ascendii^ ^Aimenhotep’s avenue of sculptured 
jackals. On the left, behind the temple and nearer the cliffs, 
appeared ;a palace of the king of wdodem architecture in 
bright eolbprs j very light and airy, the facade adorned with 
flagstaves beaVmg tnfts of particoloured pennants, and 
having over the front entrance a gorgeous cushioned balcony 


»rr, 907. 
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with graceful columns, in which the king gfhow^ himself to 
his favourites on occasion (Fig. 139). The art which a<iorn ed 
s uch a palac e w as as exquisite in its refin ed aesthetics aS m its 
technic al ^ill. Innumerable products of the industrial artist 
which fill the museums of Eurhbe indicale. wtth what tern- 
pered richness and delicate beautj such a royal chateau was 
furnished and adorned.' Magnificent vessels in gold and 
fiilxer..with %u^ nien and animals, plants and powers 
rising from the rim, gli|tere4 pn the king^s table among 
crystal goblets, glass vases, and gray porcelain vessels inlaid 
with pale blue designs. The walls were covered with woven 
tapestry of workmanship so fine and colour and design so 
exquisite that skilled judges have declared it equal to the 
best modern work. Besides painted payements (Fig. 138) 
depiiiting. the, walls also were adorned with fine 

bjjaeglazedjiles, the rich colour of which shone through elab¬ 
orate designs in brilliant gold leaf, while glazed figures were 
employed in encrusting larger surfaces. All this was done 
with fine and intelligent consideration of the whole colour 
scheme. Ip pjl the refined arts it is an age like that of Louis 
XV, and the T^alace,ev,erywheye reflects the spirit, of the age. 

Hei’e too 4p?eniiptep laid out an exclusive quarter which 
he gav» to hisjqng^,, Tiy* He excavated a large lajce in the 
enclosure about a mile long and over a thousand feet wide, 
and a| the celebration of his coronation anniversary in his 
twelfth year, he opened the sluices for filling it, and sailed 
out upon it in the royal ^rge with his queen,,in, dpphtless 
just such a gorgeous fqstlvai “fantasia” as we find in the 
“Arabian lights” in the days of the inevitable Harun 
er-Rashid. The music on such occasions Wfts.mQi:;^ elaborate 
than, over befoire, for the art had make progress since the' 
days of the old simplicity. The harp was now a huge instru- 
mepj^as tall as a man, and had some twenty a1^i)^8;^|he lyre 
had been introdu^d from Asia, and tlie fall orchestra now - 
Sffltaisgd theJaiP- tJjBjate an<i,flje:.dQnWe pip?s.' 

As a souvenir of the celebration another series of scarabs, 
or beetle-amulets, was issued, inscribed with a brief narra- 
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tive af the event. ^ Such festivals were now cpnimoji in 
Tl|ebes ancj pnriched the life of the fast growing metropolis 
with a kaleidoscopic variety which may be only compared 
with similar periods Tn Babylon or in Borne under the em¬ 
perors. The religious feasts of the seventh month were 
celebrated with such opulent splendour that the month 
quickly gained “That of Amenhotep,” a desig¬ 

nation which clung to it until it became the usual name for 
it in later ages, and in corrupt form it still survives among 
the natives of modem Egypt, who employ it without the 
faintest knowledge of the imperial ruler, their ancestor, 
whose name is perpetuated in it. In such an age lit eratur e 
doubtless throve, but chance has unfortunately preserved to 
uslittle of the literature of the Eighteenth Dynasty. We 
have heard a portion of the triumphant hymn to Thutm ose 

read the remarkable sun-hymn of Ikbnaton; 
but of narrative, song and legend, which must have flour- 

of the„Empire, our surviving documents 
date ,almost exclusively from, the, Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Among the king^s favourite diversions was the hunt, which 
he practiced on an unprecedented scale. When his scouts 
brought him word that a herd of wild cattle had appeared 
among the hills bordering the Delta, he would leave the 
palace at Memphis in the evening, sail north all night and 
reach the herd in the early morning. A numerous body of 
troops, with children from the villages, then surrounded the 
herd and drove them into a large enclosure, a method also 
employed in earlier times. On one occasion his beaters 
counted no less than one hundred and seventy wild cattle in 
the enclosure, Entering it in his chariot the king himself slew 
fifty six of the savage beasts on the first day, to which num¬ 
ber he added probably twenty more at a second onslaught, 
which followed after four days^ interval of rest. Amenhotep 
thought the achievement worthy of commemoration and 
issued a series of scarabs bearing a record of the feat.* 
When the chase-loving king had completed ten years ofJion- 

Ul, 86&-9. *11, 863-4. 
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kuntiM he distributed to the nobles of the Ojpfiirt a i^fenilai 
memorial of his prowess, which, after the usual royal titularj 
of himself and his queen, bore the words: “Statement oJ 
lions which his majesty brought down with his own arrows 
from the year one to the year ten: fierce lions, 102. Some 
thirty or forty of these scarabs of the lion-hunt still survive. 

It will be seen that in these things a new and modern ten¬ 
dency was coming to its own. The divine Pharaoh ia con- 
skntly being exhibited in human relations, th© affairf of 
the royal house are made public property, the name of , the 
queen, not even a woman of royal birth, is constantly appear¬ 
ing at the head of official documents side by side with that 
of the Pharaoh. In constant.intercourse with t^nations 


of Asia he is gradually forced from his old st^efhuman 
state, suited only to the Nile, into less provincial and more 
modern relations with his neighbours of Babylon and Mi- 
tanni, who In their letters call him other.” lion- 

huhting7l)ulI-bmUng Pharaoh is far indeed from the godlike 
and unapproachable immobility of his divine ancestors. It 
was as if the emperor of China or *he Dalailama of Thibet 
were all at once to make his personal doings kno’^m on a series 
of medals! To be sure, Amenhotep compromised with thf 
traditions; he built a temple in Memphis,* ,?here he was wor- 
shipped and enlarged the Nubian temple at Soleb r 
own wo^hip ^ in conjuuptipn with that of Amon. His quee r 
likewise was goddess of the Nubian templq of .Sedeinga 
Arainhotejp was thus still a god in Nabia, but m fact he hac 
long since broken with this court and priestly fiction. 
consciously or not he had. assumed a modern 
which inevitably lead to sharp conflict iseith .^jie admos' 
irresistibly intoriia. of tradition in an oriental country. 

Meantime all went well; the lines of the cona^ing interna 
, struggle weye npl^yet clearly drawn, and of the fiii^t signi 


of , trouble .tern without he was unconscious. A veritabk 
Caesar ^yus” he presided over the magnificence of Thebes 
In the thirtieth year of his reign he celebrated the jubile 


*11, p. 364, note a. 
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of his appointment as crown prince, which had' coincided 
with his accession. It was on this occasion probably that the 
obelisks before the king’s mortuary temple were erected. 
To render the feast still more auspicious the chief treasurer, 
in presenting to the king the enormous harvest returns from 
Nubia to Naharin, was able to report a large increase, which 
so pleased the king that the local officials of the treasury were 
all received in audience and presented with rich rewards.* 
The second jubilee, probably of the year thirty four, passed 
without incident so far as we know; and in the year thirty 
six, when the third jubilee was celebrated, the old monarch 
was still able to grant the court an audience and receive 
their congratulations.** 

But pminpus signs of trouble had meanwhile appeared on 
the northern horizon. Mitanni had been invaded by the 
Hittitps (Kheta), J)ut Du^hratta, the Mitannian king, had 
been able to repel them and sent to Amenhotep a chariot and 
p§iy, besides two slaves, as a present from the bootY^ which 
the riittites had left in his hands.“ But the provinces of 
EgypLha<i,npt,.been spared. Akizzi, the Pharaoh’s vassal 


king,,pt|,Katna, wrote him that the Hittites had invaded his 

S territo^ in the Orontes valley, had carried off the image of 
Amon-fie, Bearing the naine .of Amenhotep, and had burned 
|the as they went.'^ Nnhha^ahi. which lay still further 
nprth, suffered'U similar invasion, and its king, Hadadnirari, 
wrote a despairing ^letter to. Amenhotep with assurances of 
loyalty and an appeal for support against the invaders.® All 
thisJ ^ jg ot ^ done.withant theuconnivancfi of treacherous 
va8saJa.nf.te,P^^^ who wore themselves attempting the 
conq^Uj^l .of> territory on their own acopunt. The afterward 


notoriMs,^}^ and his father, Abdashirta, were leaders in 
' the movement, entering Eatna and Nukhashshi' from the 
/ south and plundering as they went. Others who had made, 
I common cause with them threatened Uhi, the region of 
DamaSchs. Akizzi of Katna and Bib-Addi of Bvhlos nuicklv 


S70-872. <11, 878. »Amama Letters, 10, 30-37. 

las, Reverse, 11. 6,18-31. »Ibid,, 37. 
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time to Egypt, doubtless in the hope that the far-famed god¬ 
dess might be able to exorcise the evil spirits which were 
causing Amenhotep’s infirmity and restore the old king to 
-health.^ But all such means were of no avail, and about 
1375 -El. C.. after nearly thirty six years upon the thrqpe, 
[“Amenhotep the Magnificent” passed away and was buried 
with the other emperors, his fathers, in the Valley of the 
Kings ’ Tombs. 

«Ibid., 26. 
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whom we may well call * * AmenhoteiLtheJiagnificeni ’ ’ drew 
His brother :Q j„Mitann,if with whom he "was 
still on terms of intimacy^ probably knowing of his age and 
8^yfefiiaags|tXibite«£ the second 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE REIJGIOUS REVOLUTION OF IKHNATON 

No nation ever stood in direr need of a strong and prac¬ 
tical rnler than did Egypt at tlie death of Amenhotep III. 
Yet she chanced to be ruled at this fatal crisis by a .young 
dreamer, who, in spite of unprecedented greatness in the 
world of ideas, was not fitted to cope with a situation demand¬ 
ing an aggressive man of affairs and a skilled military 
leader,—-in fine such a man as Thutmose III. Amenhotep 
IV, the young and inexperienced son of Amenhotep III and 
the queen Tiy, was indeed strong and fearless in certain 
directions, but he failed utterly to understand the practical 
needs of his empire. He had inherited a difficult situation. 
The conflict of new forces with tpdition, was, as we have 
seen, already felt by his father. The task before him was 
such manipulation of these conflicting forces as might even¬ 
tually'ipve reasonable play to the new and moderp tendency, 
but at the "same time to conserve enough of the old to pre¬ 
vent a catakrophe. it was a problem of, practical states- 
mansHp, hut Amenhotep IV saw it chiefly in its ideal aspects. 
His mother, Ti y, and his queen, Nqfreteto, perhaps a woman 
of Asiatie birtli, and a favourite priest, Bye, the husband 
of his childhood nurse, formed his immediate circle. Th€ 
first two probably exercised a powerful influence oyer him. 
and were given a prominent share in the government, at least 
as far as its public manifestations were concerned^..for in £ 
. manner quite surpassing his father ^s similar tehdfency,,,h€ 
constantly appeared in public with both his mother and his 
wife. The lofty and impractical aims which he had in vie'W 
imist have found a ready response n these ms two mosl 
influential counsellors. Thus, while Egypt was m sore neec 
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of a, |i|'^rous and skilled administratpi:, the young kiiqg was 
in close §unsei with a spriest and two perhaps gifted women, 
w:lJaTiowever able, were not of the fibre to show the new 
Pharaoh what the empire really demanded. Instead oi gatn- 
ering the army so sadly needed in Naharin, Amenhofep TV 
immersed himself heart and soul in the thought of the time, 
and the philosophizing theology of the priests was of more 
importance to him than all the provinces of Asia. _In such 
contemplations he gradually developed ideals and purposes 
which make h im the most remarkc^hle-Pf.,,all.the 

position had 

not been limited to the externals of life, to the manners and 
customs of the people, to the rich and prolific art, pregnant 
with new possibilities of beauty, but had extended likewise 
to the thought of the age. Such thought was chiefly theo¬ 
logical and we must divest it of all the ideas which are con¬ 
noted by the modem term “the thought of the age.” Even 
before the conquests in Asia the priests had made great 
progress in the interpretation of the gods, and they had now 
reached a st^e in which, like the later Greeks, they were 
importing serai-philosophical significance into the myths, 
su^ as these had of course not originally possessed. The 
interpretr ’on of a god was naturally suggested by his place 
or function in the myth. Thus Ptah, the artificer-god of 
Memphis, furnished the priesthood there with a fruitful line 
of thought, moving in concrete channels, and thus guiding 
the thinker, in an age of intellectual beginnings, thinking in 
a language without terminology for such processes, even 
when they had once been followed out. Ptah had^beep f|:pin 
the remotest ages the god of the arcWtect and craftsman, to 
wlipm he cpjpamunjcate^^ Plaps and designs for architectural 
wprki and the products of the industrial arts. Contemplat- ^ 

as ffis'Smd was " 

to abstractions, PlPTiPS along 

•fhich he gradual^ ggined-ja^xatipngl. and with certain limi¬ 
tations a philosophical pogCj^ptipn of the world. The work- 
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shpp of the ysrhere, tih4«f ^^ance, 

tile splendid statues, utensils hh4 
the temple, expands into a world, and Pt^, its lord, grows 
into the master-workman of the universal workshop. As he 
furnishes all designs to the architect and craftsman, so now 
he does the same for all men in all that they do; he becomes 
the supreme mind; he is mind and all things proceed from 
him. The world and all that is in it existed as thought in 
his mind; and his thoughts, like his plans for buildings and 
works of art, needed but to be expressed in spoken words to 
take concrete form as material realities. Gods and men alike 
proceeded from mind, and all that they do is but the mind of 
the god working in them. A priest of Ptah has expressed 
this in a short poem, a part of which vaguely and indefinitely 
shows how the minds of the time were explaining the world: 

Ptah, the great, is the mind and tongue of the gods. . . . 

Ptah, from whom proceeded the power 
Of the mind, 

And of the tongue. 

That which comes forth from every mind, 

And from every mouth : 

Of all gods, of all people, of all cattle, of all reptiles, 

That live, thinking and commanding 
Everything that he (Ptah) wills. 

It (the mind) is the one that bringeth forth every successful issue. 
It is the tongue which i-epeats the thought of the mind: 

It (the mind) was the fashioner of all gods. . . . 

At a time when every divine word 

Came into existence by the thought of the mind, 

And the command of the tongue.^ 

Wherever we have used the word “mind** in this passage 
the, Egyptian has “heart,** which word.served him for 
“mind** in exactly the same way as the Hebrews and many 
other peoples frequently employ it; much in the same man- 

• See the author’s account of this remarkable (Jocument, Zeitschrift fttr 
Aegyptisohe Sprache, XXXIX, 39 ff. 
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ner indeed as we ourselves often use it, with the difference 
that the Egyptian believed the heart and the bowels ^ 
to be the seat of mind. Although such notions could have 
been entertained by very limited circles, they were not con¬ 
fined to the priests alone. Intef, the cpuxl herald of Thut- 
inoae JIL states on his touchstone that he owed his success to 
the guidance of W heart,” to which he listened implicitly; 
and he adds that the people said: it js anpjacle of the 

god, which is in every body.”^ “Body*^ is here, as com¬ 
monly, the word for abdomen or bowels, the seat of mind. 
The Egyptian had thus gained the idea of a single controlling 
intelligence, behind and above all sentient beings, including 
the gods. The efficient force by which this intelligence put 
his designs into execution was his spoken “word,” and this 
primitive “logos” is undoubtedly the incipient germ of the 
later logos-dbcfrine which found its origin in Egypt. Early 
Greek philosophy may also have drawn upon it. 

Similar ideas were now being, propagated regarding, all 
the greater gods of Egypt, but as long as the kingdom was 
confined to the Nile valley the activity of such a'god was 
limited, in their thinking, to the confines of the Pharaoh’s 
domain, and the world of which they thought meant no more. 
From of old the Pharaoh was the heir of the gods and ruled 
the two kingdoms of the upper and lower river which they 
had once ruled. Thus they had not in the myths extended 
their dominion beyond the riyet valley, and that valley origi¬ 
nally extended only from the sea to the first cataract. But 
under the Empire all this is changed, the god goes where the 
Phat^oh’s ^ord carri^ him; the advance of the Pharaoh’s 
boundary-tablets in Nubjia and Syria is the extension o^the 
god’s domain. The king is now called “The one who brings 
the world to him [the god], who placed him [the Pharaoh] 
on his throne. ’ ’ ® world is only 

a great domain of the god. All the Pharaoh’s wars are 
recorded upon the temple Walls, and even in their mechanical 
arrangement his wars converge upon the temple door.® The» 

*11,770. *11, »5fl, 1. 3; 1000. 
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theological tlieory of the state is simply that the king receives 
the world, that he may deliver it tq" the god, and he prays for 
extended conqnests that the dominion of the god may be 
correspondingly extended. Thus theological thinking is 
brought into close and sensitive relationship with political 
conditions; and theological theory must inevitably extend 
the active government of the god to the limits of the domain 
whence the king receives tribute. It can be no accident that 
the notion of a practically universal god arose in Egypt at the 
moment when he was receiving universal tribute from the 
world of that day. Again the analogy of the Pharaoh’s 
power unquestionably operated powerfully with the Egyp¬ 
tian theologian at this time; for in the myth-making days the 
gods were conceived as Pharaohs ruling the Nile valley, 
because the myth-makers lived under Pharaohs who so ruled. 
Living now under Pharaohs who ruled a world-empire, the 
priest of the imperial age had before him in tangible form 
a world-dominion and a world-concept, the prerequisite of 
the notion of the world-god. Conquered and. organized and 
gover ned, it had now been before him for two hundred, years, 
and pqtpf J£e Pha^^^ gradually began to 

see the world-god. 


We have thus far given this god no name. Had you asked 
the Memphite priests they would have said his name was 
Pjah^jthe old god of Memphis; the priests of Amqn at Thebes 
would have clainied the honour for Amon, the state god, as 
a matter of course^ while the High Priest of Re at ijeli^ppplis 
would have pointed out the fact that the Pharaph was the 
son of Re and the heir to his kingdom, and hence Re must 
be the supr^e god of all the empire. Obscure gods in the 
loj^al.janctuaries^^uld have found similar champions in 
their priesthoods because they were now identified with Re 
and claimed his prerogatives. But historically Re’s claim 
was undoubtedly the hest. Amon had never succeeded in 
displacing him. The introduction of official letters still, as 
of old, commends the addresse to the favour of'RjarHarakhte,' 
while in the popular tales of the time it is Re-Harakhte who 





.Ifae ’:- w jarld. But none of %e, old 
.tlSadl^^rj^^^ainiod the god of‘the empire, although in fact 
■ the'priesthood of Heliopolis had gained the coveted honour 
foFiffieijp revered stin-god, Be. Already under Amenhotep 
Ill a£pld ua^e for,,th material son, had come into 

prominent use, where the name of the sun-god might have 
been expected. Thus he called the royal barge on which 
he sailed with Tiy on her beautiful lake, '‘Aton Gleams.^*' 
A company of his body-guard bore the new god’s name, and 
there was probably a chapel dedicated to him at Heliopolis. 
The sun-god, too, was now and again designated as “the sole 
god’’ by Amenhotep Ill’s contemporaries. 

The already existent conflict with traditional tendencies 
into which the Pharaoh had been forced, contained in itself 
difficulties enough to tax the resources of any statesman 
without the introduction of a departure involving the most 
d^gerous conflicts with the powerful priesthoods and touch¬ 
ing religious tradition, the strongest conservative force of the 
' time. It was just this rash step which the young king now 
^ad no hesitation in taking. Under the name of Aton, then, 
Amenhqtep IV introduced the worship of the supreme god. 


but he made no attempt to conceal the identity of his new 
deity with the old sun-god,,Re. Instructing his vizier in 

“The words of Ee are befon 
thee . . . my august father who taught me their essence 
... It was known in my heart, revealed to my face, I under¬ 
stood . . . file thus attributes the new faith to Re as 
i ts source, and cla ims tonave been himself the channel of its 
reV< ^^^^^pm He immediately assumed the office of High Priest 
ofhisn^ god with the same title, “Great Seer,” as that of 
the High Priest of Be a^ Heliopolis.® But, however evident 
the Heliopplitan origin of the new state religion might be, 
it was not merely ,sun-WOriS>Jtlip > employed 

in p7aw of thepid, worjd fgr “,go<|’’ (outer),* and the. god is 
clearly dwtiji«nagbsd[.-ft:mJie.'5o- the, Q!d,8uji- 
.g 9 d,’ 8 .nraiE ?EEeaded,the_e,xplM^ phrase “ swder his 
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• t Sfiat Whi A.i§. 8 nja XAto], ’ * * a Bd^lmlk lik e- 

[Aton].’’ 

Jill!* 0^7® I” the new faith^^sgjai^^ 

in the e^r}jjmmgQXik.jM^Bo~ 
piiies...of-ttoe.Greeks. ^.TiifiXice, as we might expect, Jtheu^od 
is stated to be everywhere active by means of his,.“xays,’^ 
and hie symbol is a disk in t^ darting earthward 

numerous “diverging rays which terminate in hands, each 
grasping the symbol of life. Jn his age of the world it is 
perfectly certain,, ,^at the king..cpuld not have had tfee y^est 
notion of the physico-chemical aspects of his assumption 
any more than had the early Greeks in dealing with a similar 
thought ;j!;et the fundamental idea is surprisingly true, and, 
as we shall see, marvellously fruitful. The outward symbol 
of his god thus broke sharply with tradition, but it was 
capable of practical introduction in the many different 
nations making up the empire and could be understood at a 
glance by any intelligent * foreigner, which was far from 
the ease with, any of the traditional symbols of Egyptian 
religion (Pigs. 139-40). 


The new god could not dispense with a temple like 
of tlie older deities whom he was ultimately to supersede. 
;^arly injiis reign Amenh otep tV sent an expedition, 
s^dione quarries of Silsileh to secure the necessary 
anTtne chief nobles of his court were in charge of the works 
at the quarry.^ In the garden of Amon, which his father 
had laid out between the temples of Karnak and Luxor, 
Amenhotep located his new temple, which was a large and 
stately building, adorned with polychrome reliefs. Thebes 
was now called “City of the Brightness of Atpn,’* and the 
temple-quarter “Brightness of A ton the Great”; while the 
sanctuary itself bore the name “Gem-Aton,” a term of uncer- 

« H'l.i ' *'rT ^ i<M HhiKI, i|i III.' »11'n iImtt— t W*" * ** 

tain meaning.* Although the other gods were still tolerated 
as of old,® it was nevertheless inevitable that the priesthood 
of Amon should view with growing jealousy the brilliant rise 


* ir, p. 388, note b. 
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of a sti’g^ge; god in tlioir fflidatv an. creation of 

whicji nothing, save that nmck 0.f the, wealth 

formerly employed in the enrichment of, ^mon’s sanctuary 
was now lavish^ on the intruder. One of Amenhotep III’s 
High Priests of Amon had also been chief treasurer of the 
kingdom, and ano&er^ Ptafimose', was the grand yi^m^ of 
the realm; while the same thing had occurred in the reign 
of Hatshepsut, when Hapuseneb had .Jijeeni both vizier and 
High Pri^t of Arnoh." Besides these powers, the High 
Priest of Am<m was also the supreme head of the organiza- 
tion including all the priests of the nation. Indeed, the fact 
ffia? such extensive political power was now wielded by the 
^ High Priests of Amon must have intensified the young king’s 
desire to be freed from tlie sacerdotal thrall which he had 


inherited. Hijs father had eyidently made some attempt to 
shake off the priestly hand that lay solieavily on the sceptre, 
forhe^had,succeeded Ptahmose by a vizier who was not High 
Priest of Amon. Th^s new vizictr. Ramose, was won by the 
young king’s gifts,' and a servile court followed him, even 
superintending the quarry work for the new temple, as we 
have seen. The priesthood of Amon, however, was now a 
rich and powerful body. They had installed Thutmose III 
as king, md could they have supplanted with one of their 
own tools the young dreamer who now held the throne they 
weuld of course have done so at the first opportunity. But 
Amenhotep IV was the son of a line of rulers too strong and 
too illustiious to be thus set aside even by the most powerful 
priesthood ih the land; moreover, he possessed unlimited 
personal force of character, and he was of course supported 
in his opposition of A-mon by the older priesthoods of the 
north at Mfip^pbis and Heliopolis, long jealous of this inter¬ 
loper, the obscure Theban god, who had never been heard 
of in the north before the rise of the Middle Kingdom... A 
conflict to the bittey end, with the most disastrous results 
to the Amonite -priesthpod H rendered Thebes 

intoleral^l^ the young king, aud soon after he had finished 

* II, 944-947. 
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his n^W temple he resolved upon radical i;^i|0iycs. He w^uld 
break with the priesthoods and make Aton the sole god, not 
merely in his own thought, but in very fact; and Amon 
^I^QRld fare no better thah the rest of the tiipe-hopoured gods 
of his It was no “Gotterdammerung’’ which the 

king contemplated, but an immediate annihilation of the 
gods. As far as their external and material manifestations 
and equipment were concerned, this could be apd was accom¬ 
plished witWtde^ The priesthoods, including that of 
Amon, were dispossessed, the official temple-worship of the 
various gods throughout the land ceased, and their names 
were erased wherever they could be found upon the monu¬ 
ments. The persecution of Amon was especially severe. 
The cemetery of Thebes was visited and in the tombs of 
tiie ancestors the hated name of Amon was hammered out 
wherever it appeared upon the stone. The rows on rows 
of statues of the great nobles of the old and glorious days 
of the Empire, ranged along the walls of the Karnak temple, 
were^not spared, but the god’s name was invariably erased. 
Even the royal statues of his ancestors, including the king’s 
father, were not respected; and, what was worse, as the name 
of that father, Amenhotep, 'contained the name of Amon, the 
young king was placed in the unpleasant predicament of 
being obliged to cut out his own father’s name in order to 
prev^t the name of Amon from appearing “writ large’’.on 
all the temples of Thebes. The splendid stela' erected by 
his father in his mortuary temple, recording all his great 
buildings for Amon, was mercilessly hacked and rendered 
illegible. Even the word was not permitted to 

appe ar on any of the old monuments and the walls of the 
temples at Thebes were painfully searched that wherever 
ihe,.cpuiprp,u?ising word appeared it might be blotted out.® 
And then there was the embarrassment of 
name, likewise Amenhotep, “Amon rests,” which could not 
be spoken or placed on a monument. It was of necessity 

1 n, 878 ff. 
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also b^isbed and ibe king assumed in its place the name 
^^IkMapUf " wEici means of Atom " 

Thebes was now compromised by too many old associa- 
tions to be a congenial place of residence for so radical a 
revolutippist. As he looked across the city he saw stretching 
along the western plain that imposing line of mortuary 
temples of his fathers which he had violated. They now 
stood silent and empty. The towering pylons and obelisks 
pf JKarnak and Luxor were not a welcome reminder of 
all that Kis^^fathefs had contr^ to the glory of Amon, 
and the unfinished hall of his father at Luxor, with the 
superb columns- of the nave, still waiting for the roof, could 
hardly have stirred pleasant memories in the heart of the 
j^oupg,jcefprnier. A doubtless long contemplated plan was 
therefore undertaken. Aton, the god of the empire, should 
possess his own city in each of the three great divisions of 
the empire: Egypt, Asia and Nubia, and the god’s Egyptian 
city should be'made the royal residence. It irmst have been 
am jnjerprise requiring some tinip, but the three pities were 
jluiyjpnnded. The Aton-city of Nubia was situated oppo¬ 
site modern Duigo, at the foot of the Third Cataract, and 
was thus in the heart of the Egyptian inovince.* It 
was named ‘‘Gem-Aton’* after the Aton-temple,in Thebes. 
In Syria the Aton-city is unknown, but Jkhn^lon will not 
have done less for Aton there than his fathers had done for 

I w,ii,iai ^ , .t, iii'Jt.. ' .; «"» wi-, . I.. . I 

AmOT. In the sixth year, shortly after he had changed his 
name, the kih^ was living in his own Aton-city in Egypt. 
He chose as its si te a fi ne bay in the cliffs abput one hundred 
and sixty miles above the Delta and nearly three hundred 
miles below Thebes. The cliffs, leaving the river in arsemi- 
circle, retreat at this point some three miles from the stream 
and return to it again about five miles lower down. In the 
wide plain thus bounded on three sides by the cliffs and on , 
the west by the river likhoafon founded his new residence 
and the holy city of Aton. He callpd it Akhetaton, “Hoia- 

* II, p. 388, note b; see also my “Monuments of Sudanese Nubia,” Chicago, 
1008, pp. 51-82. 
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!2^1Al2P>” is known in modem Jim^.,^ JjsU. 

In addition to the town, the territory arotind 
it demarked as a domain belonging to the god, and 
included the plain on both sides of the river, In the cliffs 
on either side, fourteen large stel^ (Pig. 140), one of them 
no less than twenty six feet in height, were cut into the rock, 
bearing inscriptions determining the limits of,, the entire 
sacred district around the city.^ As thus laid out the dis- 
trict was about eight miles wide from north to south, and 
from twelve to over seventeen miles long from cliff to cliff. 
The king’s oath regarding it is recorded on the extreme 
northern and southern stelas thus: “His majesty raised his 
hand to heaven, to him w^ho made him, even to Aton, saying,! 
*^11118 Is ”^my testimony forever, and this is my witness for-] 
ever, this landniark [stela]. . . . I have made Akhetaton for' 
my father as a dwelling. ... I have demarked Akhetaton on! 
its south, on its north, on its west, on its east. I shall not pass 
beyond the aoutbern landmark of Akhetaton toward the south, 
^nor shall I pass beyond the northern landmark of Akhetaton,^ 
toward the north. ... He has made his circuit for his o^yd^i 
he has made .his altar in its midst, whereon I make offejahg to 
him.’ { Whe^h^r this statemeni.th a t M. 
beyond the femdag: pfji e. district, 

by w|ich njoropefi^wner recognized that he had no rigHs ^ 
beyond his just l™t the boundary of his prop ertyi -or 
iwnetnerlhe kmg actually carried out this vow literally and 

^gmgrttriw^ 


egaily convey^ to Atori 1Sy the king’s own decree, saying: 
“Now as for the area within the . . . landmarks from the 
eastern mountain [cliffs] to the western mountain of AkhO- 
taton opposite, it belongs to my father, Aton, who is given 
life forever and ever: whether mountains or cliffs, or swamps 
. . . or uplands, or fields, or waters, or towns, or shores, or 

*n, »54. 


»II, 949^72. 
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people, or cattle, or trees, or anytliing which Aton, my 
, father has made. ... I have made it for Aton, my father, 
forever and ever.' ^ * And on an.ptker stela he says that they 
are to belong to the temple of Aton in Akhetaton forever 
and ever as offerings.® Besides this sacred domain the god 
was endowed with revenues from other lands m Egypt and 
Nma,® and |>robably also, in Syria. The city thus estab¬ 
lish^, was to be the real capital of the empire, for the king 

I himself said: “The whole land shall come hither, for the 
beautifuls Akhetaton shall be another seat tcapital], 
and I will give them audience whether they be north or south 
|>r w^t;pr e^t7*^ The royal architect, was..SfiBt.to 
first cataract to procure stone for the new temple,® or 
we shoi^ rafher say tempjes, for no less than three were 
now built in the new city,® one for the queen mother, Tiy, 
and another for the princess Beketaton (“Maid-servant pf. 
Aton!’), 'beside the state temple of the king himself.^ 
Around the temples rose the palace of the king and the 
, chateaus of his nobles, one of whom describes the city thus: 
“ Akbi^tfltq n. great in loveliness, mistress of pleasant cere- 
moniejs, rich in possessions, the offerings of Re in her midst. 
At the fsight or her beauty there is rejoicing. She is lovely 
and beautiful; when one sees her it is like a glimpse of 
heaven. Her number cannot be calculated. When the Aton 
rises in her he fills her with his rays and he embraces [with 
his rays,] his belove d son, so^g^of^ eternity, who came forth 
from Aron and offers the earth to him who placed him on his 

tQ. Win wljo.made him.”' 
Onjme day when the temple was ready to receive the first 
dues/from its reyenu the kiug proceeded thither in his 
chamt accompani^ by his four daughters and a gorgeous 
retinue. They were received at the temple with shouts of 
“Welcome”;.a rich oblation filled the high altar in the 
temple court, while the store-chambers around it were groan¬ 
ing with the wealth of the newly paid revenues.® The king 

f 11, 972. *11, 967. 

‘IT, 966. *11, m ff. *11, 1016-18. 

, ’ Ibid. • II, 1000. • II, 982. 
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txiul hands bearing the two sistrums.”* But IkhnaiH^MC 
Mk®, ja«WM,to aet as High Priert hMfi W h® 
faXSBJi*®®! %rire (“Beloved of ^”)/;5(Ss'‘ippoin 
him^ to d®ce, coming one d^y for this purpose 
friends to the balcony of the palace, in which the Mug |u^ 
queen appeared in state. The king then formally promdW 



to the exalted office, saying: **Behol( 


it* 


iflu ag a&l t * fa a* he ,i 


ktonin the 

le o: 



, ^Thou shalt cat the food of H 


. . . I ,give.|f thee 


lor d, in the hous e of Aton.* TCnre was so ft 
administration oi the temple that the king public^ rewarded 
hina with ^‘the gold,^’ the customary distinction "^iranted to 
zealous servitors of the Pharaoh. At the door of iefeq|,,|he 

queen and two daughte^^xj^U^ 
to the fortunate Merire the rewards of fidelity, and'fc king 
•'says to the attendants: “riang gold at lus neck be||rc and 
behind, and gold, on his legs; because of his hearing th^ 
leaching of Pharaoh concerning every i aymg in t\(m beau?: 
Itifnl seats which Phara'h’has made in the saiietuary in |lie 
lAton-temple in Akhetaton.”* It thus appears thM.J|erir® 
Ji^j^iyen heed to the king’s teachings regarding +li%ritUail 
J of tile temple, or, as he says, “every saying in these beautiful 
\ seats.” ■'' 

It beco mes more and uiore evident thqt all that wns,dmsi^ 
MOfie injhe ne^„,,qity and in the,propagation ; 9?. 
ithJidk§ctiy.iiHsia;i^ apd bem 
dividuality . A king who did not hesitate,, to,, 

.WP.4 

Amon, the great foe of his revolutionary moyotuent, ^ 




tonjmdsi Bttiod. enongfaMthe .oldjBoUajfc . ^ 

know that he must hold his party by practical r^arj^ 

• n, 996. II. 21 f. ' n, 985. . ' 


m, 11.17-18. 





Fig. 139. Ikhxaton axd His Queen Decorate Priest Eye and His Wife. 

See p. 369, Jiote 1. 
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nucleus 


the leadinj^ partisans of his movement like Merire ei]fj||y,ed 
.iiber;?ii,bounty at his hands (Fig. 139).' Thus one of his 

the same toe his master of the royal 
ho^ named Eye, who had by good fortune happened to 
marry^JG^nurse of the king, renders this very evident in 
fsuch^statements as the following: “lie doubles to me my 
favours in silver and gold,” or again, addressing the king, 
“How prosperous is he who hears thy teaching of life! He 
is satisfied with seeing thee without ceasing, ’ * ^ Tlje genera^ 
of the army, Mai, enj^d similar bounty, boasting of it h 
the same way: “Hd4llsli doubled to me my favours lik 
|he^umbers of the sand. I am the head of the officials, a 
the head of the people; my lord has advanced me becaus 
I have carried out his teaching, and I hear his word withou 
ceasing . My eyes behold thy beauty every day, 0 my lorr 
wise like Aton, satisfied with truth. How prosperous is h 
who hears thy teaching of life! ’ ” 

illv: aop reciated the ideal 

ere cm the loa¥as.jmd* 

was one roym favour which must haW been 
welcome to them all without exception. This was the beau¬ 
tiful cliff-tonib which the king commanded his craftsmep to 
hew pgt,.!Q,f the eastern ^cliffs for each one of his favourites. 
For the old mortuary practices were not all suppressed byS 
Ikhuaton, and it was still necessary for a man to be buried 
in the “et ernal house,” with its endowment for the sup¬ 
port of th'eTfeceaied in the hereafter.* But that, ejteraal 
house was no longer disfigured \^ith hideous demons and 
grotesqu e mo ns ters, which should confront the dead in the 
future life; and the magic paraphernalia uecessary to meet 

> Description of Fig. 139: Leaning upon the cushioned balustrade of the 
palace balcony with his queen and his infant daugliters by his side, the king 
throws down golden collars, vessels, rings anfl oriiaiuents to his favourites. 
The queen likewise throws two collars. The servants and suite of Ej'e dance 
with Joy or bow ceremoniously. Above {that is behind) are the waiting 
chariots of Eye and his wife, -while next to (below) these his scribes make 
record of the event, carefully listing all the gifts. 

• II, 994, 11. 16-17. » II, 1002-3. 

24 



* II, 906. 
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' MlSnr, ¥he l<)ii^:Sow to 

the dwjeaSlT^ walls of its diapei Sere aiid natural 
^icj^ia^tr^in the life of the j^ople iu Aithetattoii,.^articii- 
t^e i^ij^ideuts in the official career of the dead man, and 
; p^terably nfe intercourse with the king. Thus the city of 
Akhetatcm ts now better known to us from its cemetery than 
frcfe ife ruins. Throughout these tonabs the nobles take 
delict in reiterating, both in relief and inscription, the inti- 

niatei!j etefea..fe,tefifii>,. AtW tta, kog. Over and oyer 
" a^ai|i they show the king and the queen together standing 
un^r the disk of .Aton> yrhose.rays, terminating in. hands, 
desH^id anS emhr^ the king. ^ The yul|ii;xg::gQddes^^ 
who^ since the hoary age of the Tliinites had appeared on 
all the monuments extending her protecting wings over thil 
Pharaoh’s head, had long since been banished. Jhe-Wobl^ 
constante.pray W the god for the king, saying that he 


out.ot ‘ tnme own rays";“ ana interspersea tnrongn tneir 
prayers are numerous cu rrent phrases of the, Aton faith, 
which have now become coi^ventional, replacing those of the 
SMpjthafe r^gglop; which it must have been very awkward 
for toem to cease using. Tkqa *they demonstrated how 

kiiifiL’ajiew teaching. On state occasions, instead of the old 
stock phrases, 'mtn innumerable references to the traditional 
gods, every noble who irould enjoy the king’s favour was 
evident^ obliged to show! his familiarity with the Aton faith 
and the king-s position in it bjr a liberal use of these allp- 
slons*;' .TOa;,.pangh,#,ji^ 

ol.the snurgoiL'^ 

‘ ’" „< il,.'Wii' M -iam .Fig. "M^p. 3 « 8 . f n. • KMO, 1. 5? 901,,!'." 8. 
i ,*ir, lOtO, 1. 3. , < Amarna Letters, 149, 6 ff., and often. 
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Thesource of such phrases was really himself, as 

we have before intimated, and somethinff of the * * teaching ’ ’ 
whence they were taken, so often attributed, to, him is jpr^e- 
served in the tonabsi to which we have referred>*^ 

, ES^i:„|or S service or for personal .devotions 

the king composed two hymns to Ato% both of which the 
nohlesh^'^Xftyed .oj.,%^ w^^^ their tomb chapels. Of 

all the monuments, left by this unparaUered revol^ion, these 
hymns are "by far the most remarkable; and from , theip we 
may gather an intimation of the doctrines which the specu- 
latiye young Phar.aph bad sacrificed so much to disseminate. 
They are regularly entitled: “Pmise of Aton by kingjldipa- 

longer , and finer 
modern literature. 
The titles of the separate strophes are the addition of the 
present author, and in the translation no attempt has been 
made to do more than to furnish an accurate rendering. The 
one hundred an d fourth Psalm of the. Hebrews shows a 
notable similarity to our hymn both in the thought and the 
sequence, so that it seemed desirable to place the most notice- 
ably parallel passages side by side. 

The Spijendour of At(.)N. 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven, 

2J2iB6,„^9tJ«SiaBW 4 :l»|e' 

V|hen thou risest in the eastern horizon of heaven, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty; 

For thou are beautiful, great, glittering, high over the earth; 

Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all thou hast made. 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though, thou UPt afar, fhy rays are on earth; 

Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 

*•», 1^', 5^ 

Night. - , 

’ When thou settest in the western Thou makest darkness and it is 

horizon of heaven, night, 

The world i^sjn dftr]^ Wherein all tlie beasts of the 

dead. . forest do creep forth. 

n ' r»t . rfcl- 7 

* 11 , 977 - 1018 . 
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They sleep in their chambers, The young lions roar after their 
Their heads are wi’apt up, prey; 

Their nostrils stopped, and none They seek their meat from God. 

seeth the other. (Psalm 104, 20-21.) 

Stolen are all their things, that 
are under their heads, 

While they know it not. 

Every lion cometh forth from his 
den, 

All serpents, they sting. 

Darkness reigns (?), 

The world is in silence. 

He that made- tlieni has gone to 
rest in his horizon. 

Day and Man. 

Bright is the earth. The sun ariseth, they get them 

When thou risest in the horizon, away, 

When thou shinest as Aton by And lay them down in their 
day. ' dens. 

^he, darkness is banished, Man goeth forth unto his work, 

When thou sendest forth thy And to his labour until the even- 
rays, ing. 

The Two Lands [Egypt] are in (Psalm 104, 22-23.) 

daily festivity. 

Awake and standing upon their 
feet. 

For thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take 
their clothing; 

Tlieir arms uplifted in adoration 
to thy dawning. 

Then in all the world, they do 
their work. 

Day and the Animals and Plants. 

All cattle rest upon their herbage. 

All trees and plants flourish, 

The birds flutter in their marshes, 

T?heir wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All the sheep dance upon their feet. 
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All winged things fly, 

They live when thou hast shone upon them. 

Day and the Waters. 

The barques sail up-stream and Yonder is the sea, great and 

down-stream alike. , wide, 

Every highway is open because Wherein are things creeping in- 

thou hast dawned. numerable 

«> 

The fish in the river leap up be- Both small and great beasts. 

fore thee, 1’here go the ships; 

And thy rays are in the midst 'Phere is leviathan, whom thou 
of the great sea. hast formed to 8[)ort with him. 

(Psalm 104, 25-26.) 

Creation of Man. 

Thou art he who Greatest the man-child in w'oman. 

Who makest seed in man, 

Who giveth life to the son in the body of his mother, 

Who soothest him that he may not weep, 

A nurse fevenj in the womb. 

Who giveth breath to animate every one that he maketh. 
When he cometh forth from the body, 

... on the day of his .birth, 

Thou openest his mouth in speech. 

Thou suppliest his necessities. 

Creation op Animals. 

When the chieklet crieth in the egg-shell. 

Thou givest him breath therein, to preserve him alive. 

When thou hast perfected him 
That he may pierce the egg, 
lie cometh forth from the egg, 

To chirp with all his might; 

He runneth about upon his two feet. 

When he hath come forth therefrom. 

The Whole Creation. 

How manifold are all thy works I 0 lord, how manifold are thy 
They are hidden from before us, works! 



m 


^ of mm 


P wl^pse powers po In wisdom hast thou made them 

other ,p|8seMeth.* all; 

Thou didst create the earth ac- The earth is full of thy crea- 
eording to thy desire. tures. 

Whi|,e.,thpu wast alone: (Psalm 104, 24,) 

Meiij all cattle large and small, 

All that are upon the earth, 

That go about upon their feet; 

All that are on high, 

That fly with their wings. 

The countries of Syria and 
Nubia, 

The land of Egypt; 

Thou settest every man in his 
place. 

Thou suppliest. their necessities. 

Every one has his possessions. 

And his days are reckoned. 

Their tongues are divers in 
speech. 

Their forms likewise and their 
skins. 

For thou divider, hast divided 
the peoples. 

Wateeino the Earth. 

Thou ipakfist the Nile in the Nether World, 

Thou bringest it at thy desire, to preserve the people alive. 

6 lord of them all, when feebleness is in them, 

0 lord of every house, who risest for them, 

0 sun of day, the fear of every distant land. 

Thou makest [also] thap* li|e. 

Thou hast set a Nile in heaven, 

That it may fall for them, 

■ Making floods upon the mountains, like the great sea; 

^ And watering their fields among their towns. 

How excellent are thy designs, p lord pf eternity! 

The Nile in heaven is for the strangers, 

‘ The other hymns frequently say, “ 0 thou sole god, beside whom there is 
no other.” 
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And for the cattle of every land, that go upon their feet; 
But the Nile, it cometh from the nether woirtd for Egypt. 

I Thus thy rays nourish every garden, 

^^When thou risest they live, and grow by thee. 

r 

The Seasons. 

Thou makesJt the seasons, in order to create all thy works: 
Winter bringing them coolness, 

And the heat fof summer likewise]. 

Thou hast made the distant heaven to rise therein, 

In order to behold all that thou didst make, 

While thou wast alone, 

Rising in thy form as living Aton, 

Dawning, shining afar off and returning. 

Beauty Dub to Light. 

Thou makest the beauty of form, through thyself alone. 
Cities, towns and settlements, 

On highway or on river. 

All eyes see thee before them. 

For thou art Aton of the day over the earth. 

Re\’elation to the King. 

Tl^ou art in my heart, 

Tliere is no other that knoweth thee. 

Save thy son Ikhuaton. 

Thou hast made him wise in thy designs 
And in thy might. 

The world is in thy hand, 

Even as thou hast made them. 

When thou hast risen, they live; 

■V^en thou .settest, they die. 

For thou art duratioipi,., beyond thy mere limbs, 

Bjr thee man liyeth, 

And their ey^Jpok jftppjuta.heauty, 

Until thou settest 
All labour is laid aside, 

‘When thou settest in the west; 


S7d 



w« A metwr of boyft 

‘<“’y *™ ““?eJo fsay 

. 4 . ; . . for th 0 kmgr- 
Bii^ce tliou didst establish the earthy 
Thou hast raised them up for thjr 
Who came forth from thy hmbs, 
jfh&,king> living Juitutb, 

The lord of the Two Lands Nefer-khepru-Re, Wan-Re, 

The son of Re, living in truth, lord of diadems, 

Ikhnaton, whose life is long, 

[And for] the gieat royal wife, his beloved. 

Mistress of the Two Lands, Nefei iiefiu aton, Nofretete, 
Living and flourishing for ever and evei 

this hymn the uni verbalism of the empire finds full 
Expression and the royal singer sweeps lus eye from the far- 
off cataracts of the Nubian Nile to the lemotest lands of 
B^yria. These aie not thoughts which we have been accus¬ 
tomed to attribute to the men of some fourteen hundred 
years before Christ. A new spirit has bieathed upon the 
dry bones of traditionalism in Kgjpt, and he who reads 
these lines for the fiist time must be moved with involuntaiy 
admiration for the young king who in such an age found 
such thoughts in his heart He grasped the idea of a world- 
dominator, as the creator of nature, in which the king saw 
i»vealed the creator’s beneficent purpose for all his creat¬ 
ures, even the meanest; for the birds fluttering about in the 
lily-grown Nile-marshes to him seemed to be uplifting their 
wings in adoration of their creator; and even the fish in the 
stieain leaped up in praise to God. It is his voice that 
summons the blossoms and nourishes the chicklet or com¬ 
mands the mighty deluge of the Nile. He called Aton, *‘lbe 
father and the mother of all that he had made,** and he 
saw in some degree the goodness of that All-Father as did 
he who bade us consider the lilies. He based the universal 
sway of God upon his fatherly care of ell men alike, irre¬ 
spective of race or nationality, and to the proud and exclu¬ 
sive "Egyptian he pointed to the all-embracing bounty of the 
common father of humanity, even placing Syria and Nubia 



,cra9lied; 8ll ,p^plei? ^^nd drove' p^ore 

fib® pJ^ariot, Ildmatoji saw iri Mpi,^thp beneficent 

^athet of ali men. It is the first time in history tbat a dis- 
, , ® caught this great universal, tr^th. 
noibvement was but a return to pature, resulting 
frpip .a spontaneous recognition of the goodness and the 
beauty evident in it, mingled also with a consciousness of 
the mystery in it all, which adds just the fitting element of 
mysticism in such a faith. %ki 

■How manifold are all thy works! } 

■They are hidden from before us, «« 4* 

ip thou sole god, whose powers no ^iTeAo^ssl^T^ ^ 


en. before 


While Ikhnaton thus recogniz^ dearly the power, and to 
a surprising extent, the beneficence of God, there is not here* 
a very spiritual conception of the deity nor any attribution 
tp^^,film of ethical qualities beyond those which Amon hadx 
long been supposed to possess. Alhe king has not percep-‘ 
tibly risen from the beneficencey the righteousness in the, 
character of God, nor to his demnd for this in the charac-’ 
ter of men. Nevertheless, there is in his “teaching,*^ as it, 
is fr^^mentardy preserved m the hymns and tomb-inacrip- 
Bpns„,of his nobles, a constant emphasis upon Mtruth ** such 
^ fnot found before nor since. The king always attaches 
bja nanje the .phrase “Uvm^iajpith,” and.fet this 
(q^hrase v*as not meaningless is evident in his daily life. To 
him it meant an acceptance of the daily facts of livini? in 
a simple and unconventional'manner. For him what was 
was right and its propriety was evident by its very exist¬ 
ence. Thua.hia, family Ufe was open a^pd. unconcealed be' 
fore the people. He took the greatest dplight in his children 
gSg-5gM££i Wft thein, and the ,q,neOTj %ir mpther, on 
a ll p ossible occasions, as if he had been but tjie humblest 
scribe in the Aton^temple. He had himself depicted on the 
monuments while enjoying the most familiar and unaffected 
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intercourse with his family, and whenever he appeared in 
the temple to offer sacrifice the queen and,the daughters 
sKeTad bbnie him participated in the service. -^li lhat was 
nat^ft w as to him true, and he never fad^d pract^cajly to 
exemipif this beUet however radically he was obliged to 
disr^gayd, traditipn. 

Such a pn^ipiple unavoidably affected the ar t of the time 
the, tog toqk great interest. Jfteh, scul p- 

«•»! jT 1 t/t 1 ' • J 



" the chisel and'tlie brush tell thgjtory of what "they 

abttiailTf's^. The result was a simple and beautiful re a l- 
ismlEaT saw more clearly than ever any art had seen before 
(1^gs. lT9' 147-8). They caught the instantaneous postures 
of animal life; the coursing hound, the fifitog^gia^e, the 
wild bul l leaping in the swamp (Fig. 144) ; for all these 
belonged to ^e tr u t h /^ in which Ikhnaton hvea. The 
‘ king^s person was no exception to the law of the new art. 
The monuments of Egypt bore*what they had never borne 
before, a Pharaoh not frozen in the conventional posture 
demanded by the traditions of court propriety (Pigs. 141, 
143). The modelling of the human figure at this time was 
so plastic that at the first glance one is sometimes in doubt 
whether he has before him a product of the Greek age (Pig. 
142). Even complex compositions of groujjed figures in 
the round were now first conceived. Fragments recently 
discovered show that in the palace court at Aklietaton, a 
group in stone depicted the king speeding his chariot at 
the heels of the wounded lion. This was indeed a new 
chapter in the history of art, even though now lost. It was 
in some things an obscure chapter; for the strange-treat- 
ment of the lower limbs by Ikhnaton’s artists is a problem 
which still remains unsolved and cannot be wholly ac¬ 
counted for by supposing a inal-formation of the king’s 
own limbs. It is one of those unhealthy symptoms which 
are visible too in the body politic, and to these last we 
must now turn if we would learn how fatal to the material 
intereto of the, break with tradition 

has been. 

* 11 , 075 . 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE FALL OF mHNATON. ^ AND THE DISSOLUTION 

raE EMPIRE 

*► 

Wholly absorbed in the ex$.lted religion to whicix he had 
given his life, stemming the tide of tradition that daily 
as strong gainst him as at first, Ikhnaton was besot with 
too, many enterprises and responsibilities of a totally differ¬ 
ent nature^ to give much attention to the affairs of the 
I .empiiip abroad. Indeed, as we shall see, h e probably did 
' ’nii realize the necessityjQjLdoing so until it was far too 
late, pn his accessjo^,his.sqvereigRtyan, Asia had..ijamedi- 
^ately been recognized by |he Rittites and the powers of the 
Euphrates valley. Dush ratta of Mitann i wr ote to the gueig n- 
mother, Tiy, requesting"' her inMiience witEThe new king 
for a_c^IUiaJ^^ which he had en¬ 
joyed and to the young king he 

wrote a letter of condolence on his father, Amenhotep Hi s 
not forgetting to add the psual requests for plentiful 
gold® R urrabu T wa sh of pabvlou sent similar assurances 
of * sympathy, but only the pass-port of his messenger, call- 
ing on me kings of Canaan to grant him speedy passage, has 
survived. A son of Burraburyash later so30urned...at,. 
Ikhnaton’s court and married a daughter of the latter,* and 
h^Bahyloniap father-in-law sent her a noble ne(^ace^pf 
over a thousand gems. But such intercourse did not last 
long, a s we shall see. "" 

Meantime the power, , of the Hittites in northern Syria 
I w:as constantly on the increase, as they were reinforced by 
I the southern movement of their countrymen behind them. 
I This remarkable race, who still form one of the greatest 
problems in the study of the early orient, were now emerging 


i Amarna Letters, 22. 


* Ibid., 21. 


»Ibid., 14, * Ibid.» «, 41. 
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from the obscurity which had hitherto enveloped them. 

Their remains have been found from the western coast of 
Asia Minor eastward to the plains of Syria and the Euphra¬ 
tes, and southward as far as Hamath. They were a non - 
Semitic peopK or rather peoples, of uncertain racial affini- 
ties," hut evidently distinct from, and preceding, the jndo- 
TJermanlc infl^^ after 1200 B. C. which brought in the Phryg- 
i^s (see p. 478). As shown on the Egyptian monuments, 
they are beardless, with long hair hanging in two prominent 
locks before their ears and dropping to the shoulders; but 
their own native monuments often give them a heavy beard 
(Pig. 146). On the head they most often wore tall pointed 
caps like a sugar-loaf hat, but with little brim. As their cli¬ 
mate demands, they wear heavy woollen clothing, usually in 
a long, close-fitting garment, depending from the shoulders 
and reaching to the knees or sometimes the ankles; while 
the feet are shod in high boots turned up at the toes. They 
possessed a crude, but by no means primitive, art which 
produced very creditable monuments in stone (Pigs. 145-6) 
still scattered over the hills of Asia Minor. Their skill in 


the practical arts was considerable, and they produced a 
red figured pottery above mentioned which was disseminated 
in trade from the centre of its manufacture in Cappadocia 
to the ^gean on the west, and eastward through Syria and 
Palestine to Lachish and Gezer on the south. Already by 
2000 B. C. we remember it had perhaps reached the latter 
place. They were masters of the art of writing, and the king 
had his personal scribe ever with him.* Their pictographic 
records are still in course of decipherment, and enough 
progress has not yet been made to enable the scholar to do 
more than recognize a word here and there. Por corre¬ 
spondence they ^empjpyed tho., Babylonian cuneiform and 
must therefore have maintained scribes and interpreters 
who were masters of Babylonian speech and writing. 


havrteen found at Boghaz-koi (see below). In war they 


»III, 337, 
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WGTj^ foXUlid^ble pppQuents. The infantry, among which 
forei gn me rcenaries were pleiitifhl, t)ore bow and arrows, 

, spear and often an axe. They fought in close 
phalanx formation, very effective at close quarters*, but 
their chief power consisted of chariotry. The chariot itself 
was mofe Heavily built,than in Egypt, as it bore three men, 
driver, bowman and shield-bearer, while the Egyptian 
dispensed with the third man. One of the Hittite dynasts 
had consolidated a kingdom beyond the Amanus, whicji 
Tjiii tmose III regularly called “Great Kheta,” as prob¬ 
ably distinguished from the less important independent 
Hittite princes. His capital was a great fortified iiity 
called “JSJbiatti” (identified in 1907), situated at modern 
ISoghaz-koi, east of Angora and the Halys (Kisil-irmak) 
river in eastern Asia Minor. Active trade and inter¬ 
course between this l^ingdpm and Egypt had been cay- 
ried^on from that time or began not long after.^ .Tllis 
reached such proportions that the king of Cyprus was 
apprehensive lest too close relations between Egypt and the 
Hittite kingdom (“Great Kheta”) might endanger his own 
position.® When Ikhnaton ascended the throne Seplel, the 
king of the Hittites, wrote him a letter of congratulation, 
and to. all appearances had only the friendliest intentions 
toward Egypt.® For the first invasions of the most advanced 
Hittites . like that which Dushratta of Mitanni repul sedj^^Jho 
may indeed not have been responsible. Even after 
Ikhnaton’s removal to Akhetaton, his new capital, a Hittite 
embassy appeared there with gifts and greetings."* But 
Ikhhaton must have regarded the old relations as no longer 
desirable, for the Hittite king asks him why he has ceased 
the correspondence® which his father had maintained. If 
he realized the situation, Ikhnaton had good reason indeed 
for abandoning the connection; for the Hittite empire now 
• stpod PH the northern threshold of Syria, the most for¬ 
midable enemy which had ever confronted Egypt, and the 
greatest power in Aaia. It is doubtful whether Ikhnaton 

* Amarna Letters, 35. * Ibid., 26, 49 f. 

> Ibid., 36. * II, 981. * Amarna Letters, 35,14 i 
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om ais fMsoefisioiiJhe dtsanected dyaasts wao had 
naaa i0XM)oraruy aappressed by his father reapm^ their 
' ^S^teS* f^»e fwthirt., Ypsais. C.lgyi^ Oneot 

.depijteJbe 

W1U& ^ .►'(ayf y 

no|;iB>p#yKe. • • • A»!l„3rliaB 

th<^^^ as^^|t ^ the thrpne of thy fathor %, hoBse, Abd- 
asfci^*s aplia tpok.lhe king’s land for themselves. Creat- 
urpp ’Svthe iking 0 Mitanni are they, and of the king of 
B^ihyloinr hud of the king of the Hittites.”* With Ihe 
cooperation Ofithe unfaithful Egyptian vassals Abd-ashirta 
J«iM4Sa,^JjlS> -were .artjhe 

,^ato^;|fes; tc«ether jdfluMOTgt_5 

Syj rlain pr mee, who had seized Kadesh as his kingdom, the 
HitQtea took possession of A^Ei, the plain dn lHe north 
si de of the lower O rontes, between Antmch and the Amaiius.® 
.’Eh]^ ^thful vassal-kings of the vicinity marched to re- 

' *r"'Tir|-|iri)irri|iiiiiri ‘iTir ( rT| ||i |r | M |g|pMgi|iiaiiwiiM>iiiwi»iw<ii w i i m ii ' i' >iii ■'(I'iii M ll jl i j LL.^'^ ' ' ' 


T T T 7 iTj r™Tiff^t>ri[| j | | iM | j i i| i i ir iiin I i(|i 11 i' r^'T-^ii tWiii ni ' i nrr> ll n>' i[| | |||inT~"‘| r'‘-^‘‘''‘^‘‘‘'‘‘"^‘''‘'’"*' ' "’**'* "I' 

three jrJOte immediately to the Pharaoh of the trouble and 


three jrJOte immediatelv to the Pharaoh of the trouble and 

meantime 

a ^Wcw.nRg nthe.|!^afelM(,na 4 j> 0 r^ ;Sy^ c(Mu?t, cities, 
^mc ^e eaBtjpd n| |nt,,#n,JJgarii;,,at the month of the 
Oroiites;^ slaying their kings and appropriating their 



at tbe 


HMjJ., 88, 

«lbid,,^;^23. 




M?.M».XCTR>.iJ»y seryant 


118* 126. 
• Ibid, 86; 118. 


»Ibid., isi-ias. 
•Ibid., 1?0. 
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of Egypt m^iHw^ui 

Tunig. , May our lord ask tis old men [if it be not, 
V so]. N)ew#..to!^y^5r>,,W^. belong no mpx^Jf^ bur 4prd^ the 

soldiers .anij.chaidots .c^ too 
iaie, Aziru^ill^moke us liJse tbP city of Niy. If, however, 
we have to inoum, the king of Egypt will mourn over those 
things which Aziru has done, for he will turn his hand against 
;our lord. And when Aziru enters Simyra, Aziru will do 
to us as he pleases, in the .territory of our lord, the king, and 
on account of these things our lord will have to lampni , And 
now, Tunip. thy city weeps, and her tears are flowing, and 
^ there is .no hel p for us. For twenty years we have been 
ending to our lord, the king, the king of Egypt, but there 
has not come to us .a worA no . not ,''ne.’ The fears of 
6 soon realized, for Aziru aiow concentrated upon 
amm.§aiMchlybroug^^ 

a iaithfnl vassal of Byblos, 
where there was an'E^pfian temifle;^‘WHites to the MSoali 
in the most urgent appeals, stating is going on, and 
asking for help to drive away Azi^u’s people from Simyra, 
knS^hTfur'^^^^^^ his own cit,; of jfehips is 

tike^se^Sobumd* But no help comes and the Syrif n ||ynasts 
Tow hoHer. Zimridh’^Of Sidbh falls away and 'SlhiMms 
and^d esiring a share of the spoils for himself, 

writea^^MToj':iSgr 

ese vassals is absurdly small, and had It not p^n for 


outer aeieuees of SSim: 


and Hib- 

w>t- ■■<•'. ‘-WgWla. _ 

IS sister-city,* 


sdie» of 

Amor for five years, beginning, as we have seen, under Amen- 

botep III. Several EgCT t i a&..4?Hfe.M 

Ibid., 41. * See above, p. 323. * Ibid., 150. * Ibid., 151. »Ibid., 85. 


















3^' DwtiJTioK ; 


tSe ®5yptia^^ i^ijent 
S.&-^' “d hanna destroyed 

i Egyj4iW.4eputj,„BSi- 

j deiit m K-Umidi m northern Palestine, was now in^dnnger. ® 

friends ajt cpni^J that he 
' ®.§SSESSU ^He j5r|:.Qte to,,Tutu, one of Ikhnaton’s court officials, 

speciously excuses himself 
.to^few* ^Syptiau deputy iu.his vicinity.* 
ye]]iaix..,sl^il}^,jnd cynicism he explains in letters to the 
XhPilsh thjthe IS „unOTeJo come and give an account, of 

t£,jfei)gcause thfi Hittito.ia:e jn,.Ni^,ashshi, a nd he feg rs 

axesjijJw'f^^ 

Tunip herself thought about his presence in Nukhashshi we 
have already seen. To the Pharaoh’s demand that he imme- 
diiately rebuild Simyra, which he had destroyed (as he 
claimed, to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
Hittites), hej'eplies that he is too hard pressed in defending 
the kin^fs.cities in KTukhashshi against the Hittites; but that 
, Klmll do, ,so within a year.® Ikhnaton is reassured by 
I Azina’s promises to pay the same tribute as the cities which 
I he has taken formerly paid.'^ acknowledgment of 

Egyptian suzerainty by the turbulent dynasts everywhere 
must have left in the fharaoH a feeling of security whiph thei 

ife-feefqKjrate' 

Aziru granting him the year which he had asked for befo|e 
he appeared at court,' but Aziru contrived to evade Khani, 
the Egyptian bearer of tKe “kihg’'s letter, which was .thus 
..brQu^hitojLto, Egypt without being delivered. It s^ws^ 
. the astonis hin g leniency Ql,.lkhuat 0 n in a manner which] 
would indicate that, he was opposed to measures of force, 
suchjs his fathers Imd employed. Azira^mmediately^^^ 


Ubid., 110; 120. *Ibid., 94. 

•Ibid., 45; 47. "Ibid., 46, 26-54, 


*Ibid., 44-5. 

»Ibid, 49, 36-40. 


* Ibid., 46. 
«Ibid., 60. 
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m 


A amou m natrt 


moam imt 

oprived Uiu} oflitta pl easare 

^TOprofffiTfBraat he 


haa made all hadte homeward as soon as he haa heard of 
\ his coming! JbsJWLSJeRSg.tor.a9t rebnUding Stojrra ia 
' ofEaced.^ 


bia re gret th ft t a n 
joio t^ ha 
. 6 



appealing for aid against Azirn, The claims of the hos- 

* * At. n^ar liN V A Slip 

tile dynasts, however, are so skilfully made that y^CJSSSi' 
dent igyptiM^ depnties actually do not seem to know who 
aie the faithful vassals and who the secretly i^h^lious. 
Jbn a n aifeb lUP . the- I j fep tfaD deputs i» iMte not nnder. 

sent Ms i^^jjis.me^ 



<tisi(«tehes bejqpcMng the 
I’hvaRh to tMce notice of higjjitifiuj plight;’ while, 
m atter s W9Wt the city raised an ^insurrection agaipst him * 
because of the war Vn act of the Egyptian losident. lie ha s 
noiK^^^tmed the siege for three y^^rs, he J^jcW^^nd bur¬ 
dened wjt^^disease;* fleeing to %rpt: to secure help fiom the 
Egyptian deputy there, be rety ns to Byblos to find the city 
42?®^. Ins hrq iBgpavrng seized tl»BJ»ysrwnent 

in his absence and ^ivered his children to Aziru.® Afi 
Berhi itself is soon attacked and falls, he forsakes it, again 
leturns to Byblos and in some way regains control and holds 
the place for a while longer.* jnotpy, 

^9® P^J-*«Sd to gp^ear did.sp^po relief 

came for the despmni|g.]| p-Addn All the citje? of the coast 
were held by his enemies 

so that provisions and rL __ - , , 

imdTamiljr HrggM® ta| abaBtaJEepifiSd join 

Xzim*^ p?.rfy, W elfli t® ahiasto 

for three hundred mett iOeaHidfiTteke the recovery of Berut, 
and Ihds gain a little room.* 

*Jbid, 71, 23 


‘ Ibjd, 51 
• Ilnd, Ob 


»Ibld, 77; 100 
•Ibid, 65, 67. 


• Ibid, 100 
Ubid, 104 


■Ibid, 6S 






m the soiilJi^ the 

jSemke^, mjy b0 com- 
"th&t of the Hittites in the nOTth. Kno fe of thei r 

As we^ha^" seen, 

Jtei. t^ntoto ^ to the Pharaoh and 

n Ay^««i 1 ^ « m <-« i>«»M I ^ 4 - m-. «>■■■* m. .m ^ ^ ^ J_ .. * 4 . ^ . IV Y 9 *^ ^ _ i. 


the Kha hin are ireqnently the real masters^^amLEaJestinian 


„cities like M 


Tdriuccour'aHins 


le last named city, together with 


akalon an d Lachish, united against Abdkhiba, the 


lian deput 




strong ^ 

aends urgent disi 


-milMIHill 11 _ - 

je^an i m^ortan 
laithnu‘ otKSS 


md ai 


i'-r-V !• * tj-* '•'^■ 4 ‘r 


.e: dan 




iJnderTiis very gates, a 
Wfiialiihin4jEaffi!^^^The king’s whole land,” w; 9 te^,.hq,, 
which has begun hoiftMf&^With^'mS will Tie ^ BeMd 

^■temtojz. pT^i tSeir] as % as C W 

'‘'3mel],~its princes are . wholly Tost, and hostility preyailfi 
against me. ... As long as ships were upon the sea, thi 
strong’arni of the ginf lJMtllM F^ann and Kash, but now 
tto KMOm are occupying the king^s cities. Theye rjh^ins 


isMned;', .'i 




Let the king take care df ms land and , ». lei hnin send 

^!SSlSS!SSjVW«H«»ipb^^ ' 

.taSS TTTTEr irno troo;^^, cbme,in^lfem^y^ar* 


them are 


Iterri 


my Tol 


will 


? tmoBajp ,!«J|pJ»OC» 

»Ibid., 102; 104. * IWd., 146. •Ibid., 179-166. «Tbid., 180, 65 f. 
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US*”' 

^ciuieifortti .acrilie . and he.adds to several o f.JiJs dim^fes a 
P 08 t 8 cripL iidd£esafi(iJaLM..J^ifiM 

i cerity^ of the man k evident: the scribe of my lord, the 

king, Abdkbiba tby servant. Bnng these words plainly 
before my lord the kins:: The whole land or my lord, 
t he k ng ^ is going to ruin/ Tioemg in terror before 
the Kbabiri, who burfled the towns and laid waste, the JjgJ^, 

, many of the Palestinians forsook their towns and took 
forSniJIs, or sought refuge in Egypt, where the Egyptian 

said bnhem: “ Thej . 
have been destroyed and their town laid waste, and fire 
has been thrown [into their gram?]. . . . Iheir coun- 
tn|s"^T s|a^ they, live like goats of the mountain.' 

• • • ^JbK 4 iLthe-Asiatics, who knew not how th^ 
live, have come [begging a home in the domain?] 
Pharaoh, after the manner of'your father’s fathers since 
the beginning. . . , Now the Pharaoh gives them into your 
hapdwto, protect theil borders”® (Fig. 147). The task of 
those to whom the last words are addressed was hopeless 
indeed, for the general, Bikhiim, whom Ikhnaton sent to 
restore order and suppress the Kbabiri was entirely unable 
to acgppgtpljsh ^ything. As we have seen, he misunderstood 
the situation totally in Rib-Addi’s case, and dispatched his 
Beduin auxiliaries against him. He advanced as far north 
north of Halilee, as^ Eib-Addi had 

wQuldj^ he was for a time in Jerusalem, but jell 
hack to Gaza;® and in all probability was finally slain.® 
Both irT^yria an^HSlIsfihe tbe provinces of the Pltaraoh 
:had gradually passed entirely out of Egyptian control, and 
in the sbtith a state of complete anarchy had resulted, in 
\|. which the hopeless Egyptian party at last gave up any 
attempt to maintain the authority of the Pharaoh, and those 
I who bad not perished joined the enemy. The caravans of 


1 Amama Letters, 181. 
‘Amarna Letters, 94. 


Ubid., 179, 
*Ibid., 182. 


• Ill, 11. 

• Ibid., 97. 
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of 


percinptorily Qemandinff tbsit the loss he Tnn^^A 


ypt become a 
e 


.^JfeKSttZira^ifr, lest hiMrade with _ 

leatou had. come to pass, and the Egyptian Empire in Asia 
was for the tipae at an end. 

showered dispatches, ji^n 
him, had sent special ambassadors, sons and brothers to rep- 
|^| 5 sej^|,w him^^fe the situation; bnt they had 

either received no replies at all, or an Egyptian commandet 
with an entirely inadequate force was dispatched to make 
: futile and desultory attempts to deal with a situation whicl 
i demanded the Pharaoh himself and the whole available army^ 
I of Egypt. At Akhetaton, the new and beautiful capital, the 
splendid temple of Aton resounded with hymns to the new 
god of the Empire, while the Empire itself was no more. 
The tribute of Ikhnaton’s twelfth year was received at Akhe¬ 
taton as usual, and the king, borne in his sedan-chair on the 
shoulders of eighteen soldiers, went forth to receive it in 
gorgeous st^." The.iiftbit of g e nerations and 4 J[agt.WJB- 
isbW^Er^insion les|.ljjg.Pharaoli might appear mJ:K“ 
l Hljj3LJj,!gA!^]»y ' sporadic letters from,the 

9 iP^ C.aSL J'«hBpg„con- 

j*'"’iefl ii" % »f Tlthnafpti fhe illiisinn ttint he weS^StJH 

yQ;rd.o£sAsia. 

The storm which had broken over his Asiatic empire was 
not more disastrous thap that which threatened the fortunes 
of his house in Egypt. But he was as steadfast as before 
in the ®propagation of his new faith. At his command tem-^ 
pies of Aton had now arisen all over the land. Besides the 

*■ '(.riA -I" I _ 

Ajon-sanctua rv which he had at first built at Thebes, Jtoie 
at least in Akhetaton and Gem-Aton in Nuhia, he built qthets 
Heliopolis, Memphis, Hermopolis, Herraonthis and in the 
Fayum.* He devoted himself to the elaborati 9 j 0 L,.ef„.the 

> Amarna Letters, 11. =*IL 1014-15. 

>11, 1017-18; see my remarks Zeiischrift fur AegyptiscM Sprache, 40, 110- 
113. 



I T*W V A 01STOBY O*' 

aad tj» tendency te theoWflw etenewhat 
. fdi3ri;>toMm«MoftoliyteMte«»god. Hi* 
' * natee wn* flow cfaaytt^ and the qniwflij?*® 
end'of It w altect4 wpte "Boat Atw" to fjto 

TjjS .jife jli8»»X(?ition b4 J>w«ip»tated wm pi^u^ 

'' Ine ioost diaasHrotis oonaequences throughout the lajad. 

XtoVfai^Jlsrega^^ some ot the most qheri^isd beliefs 
fof the jpeople, especially those regarding the hereafter, 
jl Osiris, &eir old time protector and friend in the world of 
I darkness, was taken from them and the magical parapher- 
jmJi& which were to protect them from a thousand foes were 
j gone, to put Aton iutp ^gl±^sage8, 

I hp.igjifl whaJived out P} or 

' sp|ing,and2S^ from tli^hQwely roopdof ^sjiJy 
n e ed s Mf touch their lives. The people could understand 
nothing of the refinements invdlted In the new faitK. They 


dieted and a strange deity of whom they had no knowledge 
and could gain none was forced upon them. Such a decree 
of the state could have had no more effect upon their prac¬ 
tical lyorship In the end than did that of Theodosius when 
he banished the old gods of Egypt in favour of Christianity 

riates, hundred fthneton!s rcvoiutiou- Eor 

centuries after the death of Theodosius the old so-called 
pagan gods continued to be worshipped by the people in 
Upper Egypt s for in the course of such attempted changes 
In the customs and traditional faith of a whole people, the 
Span ox one man^s life is insignificant indeed. The A ton- 
faith remained but the cherished theory of the idealist, 
Ikhnaton,' and a little circle which formed his court; ijj pye r 

Auaea to the secret resentment and opposition of the peo- 





stoog sp hitle* To increase his aanger, fortune haa i^creeaj 
him no son, an<l he waa obliged to depend for snppoii^ a«! 

years |>^sed, upon his son-in-law, a noble naine^,§akere, 
who h#^ married his eldest daughter, Meritaton, “Beloved 




strong: his spare race 


wife jthe lines, 

» • t ' 


' huD^ He finally nominated Saikere aa^ 
app6j.nt^Tiim ^IS same time coregent. He survived hut 
a short time after thiis^ and about 1358 (JJ., haying reigned 

»in, 22 ir. 
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some seventeen yeai^, be 


t,u LUV vaai vi usa 

excavated in the rock for himself and family, and.WM^j^. 
Mecon^^an^iej^^ already rested. 

'*^n's' dismpeared the lapat r^taMaJEaffiJlLSKMer 
, orSSSjy- To his^owanatioa^kraiSeOTElknow^ 
criminal of Akhetaton”;^ 

we rriay censure him for the loss of tlm empire, which he 
allowed to slip from his fingers,; however much we may cp,n- 
demn the lahaticism with which he pursued, hiS aj^ip, even t o 
/the violation of his own father’s name and monuments; there 
died with him such a spirit as the world had nevef“SC'en 
hei^orje,—a hfave soul, undauntedly facing the momentum 
of immemorial tradition, and thereby stepping out from the 
long line of conventional ahd'cdfourless Pharaohs, t hat he 
might pisseiu^naie ideas far bgyond and above me capacity 
of his age, to understand. Among the Hebrews, seven or 
eight,,hundred years later, we look for such men; but the 
modem world has yet adequately to value or even acquaint 
itself with this man, who in an age so remote and under con¬ 
ditions so adverse, beca me the work 

wprl 


5e was quite unequal to the task before hi?n>.Md.idter 
an obscure and ephemeral reign at Akhetaton he , ,^is^p- 

. j lr\rt l^TT- o+rtvi ^'ir.iTT'ivirr ivna/v/\ 



l^am^fo be jfollp^e^,hy futenkhaton" (^‘Living image of 
Aton’OV'M^er^OMnJaw who had mwifid 

the king’s third daughter, Enkhosnepaaton (“She lives by 
the Atoir’). ih® priestly party of Amon was now con¬ 
stantly growing, and although Tutenkhaton still continued 
to reside at Akhetaton, it was not long before he was forced 
to a compromise in order to maintain himself. E[e f qrso ok 
his father-in-law’s city and transferred the court to Thebes, 

« Ptecariojsjs^j^e %J. *}% supported by 
the manufactories of coloured glass and fayence, which had 

* In^ription of Me«. 
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flourished there during the reign of Ikhnaton. These indus¬ 
tries soon languished, the place was gradually forsaken, 
until not a soul was left in its solitary streets. The roofs 
of the houses fell in, the walls tottered and collapsed, the 
temples fell a prey to the vengeance of the Theban party, 
as we shall see, and the once beautiful city or Aton was 
gradually transfpmed into a desolate, ruin. To-day it is 
known as Tell el-Am^na, and it still stands as its enemies, 
time and the priests of Amon, left it. One may walk its 
ancient streets, where the walls of the houses are still sev¬ 
eral feet high, and strive to recall to its forsaken dwellings 
the life of the Aton-worshippers who once inhabited them. 
Here in aJow .brkk room, which had served as an archive- 
chambei^ fpr Ikhnaton.’.s. foreign office, were found in^. J8^5 
spnip three hundred letters and dispatches in which we have 
traced MAintercourse and dealings with the kings and rulers 
of A^siia aJid the gradual disintegration of his empire there. 
Here were the more than sixty dispatches of the unfortunate 
Rib-Addi of Byblos. After the modern name of the place, 
the whole correspondence is generally called the Tell 
el-Aihafna letfersT^ All the other Aton-cities likewise per- 



Lord of Gem-Aton,’’ and thus in far-off Nubia the ruins 
of the .earliest temple of monotheism still stand.^ 

On reaching Thebes, Tutenkhaton continued the worship 
of Aton and made some enlargement or at least repairs of 
the Aton-temple there; but he was obliged by the priests 
of Ainon to permit the resumption of Amon-worship. In¬ 
deed he wasIcbffsTramed to restore the old festal calendar 
of Kamak and Luxor; he himself conducted the first “feast 
of.^Opet,** the greatest of all the festivals of Amon, and 
restored thp teujples there.’ Expediency also obliged, hini 
j to beg in restoring the disfigured name of Anaon, expunged 
from & monumenta Jy Ikhnaton, and his rpstorptiop^ are 
fouuoas far south as Soleb in Nubia.’ He wgs Jhyen forc^ 

* See reference, p. 364, note 1. 

> Luxor reliefs, ibid., 34, 135. 


»II, 896. 
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on: 




‘Living of 

■Awe. "jhamae ^nt be was now cg mplelB]LJE.i^±^^? 

J!lM>-«m>iTg wIh^^ railed ms still no_jn.g^ oney^- 
tendinfiT as it did from the Delta of the Nile to the fourth 

'1l>,»<UIUIJU,..im-^L *“ Mil »i|I)i[tli:*i."^‘l'rn“ Tf.}rt‘rr>«,iiiW«* 

cataraot. The Nubian province under the vietfoj now 
thorou^ly Egyptiani^ed, and the native chiefs wore Egyp- 

■ TTT« J.* 9 m-L 

tian clothing, assumed since Thutraose Ill’s time/ Ine 
revolution in Egypt had not affected .Nubia.jeriouslyra^ 
It continued to pay its annual , dues, into tl;if,^haj:uQh s treas- 
ury. He also, received tribute from the nor th whi ch, as 
' his viceroy of Kush, Huy claimed,* came fr^Svriu. Al- 


in some degree ai 


View of our information from the Amarna letters: yet one 
oilKhnaion’^s successors fought a battle in Asia, and this 

winiiiiiiKnyiwlriiiiiifo.1. ^ , ^ .,.. 

c^,jaardly huve been any other than Tutenkhaton.® He 
m ay thu s have recovered su^cient power in Palestine to 
collect some tribute or at least some spoil, which fact may 
then have been interpreted to include Syria also. Tuten- 
khatpn soon disappeared and was succeeded by another of 
the worthies of the Akhetaton court. Eye, who had married 
Ikhnaton’s nurse, Tiy, and had excavated for himself a 
tomb at Akhetaton, from which came the great Aton-hyran 
which We" MY-§^aIready read. He was sufficiently imbued 
with Ikhnaton’s ideas to hold his own for a short time 

'--''.It , ^ 

against the priests of Amon; and he built to some extent 
the^Atpn-temple at Thebes. He abandoned his tomb at 
Akhetaton and excavated another in the Valley of the Kings’ 
Tombs at Thebes. He soon had need of it, for ere Jong he 
too passed away and it would appear that one or two other 
ephemeral pretenders gained the ascendancy either now or 
before his accession. Anarchy ensued. Thebes was a^prey 
of plundering bands, who forced their way into the ...royal ' 
tomKi and as we now know robbed the tomb of Thutinose 
' The prestige of the old Theban family which had been 
1019. «n, 1035, '‘•‘ii/Yoiulr. 

*|I, 1027 ft. «III, 20, II. 2, 5 and 8. «III, 32 A ft. 
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dominant for two hundred and fifty years; the family which 
two hundred and thirty years before had cast out the 
Hyksos' and built the greatest empire the east»had ever 
seen, was now totally eclipsed. The illustrious name which 
it had won was no longer a sufiicient influence to enable its 
decadent descendants to hold the throne, and tjjg^Blghteenth 
Dynasty had thus slowly declined to its end about 0. 


throne, at the closeiaTtb e Eighteen^ Dynasty; but in so 
far as we know he was not royal blood nor any kin of 
the now fallen honse. He marks the restoration of Ainon, 
the resumption of the , old , order and the beginning:.a 


new e 




BOOK VI 


THE EMPIRE: SECOND PERIOD 




CHAPTER XX 


THE TRIUMPH OF AMON AND THE REORGANIZATION 

OF THE EMPIRE 


We have already noticed that in the service of Ikhnaton 

ftgEB_liad been.anwab Pf.jlfes 

^ite after the manner of Thutmose III, Harmhab , as he 
was cfffedj to an old ^niily on^ nomatrghs of 

Alabas tronpolisli j'had b een entrusted^jth. jmpQitaiit 
missions and rewarded with the gold of distinguished ser- 
/ vice® (Pig. 148). ^e had in charge the fugitive Asiatics 
who fled from Palestine, ipto before the Khabiri,^ and 

he d.i^pstched some of the otRcials who went out at that time 
to restore order there. U nder Ik hnaton or his successors 
he had been sent on a commission to -tlie soull i in connection 
With the tribute/ and in this as m all his other duties Joe 


showed himself a man of m 


He 


had .nerved with distinction on a campaign witli , one m , 
i filinaton *s successors In iisia^ probably Tut£ja0batgn;* and : 
during'the precarious times incident to the rapid succession 
oiTweaS* tings following Ikhnaton’s death he had skilfully 
maintained himself and gradually gained a position of power 
and iBfluenee. Finally becoming <iomman der-in-chirf of^ 
army and chief councillor in the palace, he 
^‘freat®st :cn^^ of the mighty, great lord 

of the people, king ’s-messenger at the head, of his ajruiy t<M 
the South and tii.e North; chosen of the king, presider ovetl 
"i the Twp Lai^dSj, in order to carry on the administration oil 
i the Two. I4ir^ ; general of generals of the Lord of the Two 
s Lands Such titles no officer under the king had ever 


I borne. Under wnatjruler he thus served is not certaini 

1 III, 27. • TII, 5-9. * HI, 10-12. 

4 in, 13. * ttt. 20. • Ibid. 


* TII, 5-9. 

* III, 20. 
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l)ui,wJiQei?:er. E0 

must i^epe.ssarily' have endaUj^erecJ his throoeji Ssn sh fi D 
iraS JBOPT the real power of tiie tbrmejJszJfiet 
vomMilmlo ’Ee chie f of the land , to administer the laws 
of the Two J^ndFaa hereditary p^ucc of all this land. He 
w as alone without a riva l. . . . The council bowed down 
to him in obeisance at the front of the palace, the chiefs of 
the Nine Bows [foreign peoples} came to him, South as 
well as North; their hands were spread out in Ms presence, 
they offered praise to him as to a god. All that was done was 
done under his command. . . . When he came the fear of 
him was great- in the sight of the people; ‘prosperity and 
health* Jthe royal greeting} were craved for him; he was 
greeted as ‘Father of the Two Lands.* *’ * This continued.* 
for some years,® until 1350 B. C., when he was in effect king, 
and the next step was but to receive the titles and insignia 
of royalty. He had the array behind him and he had won 
the support of the priesthood *of Amon at Thebes; it wa^ 
OJUly,,.necessary, to proceed thither to be recogni zed as me 
ruJing. JPhaira^; or as the piously veiled language of his 
own record states it: |Now j^hepLJaS^^^ had passed 

while the eldest sdh ..WM . 

(} fe(ilitaiy Rnnce in tills. heart of 

^t Horu8. lpi;(} ftlAtabaBtronpoliB. dftBiredJa. 

..throne*«—Horus pi:jqn 
**■ * F^h ^hiay 80 n...w 

He arrived just as the 
Tneba n pn ests were celebrating the great feast of Opet, at 
which the image of Amon at Karnak was carried to Luxor ;* 






ceSw^with .xeiMciing, 

fill4ft ““'i' '' u -t*> ‘ 

nlsembra) 
ami 


_noi 


appeared. As the priests of Amon 
had onCe recognized l^utmose HI aa king, so n.ow_.l]ie 

ChMieii. But the new Pharaoh must possess some learal 
claim to 
thaw. 

Hn. 25-26, 


aiM 8iTs too was forthcoming; for after 
of Amon had declared him the son of Re and 


jro 

'yf iT( w t 


I 


»in, 26, 1. 9. 


• III, 27. 


♦Ibid. 



f 


. ■ . o*' the an.™ « 

of Ikhnato n’s queeii^efer iiefrn atop. Although she was 

she was D ivine Conso rt. or high 
jgriestess of Amon and a princess of the royal lipei, and that 
was sufficient to make Harmhah^s accessi on quite legal.* 
The palace where this ceremony took place was in Luxor, 
and as the image of Amon was carried back to Karnak the 
priests bore it to the palace where Harmhab^s accession 
was again recognized by the god.® T^ip myal fifninTy wa« 
n ow published® and the new reign bega n. 

The e nergy which had brought Harmhab his exalted office 
was immediately evident in his administration of it. He was 
uhtirii^ in re storing to the land the orderly organization 
fioyM !"* After remamihg at masFr^ 
ai TOebes adjusting his affairs there and further 
conciliating the priestly party by his attendance at the re- 
TTgrous' feasts,'* he sailed for the north to continue this work. 


‘^ Hfglpajesty saile d down stream. . . . .organ ize ^his 
and, he adjusted it according*^ the time of Re’^® [as when 

Ii ^ ^ '*• " min il 

/ the sun»god was Pharaoh]. At the same time he diq not 
fpr get the temples, which had been closed so long under the 
Aton regime. “He restored the temples from the pools of 

’*•-**—*r"™"r‘n TTr''' ii ')' i H M^LiMi ryfui' ii ' a mwnw i' 


NUDia. 


the Delta marshes to Hubia. He shaped ail their images in 
numb ey more than before, increasing the beauty in jhat 
"^ich'he ihader . /Helrais ed up their temples; he fash*- 
iondcE^ a''hundred ijnages"^tth all their bodies correct and 
wit& ail*^ml^c[idr costly stones. He sought the precincts of 
the gods which were in the districts in this land; jlo fur¬ 
nished’them ..as they had been since the time of the first 
beginning. He established for them daily offerings every 
day. All th^ess^“'df their temples were wroh^t of Siltei 
Wlfold. Hf,„j§q^ped,. ftem with priests ^d 
priests and with thechoicest of the army. 

Among other works of this kind 
IIII, 28, *in, 30. »in, 29. <T 1 I, 23 . ’Ill, 31 , “Ibid. 
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self and hi$ queen in the temple of Horns of Alabastron -. 
nolifi on "wMch Mjfrankly r ecorded the manner in which 


he had gradually risen from the rank of a simple offici al 
bt the &ing lo the tnrone of the Pharaohs P Thus Amon 
\ received again his old endowments and the ineopies of all 

t TTia rliaiYiViAt»tfi^i^ n^iio m£kr\rk1^ ’rAomnck/^ 


Ead pfactT^dW'SSJSffeTduling of Aton. The 

sculptors of the king were sent throughout the land con¬ 
tinuing the restoration begun by Tutenkhamon, reinserting 
on the monuments defaced by Tkhnaton, the name^df the 
gods whom he had dishonoured and erased. Over and over 
again appear in the temple of Amon at Kamak the records 
^:of such restoration by command of Har^ab. All this 
must have ensured to him the united support oTthe priestly 
party throughout the land. At the same time, the wo rship 
ip f Aron, while not forbidden^ Was m many places suppresse d 
b yi^^^’ldestfuctibn of his^ s^^^^ At Thebes Hamhab 

Ta^ed tb the ground theTemple^of Aton and used'the ma- 


teriails for building two pylons (Fig. 149), extending the 
temple of Amon on the south; and the materials which he 
left unused were employed in similar works by his succes¬ 
sors. In the ruined pylons of Amon at Kamak to-day bne 
may pick out the blocks which formed the sanctuary of 
Aton, still hearing the royal names of the despised Aton- 
worshippers.® Harmhab also sent to Akhetaton and carried 
away the materials of the Aton temple there which were 
Ills buildings. Everywhere the name of the 
hated Ikhnaton was treated as he had those of the gods. 
ALAffi/aton his toipb was wrecked, and its , reliefs AiselJed 
§ut[ wh|te,th§ tTOMpi.W ppjblesihere were violated in the 
same way. Eyeiy was naade to annihilate all trace of 
the reign of such % man; and when in legal procedure it was 
Mbesaaiy to me documents or mactments from his reign he * 

1 T ^ i . t <r'T> '1 j A 


was des ignated a s “that cnminal of Akhetaton. 

I»*1/* I'll, ^ *' w 


\iWhiie t^tts utHiomproniising in his hostility to the 
1 III, * n, p. 383, notes a, b. • Inscription of Mes. 
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'4o3 



the wind of 
ossessions 
the king 
he who 


name and the movement of Ikhnaton, and while so deter- 
mined in his restoration of the old order, Harmhab did not 
fail to concilijate whereiver possible. It is probable that one 
of IBinaton’s old favourite at A kbetat on. named I^atbn- 
emhab, was appointed as High Priest of Heliopolis, over 
whose influential priesthood, as the original solTrce of the 
Atonlndveinent, it was necessary to place one of his parti- 
sans who would second the king in the destruction of 
Ikhnaton *s monuments there and the complete suppression 
of Ills Influence.* The triumph of Amo n was complet e; as 
the royal favourites of Iklinaton had once sung the good 
fortune of the disciples of Aton, so now Harmhab’s 
courtiers ■ recognized clearly the change 
^^fortune, and they sang: “How bountiful 
)f him who knows the giils oT tiiat go 
)f gods. Wise is he who knows him, 
prves him, there is protection for him who follows him.” 
rh^^pde^^ Amon, l^eferhptep, who uttei^d^thesa 
was at the moment receiving the richest tokens of the king’s 
favoiiy.®^ Such men "exulted in ihe overc row of Amoi|’s' 
enemies: “Woe to him who assaLi i le! Thv uty endures 
but he who assails thee is overthrown. 3"^ upon him who: 
sins against thee in any land. . . . The sun of him, wh 
knew^thee not has set, but he who knows thee shines, yh 
sanctiaary of him who assailed thee is overwhelmed in dark 
..ness, but the whole earth is in light.** 

While the process of reorganizing the priesthoods was 
but yielding to the revulsion which had followed Ikhnaton’s 
revbluli^, there were other directions in which the restora* 
tioh of what Harmhab regarded as normal conditions was not 
so easy. Hross laxit y in the overm ght of the loca l adn^iniafrfl- 
ti on had characterj^d^tMmgTTof Ikhnaton and his suc<^ s- 
gors; and those abuses which always aris e under such condi- 
t ions in the orient^ had grown to exces s. Ev^ r^h ere ^e 
local officials, long seepro from close inspection on the part of 

1111,22. 1111,72. >111, 71. 

* Birch, Inscr. in the Hier., XXVT, see Ennan, Handbuch. 
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liad revelled in extortions, practis 


11) tf I iM 4w: I inHrUi) i i i 14l 9 


ratine system was honey-combed wimb^fej*v and corrnption 
To ameliorate these conditions Harmhah first 

1% TH-WT^"W1»NP» » , »i * '• ’ •* ' I * , ‘ ^ L •* . I»-tv. . ^ J •'*11 « I -t , 

informed himself thoroughly a s to the extent and charac ter 

ofthe^yilsi and then in his private chamber he.dictated .t o 

I h is personal scr ibe a remaiicaMe genes of speci al jflj highly 
pa rticularized la ws tQ,,.si3[it every case of which he ha d 
le arned .' These laws were comprised in at least nine para¬ 
graphs,’ and they were all directed against the practice of 
extortien. upon the poor by fiscal and adinimstrative officials. 
The-pfinaltieswere severe. A tax-collector found guilty 
of^Jlmig. practising upon the poor man was,.s.cpteuced to 
.S 82 a.fe.pAe.cut off, follosfiiby to to Thain,.% 

desolate frontier city far out in the sands of thi^. Arabian 
desert toward Asia.’ The military age and the military 
empire .suffered from the same abuses at the hands of 
irresponsible soldiery, which in the orient haye„jahw^"^ AC- 
con|iphSied it, the common people and the poor being the 
greatest sufferers. The troops used in administration and 
j, 'Stationed in the north and south were accustomed to steal 
hhe hides of tlie P Earaoh^s loan-lierds, from the peasmits 
^..responsible for them. They went out from house to house \ 
beating and plundering without leaving a hide.^ Jn every 
.|uch demonstrable ca^tbe new law enacted that the peasant 
Should not be held responsible for the hides by the Pharaoh’s 
“ov^i^f of ^‘cattle. TEejtoilty soldier was severely dealt 

fMw- “Aa-ftif 4nv citizen .Qf.ih L.grmi.eoiiceming .ffhom 
. one Btol hear, sayi^ : 

\beginning with this day the l^w shall be e^ctajod against 

.tevSTitll a Impdred blows, OBsniu^e 
I wo^^^^d taking .awil^.4 which be to^^k.”* Chae 

diffiAlMes' epmecMjsfejhe Ji-sepvery.j »f,. . 

, la^. JSffiLfei2X®2^J5S!8 Mlngja? sajfejscttl ) 
'Officials hy inspecting officers sent out by the central gov- 

rernment TJie_corrunt sm)eriQxs^QrA.8hare in the plunder. 


* in, 50. 


«in, 45-47. 


• nr, 64. 


‘Ill, 66. 


«Ibid. 
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would overl j 

of m 



which they had hejgg. on 
''ver and prevent. This evil 
qf. th€f a^|^iTO.,ThnM#e 


had bee n roo ted out in the_™ -____ 

in. but it was now rampant aaain. and Harmhab apnarentlv 
redyed the met hods of Thutmose III lo r controlling i t. 
|?'SF1E)E*SI1^^ the various produce of the land by 

the different departments of the treasuiy, laws were framed 
.tQ..Pieyent robbery and extortion on the part of the officials. 
^In the introduction and application of the new Jaws Hann- 
'ihab went personally from end to end of the kingdom. At 
ths,ii|^ljljn^.,be improved the opportunity to look to fft- 
ting men with whom he could lodge the responsibility to a 
proper a dministration of pist ice^ m which, direction tpere 
had al so been great abuse since the Aton revolution. Jle 
gave special attention to the character of the two viziers 
whom he placed at the head ol this ludicial admin istrati on, 
the one ^ The bes and the gd^plis or Mcmpfa s. 

, Hecalls them ** per fect in speech, excellent in good qualiti es; 
kndw ^'^bdw to iudgiTthe Seart. he wing the^^fdso Lthe 
p alace, the laws of the .judgment-ha ll. I have ^pointed 
'I them to .judge the Two Land sT^. . • I have setthem In 
taa-gc aet cities of t he J.q|itb. and .North.’" He. warnedi 
^em,against the accep^ce of a bribe: Receive not th eg 
reward of another. TTT^How ^all those li ke you indjgel 
otherh wfiile~ there is one amQng __vim.-.ciMnmittiog ,a crimdj 
a gainst justice ?)^* In order to discourage bribery among 
t he local judges he took ala-unpre cedented ste p. 

the to of gold ^L sUvsr..kyM.mon aJllyaLgBilM 

TSSSSrafilr’b-emittrhe them to retain the entiremcSie 
oftheir offices.* inordmTtbat they might have .n.o excj?j§ 
fprlmeraliy enrifflg^ffi®!^es.v^ But he went still fur- 
ther; while organnungae^^Tw^^^^^^ feo.jghaat..tteJa»d' 

^ j j* _ ^ ^ ah AM^<«rah4*#l QX 


“Now as, .;II^Q,r any official or any priest concerning whom 
it slalfbe’heard, saying: ‘He sits to execute judgment 

‘ III, 58. • III, 83. »III, 63. * Ibid. * Ibid. « HI, 8S. 
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Hiii^aV a. capj|ar..c^ i^r''lehold mj m^§js.te has J^ne this. 

of In order to ke^ his 

executive officials in close touch wHh himse]/, as as to 
Jirtthem above all necessity of accepting any income from 
, cprr]^l„^opwe, Harmhab had them provided for with 
re^1 t liberality . They wen t onljani nspectioii^aeveral ti mes 
mon th, and on these occasiojas cither Just before their 
_ ’ thdr .rgtnr^iu^ye 

^ «aA.S®»^tei-lgS5iffl fejB?fe§?*sp# MfleaoBg. bun- 
' self upon the balcony, addressing each man by name and 

ii 9 .SJfl«pdoy^,«jail..among^&®. They were also ^ven 
substantial portions of barley and spelt on these occasions, 
^nd “there was not found one who had nothing.*^® 

All these enactments were recorded by Harmhab on a 
hu ge flpl a some sixteen feet high and nearly ten feet wide, 
which he set up before one of his Karnak pylons for which 
he had taken materials from the Aton temple at Kamak, 
as we have already mentioned. He added the remark; - 
.V*My majesty is legislating for Egypt to prosper the life of { 
ber pbabitants,’“ and he closed with the admonition, 
'‘35wjre.%secominands^hich for 

governing the whole land, when ipy majesty 
remembered these cases of oppression which •occur in the 
BJSSeRCf.of Jus land.”* XhMe sane ja^,„i;dlllan)iiW^ Tfi- 
forms give Harmhab a high place ip the history of humane 
gqvje^rnment f especial when we remember that even since 
the &oapation of the country by the English, within the 
memory of almost every reader, the evils at which he^tnick 
have been found exceedingly persistent and difficult to 
root out 

Wito such serious tasks as these occupying him at home 
and an inheritance of disorganization and anarchy abroad, 
we shall not expect that Harmhab could have accomplished 
much in foreign wars. He had had experience in Asia, and 


i 


MIT, 64. 


«III, 66. 


I lit, 46 ff. 


* HI, 66. 


Mil. 67. 
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knew what to expect there. Apparently he regarded the 
f oreign situation linpi>lpgg^ m view of all that yaa engn g- 
time and attention at home. jiamas 

Ph .the wall near his great code of laws 
contains the ccmventional enumeration of conquesits abroad, 

jPPt'tp be taken very seriously ;* the name 
of tKe Hittites appears among them, but later conditions showf 
that he. eould have accomplished no effective retrenchment! 
.of their power in Syria. On the contrary, we should pos-| 
sibiy place in his reign the trea ty of alliance and fripiul^ ip/^ 
re ferredTd “by'Ramses TI some fifty years later, as shaving 
exIsted^fDje.2 In the .south there was no serious Med of 
agpes^iye.-action» althpogE a revolt of the usual character 
j^mTIy forced him to appear in Nubia and punish the tribes 
tkoxe** /,He was able also to send an expedition to Funt, 
whijSi returned witli^he now familiar wealth of that coun¬ 
try:'*,/ If frarTT||i^^ Uiad any ambition to Ip i^vo » 

His.»a.ceession 
wers and all his great ability 
were necessarily eipiployed,..exclusively in reorganizing the 
kingdom “after itbe long period of unparalleled laxity which 
preceded him.*" He performed his task with a strength and 


leriormec 


us tasK wit 




while at the same time he showed a spirit of humane solici- 


t ude for the amelioration of the conditi ons among the mass es, 
which has never been surpassed in Egyptfrom his time unt i 


the present day. Although a soldier, with all the qualitie 

in % early east, 

[ mld4xEly.say: tl%kol(lj,his^j^g^pent 

flo^^^^^*^e'feip[edtS'^^^^ in Ramses II*s day 

the reigns of Ikhnaton and the other Aton worshippers had 
apparently been added to his reign, increasing it by twenty 
five years or more, so that a lawsuit of Bamses II’s time 
refers to events of the fifty ninth year of Harmhab.* He 


* III, 34. 

* IJT, 37 ff. 


nil, 377. 

nil, 50 . 


* III, 40 ff. 

* InscriptioD of Meg. 
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therefore py jpMbJy reigned sonje t hirty five yea rs. While 
j he was sml serving the Pharaoh, in the days of his official 
career, he had built a |:omhaf the most superb and artistic 
\ workmanship at Memphis (Figs. 119,147-8, 150). It was a 
characteristic of the man that he did not abandon this-Mem- 
phite tomb and order one more splendid at Thebes in the 
Valley of the Kings’ Tombs. He left untouched upon its 
walls all his old official titles as general, etc., which we have 
already quoted, merely placing alongside them his royal 
names and the P haraonic titula ry. Wherever his figure 
appeared among the reliefs in the tomb chapel, he caused 
the royal.tiraeus serpent to be inserted on the forehead (Fig. 
150), thus clearly distinguishing the figure as that of a 
king.' These insertions may still be traced at the present 
day.,,../ 

The fruits of Harmhab’s reorganization were destined tp.. 

Whether or not he succ^ded 
in founding a dynasty we do* not know. It is impossible to 
discover any pertain connection between him and Ramses I, 
who now (1315 B. C.) succeeded him, but as Ramses I wa s 
already of advanced _agfi on his accessioa, he jn nst have had 
some legal title to the th rone. O therwise at such ^a" f’gP 
he would hardly have Jj een able tom ake good Tils claim s. 
JEIe was too old t o accomplishany thing or To^ utilize the 
r^oufws bf the new nation which "Harmhab had built up. 
He planned and began the vast colonnaded hall, the famous 
hyposiyle of Karnak, afterward continued and complStea 
by his successors. In his second year he found the new 
responsibility beyond his strength and he associate a|L.pq- 
^regent with himself his son, gelLI,* then probably about 
thirty y ears o ld. Together with his son he may have organ¬ 
ized a campaign in Nubia, for in any case in the same year 
he was able to add slaves of the captivity of his majesty” 
to the endowment of the Nubian temple at Wadi Haifa. ^ 
Tliie inscription recording this and other gifts to the said 
temple^ is the only dated monument of Ramses I’a reign . 
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and as Seti’s name is appended to it at the bottom, it is not 
impossible that the young coregent prince had carried on 
the campaign in Nubia himself and erected the tablet before 
he left.' Six months after the dating of this tablet the old 
king was already dead (1313 B. C.), and Seti, as sole king 
of Egypt, succeeded him.* 

During his short coregency of not more than a year, Seti 
I must have already laid all his plans and organized his 
army in readiness for an attempt to recover the lost empire 
iip Asia. The desert road leading to Palestine from Tharu, 
the frontier ■ fort of Egypt, whither Harmliab’s noseless 
exiles were banished, was again put in condition. The for¬ 
tified stations which protected the wells and cisterns dis¬ 
tributed along it were rebuilt and repaired.® It was a march 
of ten days from Tharu through the desert to Gaza in 
southern Palestine,* and a plentiful supply of water was 
therefore absolutely essential throughout the march. It is 
probable that Eg ypt was still maintaining some degree of 
control in Palestine, but the conditions which we sa w devel¬ 
o ping there du ri ng the reign of Ikhnaton had received no 
serious attention since then, with the possible exception . of 
an ineffective campaign by one of Ikhnato n’s successors. 
The information which Seti I now received as to the state of 
the country betrays a condition of affairs Quite sucli as we 
should expect would have resulted from the tendency evi¬ 
dent in the letters of Abdkhiba of Jerusalem to Ikhnaton. * 
They showed us th e Beduin of the neighbourin gpress- 
inp - intn Palestin e an d taking possessi on of...ihe,.-taWPS, 
whether in the turbulent dynasts or on their 

o wn responsibility . We saw these letters corroborated by 
^ Egyptian monuments, portraying the panic-stricken Pales- 
1 tinians fleeing into Egypt before these foes, Seti I s mes- 
^ sengers now bring him information of the very same char¬ 
acter regarding the Beduin. They report: **Their tribal 1 
chiefs are in coalition and they are gaining a foothold in 
Palestine; they have taken to cursing and quarrelling, each 

* HI, 84; 86. » H, 400. < See atwve, pp. 387-8. 
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of them slaying his neighbour, and they disregard the laws 
of the palace. It was among these desert invaders of 
Palestine that the movement of the Hebrews resulting in 
their settlement there took place. It was of little moment 
jto the Pharaoh which particular tribe of Semites possessed 
;tte different regions of Palestine, if only they regularly 
^aid their tribute to Egypt; but this was now no longer 
the case. 

In his first year Seti was able to march out from Tham 
and lead his expedition along the desert road, past the sta¬ 
tions which he bad restored.^ In the Negeb, or southern 
Palestinian country, he was met by the “Shasu^* or *‘Shos,’’ 
as the Egyptians called the Beduin of that region, and he 
scattered them far and wide.® A| he reached the frontier 
of Canaan, which was the name applied by the Egyptians 
to all western Palestine and Syria, he captured a walled 
town, which marked the northern limit of the struggle with 
the Beduin.^ Thence he pushed rapidly northward, cap- 
turing the towns of the plain of Megiddo (Jezreel), pushing 
eastward across the valley of the-Tordan and erecting his 
tablet of victory in the Hajuran,® and westward to the south¬ 
ern slopes of Lebanon, wTiere he took the fo rest-girt city of 
Xenoggi,® once the property of the temple of Amon, after 
its capture by Thutmose III, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years before. The neighbouring dynasts of the Lebanon 
immediately came to him and offered their allegiance. They 
had not seen a Pharaoh at the head of his army in Asia for 
over fifty years,—not since Amenhotep III had left Sidon;^ 
and Seti immediately put them to the test by requiiang a 
liberal contribution of cedar logs for the sacred barge of 
Amon which he was building at Thebes, as well as for the 
tall flag-staves which surmounted the temple pylons.® These 
the subjects of the Lebanon felled in his presence, and Seti 
was able to send them to Egypt by water from the harbours\ 
whicji, like his great predecessor, Thutmose HI, he was now' 


* 111 , 101 , 11 . 3 - 9 .. 
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subduing. It is remotely possible that he advanced as far 
north as Simyra and Ullaza/ and that the prince, of Cyprus 
sent in his gifts as of old. However that may be, Tyre and 
Othu* submitted in any case and Ravin g tbna 
coa st and restored the water route between Syria and Egyp t 
for ^ture operation s, {^et> returned to Egypt. The return 
of a victorious Pharaoh from conquest in Asia, so common 
in the days of. the great conquerors, was now a spectacle 
which the grandees of the realm had not witnessed for two 
generations. The news of Seti’s successes had preceded 
him, and the nobles of the administrative govermnent has¬ 
tened to the frontier to receive him. At Tharu, outside the 
gate of the frontier fortress beside the bridge over the fresh 
water canal, which, as the reader will recall (see p. 188), 
already connected the Nile with the bitter lakes of the Isth¬ 
mus of Suez, they gathered in a rejoicing group, and as 
Seti’s weary lines toiled up in the dust of the long desert 
march, with the Pharaoh at their head, driving before his 
chariot-horses the captive dynasts of Palestine and Syria, 
the nobles broke out in acclamation.® At Thebes there was 
another festive presentation of prisoners and spoil before 
Araon, such as had been common enough in the days of the 
erhpire, but which the Thebans had not witnessed for fifty 
years or more;^ and in the course of the celebration the 
king sacrificed in the presence of the gods some of the 
prisoners whom he had taken.® 

This campaign was quite sufficient to restore southern Pal¬ 
estine to the kingdom of the Pharaoh, and probably also most 
of northern Palestine. Before Seti could continue his opera¬ 
tions in Asia, however, he was obliged to direct his forces 
against a threatening danger, which likewise at the begin¬ 
ning of the Eighteenth Dynasty had demanded the Pharaoh ^s 
attention and cost him a war. The Libyans west of the 
Nile mouths never failed to improve the opportunity of lax 
government in Egypt to push into the Delta and take pos¬ 
session of all the territory they could hold, and the exact 

>111,81; 92. »TII, 89. *111,98-103. <111,104-112. *111,113. 
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I western ol tlw Delta was alwaye aaoTt Or lese 
tain pii theiJ* Seti spent ills entire itext yeeiri,.the 

secotid oi M9 m®B* iii $6 Deltk ns a series of court bUk 
for M$ table suppHes showsand it is thns very probable 
that he earrieden his operations against the Ljbyjuis ^ba^ 
year. He W them in battle at some unknown point in 
the w^tern Delta,® and according to the meagre accounts 
which he has left ns, was able to return in triumph to Thebes 
with the usual prisoners and spoil to be presented in the 
temple of AmOn.® lit is possible that this return to Thebes 
did not take place immediately, but that he proceeded to 
Asia after the overthrow of the Libyans, to continue the 
restoration of Egyptian power in Syria which he had begun 
so auspiciously the season before.l In any case, we next find 
him in Galije o. storming the walled city of Kadesh, which 
must not be confused with Kadesh on the Qrontes. Here 
the Affiorite kingdom, founded by Abdasbirta and Asiru, 
as we were able to follow it ih the letters of Rib-Addi,* 
formed a kind of buffer state, to which the Galilean Kadesh 
belonged, lying between Palestine on the south and the 
southern Hittite frontier in the Orontes valley on the north. 
B was necessary for Seti to subdue this intermediate king¬ 
dom before he could come to blows with the Hittitcs lying 
behind it. After harrying its territory and probably taking 
Kadesh,* northward again st thejji.ttiteB. Their 

king, Spplel. whoTbad entered int^ treaty relations with 
Kgypt toward the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty, was 
now Img 4cad; his son, Merasar, was ruling in his stead.* 
Somewhere in the Orontes valley Seti came into ^contact 
with them and the first battle between the H ittites and a 
Phar aoh yenr^ d. Of the character and magnitude of the 
action we know nothing; we have only a battle relief showing 
Seti in full career charging the enemy in his chariot' It ^ 
is, how®**! probable “let the main army of the * 
‘Hittit^j COr ^in if IS thl^, he did not shake tfaeir power i n 

» HI, 88, 1 I m, ISO-lflt * in, 133-9. < See above, pp. 363-7. 
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.fts».fromji^^^ij||[..ao^? mgie^t^to^ ,^fc,S91iih or 
pn shmg southward into Palestine. He retuHied to Thebes 
for another triumph, driving his Hittite prisonm*& before 
him, and presenting them, with the spoil, to th0 god of 
the Empire, Amon of Karnak.' The boundary which he had 
established in Asia roughly coincided inland with the north- 
ern l imits of Pa lestine, and must have included ^Isp.jfyi'e 
and the Phoenician coast south of the mouth of the Litany. 
Though much increasing the territory of Egypt in Asia, it 
represented but a small third of what she had once con¬ 
quered there. Under these circumstances, it would have 
been quite natural for Seti to continue the war in Syria. 
For some reason, however, he did not, in so far as we know, 
ever appear with his forces in Asia again. He possibl y 
r ecognized the hopelessness of a struggle against ihe^i t- 
t Res. who were now so firmly entrenched in Syria. The 
’tion of Egypt in Syria waa iTidf>pd totally difPftrftTif. from 



merely to hol d it in vass a lage, subject to the payment of 
yearliy^ihute . Such a method of holdin g distant conque sts 
waa^ot likely-to ^ ^cS^at the threshold of the po werful 
Hittite kingdom, a nation una ble to re sist'itsTowh expansl^m 
fOT< ^and oversowing constafilly into Syria! Had the^har- 
aoh succeeded in evicting them it would have required inces¬ 
sant war in northern Syria to have kept them within their 
old limits. Seti may have perceived the changed, conditions 
and understood that the methods which had built up the 
empire of Thutraose III could no longer apply with a power 
of the rank already occupying Syria. He therefore, 
either at time or. later, negotiated a treaty of peace 
iKjj^^Jh^JJit^te fcing, Metella, who had succeeded his father, 
Merasar.* ~ 

1111,146-152. *111, 377. 
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Beturning to Egypt, he devoted himself to the interests 
of peace, especially to temples of the fods. The deface¬ 
ment of the monuments during the Aton revolution had 
been but partially repaired by Harmhab; Seti’s father had 
I reigned too brie£y ito accomplish anything in this direction, 

I so that Seti himself found much to do in merely restoring 
j the disfigured monuments of his ancestors, Which he did with 
' admirable piety. All the larger monuments of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty from the Nubian temple of Amada on the 
south to Bubastis on the north, bear records of his restora¬ 
tion, with the words appended: Restoration of the monu ¬ 
m ent, which Seti I m ade.* ^* Throughout the great quarries 
OjT figypC^ssuan, Silsileh, Gebelen, his workmen were dis¬ 
patched/ Captives of war were employed as of old, but 
where he utilized the labour of native Egyptians, Seti 
records with great pride the humane treatment and the gen¬ 
erous supplies accorded them. At Silsileh, whence the sand¬ 
stone was procured, every one of the thousand workmen 
employed there received daily nearly four ]iounds of bread, 

; two bundles of vegetables and a roast of meat; while twice 
* a month each man was given a clean linen gannent.^ At 
all the great sanctuaries of the old gods his buildings were 
now rising on a scale unprecedented in the palmiest days 
of the Empire,—a fact which shows that the income, even 
of the reduced empire of Seti I, reaching from the fourth 
cataract of the Nile to the sources of the Jordan, was still 
sufficient to support enterprises of imperial scope. In front 
of the pylon of Araenhotep III, forming the facade of the 
state temple at Kamak, Seti continued the vast colonnaded 
hall planned and begun by his fatlier, and which surpassed 
in size even the enormous unfinished hypostyle of Amenhotep 
III at Luxor. The battle reliefs on the front of Amenhotep 
Ill’s pylon were covered by Seti’s masonry. He completed 
some of the columns of the northern aisles as well as the 
north wall, on the outside of which his sculptors engraved 
u colossal series of reliefs (Fig. 152) portraying his cam- 
1 HI, 200. mi, 201-210. *111, 207. 
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paigns. Mounting from the base to the coping they cover 
the entire wall (over two hundred feet long), converging 
from each end upon a door in the middle, toward which 
the king is shown returning to Egypt, then presenting offer¬ 
ings, spoil and captives to Amon; and at last sacrificing 
the prisoners before the god, at the very door itself, as if 
the king were entering to perform the ceremony.'* Similar 
works existed in the Eighteenth Dynasty temples, but they 
have all perished save the remnants of Amenhotep III*s 
reliefs just referred to, and Seti’s battle-reliefs therefore 
form the most imposing work of the kind now surviving 
in Egypt. The great hall which it was to adorn was never 
finished by him, and it was left to his successors to complete 
it. Like his fathers of the Eighteenth Dynasty, he erected 
a great mortuary temple on the western plain of Thebes. It 
was located at the northern end of the line of similar sanc¬ 
tuaries left by the earlier kings, and as Seti’s father had 
died too soon to construct any such temple, it was also dedi¬ 
cated to him. This temple, now known as that of Kuma, 
was likewise left incomplete by Seti.^ At Abydos he built 
a magnificent sanctuary dedicated to the great gods of the 
empire, the Osirian triad and himself, with a side chapel 
for the services of the old kings, especially of the First and 
Second Dynasties, whose tombs still lie in the desert behind 
the temple.® The list of their names which he engraved 
upon the walls still forms one of the most important sources 
for our chronological arrangement and assignment of the 
Pharaohs. Although this temple has lost the first and 
second pylons, it still remains perhaps the noblest monument 
of Egyptian art still surviving in the land. To its artistic 
value we shall revert again. A temple at Memphis, prob¬ 
ably another at Heliopolis, with doubtless others in the 
Delta of which we know nothing; and in Nubia an enormous 
' cliff-temple at Abu Sirabel, left incomplete* and afterward 
finished by his son, Bamses IT, completed the series of Seti’s 
greater buildings. 

1 ITT, 80-156. «III, 211-221. 
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' These works drew heavily upon his treasury, and when 
he reached the point of permanently endowing the mor¬ 
tuary service of the Abydos temple, be found it necessary 
to seek additional sources of income. He therefore turned 
,b,is attention j:p the possible resources and found that the 
supply of gold from the mountains of the Bed Sea region 
in the district of Oebel Zebara was seriously restricted by 
the difficulties which beset the route, especially in the matter 
of water. The road from the Nile valley thither left the 
river at a point a few miles above Edfu, and Seti visited 
1 the place himself to discover what might be done to remedy 
'the difficulty. He found it necessary to go out into the 
desert some two days journey to a point about thirty seven 
miles from the river, where there was an old and probably 
disused station known to the caravans of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty.* Here, under his own superintendence, a well was 
dug, yielding a plentiful supply of water.* Thereupon Seti 
erected a small temple by the well and established a settle- 
^ ment at the place.® In all probability other stations further 
out on the same route were erected. The thirsty caravaneers 
sang his praise: ' Ye gods dwelling in the well give ye to 
him your duration; for he hath opened for us the way to 
march in, when it was closed up before us. We proceed and 
are saved; we arrive and are preserved alive. The difficult 
way which is in our memories has become a good way.’** 
Then Seti established the income from the mines thus reached 
as a permanent endowment for his temple at Abydos, and 
called down terrifying curses on any posterity who should 
violate his enactments.® Yet within a year after his death 
they had ceased to be effective and had to be renewed by 
his son.® In a similar effort to replenish his treasury from 
gold mines further south in the Wadi Alaki, Seti dug a well 
two hundred feet deep on the road leading southeast from 
Kubban in Nubia, but he failed to reach water, and the" 
attempt to increase the gold-supply from this region was 
evidently unsuccessful.^ 

*Tn, no, *ni, ni. ‘in, 172-4. <111, les. 
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The art developed in co ane ction with Seti^s bui ldings 
was hardly less strong, virile and beautiful than that pre- 
vailmg“9 ttri^ the Eighteenth Dynasty. The impulses which 
ha^ come with Egypt's imperial position, while not as strong 
as under the great emperors, were nevertheless no-t entirely 
quenched. The conception of the great hall at Kamak, 
although not carried out with the refinement which we found 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty, as we shall see later on, was yet 
one of the noblest fruits of Egypt’s power and wealth, and 
remains to-day, in spite of glaring faults, one of the most 
impressive surviving monuments of Egjqjtian architectural 
genius. In sculpture, S eti’s battle-re liefs are the most ambi¬ 
tious attempt at elaborate cohii^sTtion left by the surviving 
school of the Eighteenth Dynasty, which they represent; 
while very effective as compositions, they are however de¬ 
fective in drawing. Nevertheless the figure of Seti with 
upraised spear, dispatching the Libyan chief, on this north 
wall at Karnak (Fig. 152), is one of the strongest and 
most vigourous examples of drawing to be found among the 
works of Egyptian artists; while as a composition it is 
almost equally good. The finest reliefs of the time, how¬ 
ever, are to be found in Seti’s temple at Abydos (Fig. 153), 
ill which there is a rare combination of softness and refine- 
mentf with bold and sinuous lines and exquisite modelling. 
Hardly inferior to these are the reliefs in Seti’s magnificent 
tomb (Fig. 154) at Thebes. The paint ing oMho time also 
continue s to sh ow much of the pow er of the Am arnjricb iddl 
^^t. The Theban tombs have preserved exquMte examines 
Tike the inspecn dn~df"the h^Bs IFig. 155)"~or TEFliuht in 
the^maSsEes, the latter exhibiting a fine touch of animal 
savagery in the fierce abandon of a lithe cat as she tramples 
two wild birds beneath her feet and sinks her teeth at the 
same moment into a third victim (Fig. 156). 

Beyond Seti’s ninth year we know practically nothing of 
his reign. He seems to have spent his energies upon his 
extensive buildings, and among these he did not forget 
the excavation of the largest tomb yet made in the valley of 

27 
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the kings at Thebes. It is of complicated constrnetion and 
descends into the mountain through a series of galleries and 
extei^iye halls no less than four hundred and seventy feet in 
oblique depth (Fig. 109). As the thirtieth anniversary of 
his nomination as crown prince approached Seti began the 
preparation of the necessary obelisks; and about the same 
time his eldest son, whose name is unknown to us, was 
appointed to tibe succession as crown prince. Desirous of 
appearing to have shared in the achievements of his father, 
this prince had his figure inserted in the scene on the north 
wall of his father ^s Kamak hall, showing him in battle with 
the Libyans/ As his figure is not original here, there was 
not room for it and part of an inscription had to be chiselled 
out in order to create the necessary space. The fraud is 
visible to this day, the colour by which it was once disguised 
having now vanished. Ramses, another son of Set^ born 
to him by one of his queens namea TuyaT was. However^ plot¬ 
ting to supplant his eldest brother, and during their father’s 
last days Ramses laid his plans so effectively that he was 
ready for a successful coup at the old king’s death. Some 
time before the approaching jubilee, while the obelisks for 
it were still unfinished, Seti died (about 1292 B. C.), having 
reigned over twe nty years since his own father’s death. 
He was laid to rest in a sumptuous sarcophagus of alabaster 
in, the splendid tomb which he had excavated in the western 
valley. The body then deposited in the tomb, and preserved 
by happy accident, like many others of the Pharaohs whom 
we'have seen, shows him to have been one of the stateliest 
figures that ever sat upon the throne of Egypt, in so far as 
we can judge at this time from the remains preserved to 
us (Fig. 158). 

The plans of the young Ramses were immediately carried 
but. Whether his elder brother gained the throne lohg 
enough to have his figure inserted in his father’s reliefs or ‘ 
whether his influence as crown prince had accomplished this, 
we cannot tell. In any case Ramses brushed him aside 
without a moment’s hesitation and seized the throne. The 
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only public evidence of his brother’s claims, his figure in¬ 
serted by that of Seti in the battle with the Libyans (Fig. 
152) was immediately erased with the inscriptions which 
stated his name and titles; while in their stead the artists 
of Ramses inserted the figure of their new lord, with the 
title “crown prince,” which he had never borne (Fig. 157). 



iFio, 157. Section of one of Seti I’s Reliefs at Kabnae. 

The hrohen lines are the figure of Seli’s first born son, mIio had himself 
inserted here long after the completion of the reliefs, so that a column of the 
original inscription now continues down into the figure. The dotted lines 
show the form of Ramses II, inserted by him over that of his elder brother 
whom be displaced and supplanted. 

The colour which once carefully veiled all traces of these 
alterations has now long since disappeared, and the evi¬ 
dence of the bitter conflict of the two princes involving of 
, course the harem and the officials of the court and a whole 
lost romance of court intrigue may still be traced by the 
trained eye on the north wall of the Kariiak hypostyle. 
I Such was the accession of the famous Pharaoh, Ramses II. 
1 But tlie usual court devices were immediately resorted to, 
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that the manner of the Pharaoh’s actual conquest of the 
throne might be forgotten. When Ramses addressed the 
court he alluded specifically to the day when his father had 
set him as a child before the nobles and published him as 
the heir to the kingdom.* The grandees knew too well the 
road to favour not to respond in fulsome eulogies expanding 
on the wonderful powers of the king in his childhood and 
narrating how he had even commanded the army at ten 
years of age.® The young monarch showed great vigour and 
high abilities, and if Bis unfortunate rival left a party to 
dispute his claittis, no trace of their opposition is now 
discoverable.' 

Ra mses lost no time however in making himself strong 
at Thebes, the seat of pow er. Thither he irnmedialely 
hastened, probably from the Delta, and celebrated in the 
state temple the great annual Feast of Opet.® Having 
gai ned the priests of Am o n he devoted him se lf with gr eat 
zeal to pious works in memory of his fatFer! For this 
purpose he sailed down the river from Thebes to Abydos,^ 
which he had probabD touched on his way up to Thebes. 
At Abydos be found h^s father’s magnificent mortuary 
temple in a sad state; it was without roof, the drums of 
the columns and the blocks for the half raised walls lay scat¬ 
tered in the mire, and the whole monument, left thus unfin¬ 
ished by Seti, was fast going to destruction. Worse than 
this, the endowments which Seti had left for its support had 
^been neglected; violated and misappropriated by the people 
left in charge of them,* in total disregard of the solemn adju¬ 
rations and frightful curses recorded by their royal piaster, 
then less than a year dead. The tombs of the hoary kings 
of the First Dynasty, who had ruled over two thousand years 
before, were also found to be in need of attention.* Ramses 
summoned his court and announced to them his intention 
of completing and putting in repair all these works, but 
particularly the temple of his father.'^ He carried out his 
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father’s plans and completed the temple, at the same tiipe 
rq pewing the land ed and reorganizing the ad ¬ 

minist ration of its property to whiph T?nmsf*a now add ed 
herds, Hie t ribute -ii LfowIerfi flnd- fifgb p rTnflTij a trading s hip 
on the Red Se a, a fleet of barges on the river, slaves and 
serfs, with priests and officials for the management of the 
temple-estate.' All this, although recognized by the court 
as due to the most pious motives, was not wholly without 
advantage to the giver; for the conclusion of the enormous 
inscription* left by Ramses to record his good deeds in his 
father’s temple, represents Ramses as thus securing the 
favour of his father, who, as the companion of the gods, 
intercedes with them in his son’s behalf and thus ensures 
to Ramses the favour of the divine powers who grant him a 
long and powerful reign.® This notion of the intercession 
of the dead with the gods on behalf of the living is found 
in one inscription as old as the Old Kingdom, occurs also 
in the Middle Kingdom and again, enunciated by Ramses in 
the mortuary temple of his father at Inches which he like¬ 
wise completed on finding it left unfinished by Seti.^ 

Perhaps the heavy draughts upon his treasury entailed by 
the mortuary endowments of his father now moved Ramses 
to look for i;ew sources of income. However this may be, 
we find him at Memphis in his third year consulting with 
his officials regarding the possibility of opening up t he H adi 
Alaki c ountry in Nubia and developing there the mines 
w^ich Seti I had unsuccessfully attempted to exploit.® The 
viceroy of Kush, who was present, explained the difficulty 
to the king and related the fruitless attempt of his father 
to supply the route with water. It was now so bad that 
when the caravaneers attempted the desert journey thither 
‘*it was only half of them that arrived there; for they died 
of thirst on the road, together with the asses which they 
drove before them.” They were obliged to take enough 
water for the round trip, as they could obtain none at the 
mines. “Hence no gold was brought from this country for 
nil, 274-7. " *111,251-281. *111, 270-281. 

* HI, 281, 1. 103, note. * HI. 282-293. 
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lack of water."* With subtle flattery the viceroy and court 
advised another attempt to supply tlie route with water,* 
and the result of the ensuing royal command to undertake 
it was a letter from the viceroy of Kush announcing the 
complete success of the enterprise and the discovery of a 
copious spring of water at a depth of only twenty feet.* 
At Kubban, where the road leading to the mines left the 
Nile-valley, Ramses had the viceroy erect a stela commem¬ 
orating the achievement and bearing a record of the events 
which we have sketched.* Such enterprises of internal ex¬ 
ploitation were but preparatory in the plans of Ramses. 
His ambition held him to greater purpose s; and he contem ¬ 
pl ated nothing les s than the recovery of the 
empire, con quered by his predecessors of the Eighteenth 
DynasiyT 

Iin^28«. *111, 288-0, *111, 202. *111, 282-295. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE WARS OF RAMSES II 

have* seen that the Nineteenth Dynasty had inherited 
a very dangerous situation in Syria. Ramses I had been 
too old and had reigned too briefly to accomplish anything 
there; Seti I, his son. had n(|t been able to penetrate into the„ 

Hittites , much less to sweep them back 
iPto Asia Mino and reclaim the old conquests of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty. When Ramses II ascended the throne the 
Hittites had remained m undisputed possession of these con¬ 
quests for probably more than twenty years since the onfy 
attempt by Seti I to dislodge them. The long peace prob¬ 
ably concluded with Seti gave their king, Metella, an oppor- 
\ tunjty, of which he made good use, to render their position 
in Syria impregnable. Advancing southward, up the valley 
of the Orontes, he had seized K^desh, the centre of the 
Syrian power in the days of Thutraose III, which, we remem¬ 
ber, had given him more trouble and held out with more 
tenacious resistance than any other kingdom in Syria. We 
have already seen the strategic importance of the location, 
an importance which was quickly grasped by the Hittite 
king, who made t he pla ce the bulwark of his southern 
frontier. 


i-'^s^s,>s plimlor the war was like thaLQ£.hk.gr£alancfta- 
Itor, Thutmose III; he purposed first to gain the coast,,Ihal 
ireTmeEruse one of its harbours as a base, eniovmfi: auick 
and easy communication with Egypt by water. Our sources 
tell us nothing of his operations on the first campaign, when 
this purpose was accomplished. We have only the mute 
eyidepeo.of.ji limestone. |tela (Fig-159) cut into the face of 
the rocks overlooking the Dog River near Be rut; it is so 
weathered that only the name of Ramses II and the date in 
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the “Year four” cau tie read It was.iu tliat jiear, therefei^^e, 
that SSases pushed northward along the (^st^SFPhcenioia 
“nwrtunately for Bamses, this, preparatory 
canlpai^ however necessary^ gave the Hittitejp^; MetelJa, 
an pppoftumty to coHect all his resources ah^ to BQUster all 
availahle forces from every possible source. All the vassal 
kings of his great empire were compelled to contribute their 
levies to his army. We find among them old enemies 
' the of Najmrm, 

K^Ka»T^M,Ekereth (Ugant) and Al^o. Besides 
these^ Metella^Sf subject kingdoms in Asia Minor, like Kez- 
wedssfi'ahd^ l^e^ were drawn upon and not content with 
the army thus ooliected, he emptied his treasury to tempt the 
merciaaaries of Asia Minor and the Mediterranean islands. 
IwvM hanos # Lyeian sailors, such as had plundered the 
coasts of the Delta and of Cyprus in the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
besides Mysians, Cilicians, Dardanians, and levies of the 
uni&itified Erwenet, took service in the Hittite ranks.® In 
this mariner Metella collected an army more formidable tfiah 
any which Egypt had ever hitherto been called u^n to rnii^t. 
In numbers it waa large for those times, containing probably 
not less+ban twenty thousand men. 

—.«.«/ »■>.I 

-Bamses on his part had not been less active, m, souring 
mercenary support. Trom the remote days of the Old King- 

3uvies had beep plentifully spjjpkled through 
the Egyptian armies; one of their tribes, the Mazoi, fur¬ 
nished gensdatmes-police for Ikhnaton’s capital,'and they 
were eo|nmonly found in similar service elsewhere in the 
Fharaoh;*8 realm. A®0Pg the troops used to garrison,^yria 
in the days of the Amama letters sixty years before we find 
the ”Shfeden/’ or Sardinians, who there appear for the 
fust Rme;in historyv These men were now ta ken into 

Bamaes ^ lUCTuy in ^xaiside rafek .num bers, so thf^ - 

the 


J 
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doubtless some of theiii, ^were therefore^^* remnants of 
marauding 1baiids, captur^ as they sailSl m plundering 
expeditions along the coasts of the western Dieita* He must 
have commanded an army of not less tfean Went „ 
men all told, although the prc^rEbn 'ot mei^nfflel^“l'h- 
mown to u s; nor is it known what proportion of his force 
was charibiry, as, compared with the infantry. He diyidfed 
these troops into fop^diyMpns, each named after one of 
the"^reaT gods: AmonT^Ee^'^lPtah and Sutekh; and himself 
took personal command or the division of A^roon.® 
*“""Ati^uFK‘end of April of bis fift^ year (1288 B. 0.), when 
the rains of Syria had ceased, Ramses marched out of Tharu, 
on his, northeastern frontier, ^^ the head of theS^^J^oops. 
The division of Amon, with wh^m the Pharaoh was, formed 
the advance, and the other divisions, Re, Ptah and Sutekh, 
followed in the order mentioned. What route Ramses took 
across Palestine it js now impossible to determine; but when 
they reached the region of Lebanoh they were on the sea- 
road, along the coast of Phoenicia, which, as we have seen, 
had been secured m the campaign of the year before. Here 
Ramses had , at tWtJime or before, fom a city, which 
bore his namer and was evidently intended to serve as his 
base for the campaign. Its location is uncertain, but it 
may have been at or near the mouth of the Dog River, where 
his itela of the previous year is located. Here he formed 
the van of picked men and leaders of his force and turned 
inland',““perhaps iip the valley of the Dog River, although 
a much less precipitous road left the sea further sputh and 
would have carried him up the Lit&ny. He theh struck 
into the valley of the Orontes, and marching dow|it |hat rm^ 
ntirthward during the last days of May, he caraj^; on the 
night of the twenty ninth day out from Th^p, the last 
ai^'horiheramoit’heigh of the elevat^^__^yd|^^twe^ jhe 
northern ends of the two I^hanons, bvethiblchl the v^t 
plain in which lay Kad^, bhTy a day^s maOT distant, with 

« For followiiig; the battle of BUi4e»h Sfi: P*® do^umqats, |II, 

268-348; and i»y Aafe bf ICadeth, University of UWcai^o Press, 1004. 
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Map 8. The ViciNixy of IvADEiBn. 

Showing the “ Height south of Katlesh,” where Kanises camped tlie night 
before the battle, and his position early on the day of the battle. 
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its battlements pro^bly visible on the northern horizon, 
toward which the Orontes wound its way aci^is the pk 
The next morning Ramses broke camp early, and putting 
himself at the head of the division of Amon, he left the 
other divisions to follow after, while he set out down the 
l^st slope of the high' valley to the ford of the Orontes at 
Shabtuna, later known to the Hebrews as Ribleh. Here the 
river left the precipitous, canon-like valley in which it had 
hitherto flowed, and for the first time permitted a crossing 
to the west side on which Kadesh was, thus enabling an 
array approaching the city from the south to cut off a con¬ 
siderable bend in the river. Reaching the ford after a 
inarch of three hours at most and probably less, Ramses 
prepared for the crossing. Day after day his officers had 
reported to him their inability to find any trace of the enemy 
and had added their impression that he was still far in the 
north. At this juncture two Beduin of the region appeared 
and stated that they had deserted from the Hittite ranks, 
and that the Hittite king had retreated northward to the 
district of Aleppo, north of Tunip. In view of the failure 
of his scouting parties to. find the enemy, Ramses readily 
believed this story, immediately crossed the river with the 
division of Amon and pushed rapidly on, while the divisions 
of Re, Ptah and Sutekh, inarching in the order named, 
straggled far behind. Anxious to reach Kadesh and begin 
the siege that day, the Pharaoh even drew away from the 
diyisioJO of Amon and with no van before him, accompanied 
only by his household troops, was rapidly nearing Kadesh 
as midday approached. Meantime Metclla, the Hittite king, 
had (irawn up his troops in battle-array on the northwest 
; of Kadesh, and Ramses, without hint of danger was a^ 
preaching the entire Hittite force, while the bulk of his 
afihjT'was scatt^ed a^^^ the road some ei^t of ten mfles 
in the rear, and the officers of Re and “Ptah were relaxing 
in the shade of the neighbouring forests after the hot and 
dusty SarA. Thj CTj^^telJa, seeing ||ayhj 4 tog^ 
his two Beduin, whom he had sent out for the very purpose 
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of deeiiivmg Bamses, bad been implicitly accept^, fuiiv 
appreciated how best to utilize the rare opportuni^. He 
does not attack Eamses at once, but as the Pharaoh ap- 
proaches the city the Hittite quickly transfers his entire 
army to the east side of the river, and while Ramses passes 
nqrthjf.Eird along the west side of Kadesh, Metella deftly 
dodges him, moving southward along the east side of the 
city, always keeping it between him and the Egyptians to 
prevent his troops from being seen. As he draws in on the 



east and southeast of the city he 
has secured a position on Ramses 
flank which is of itself enough, if 
properly utilized, to ensure him an 
overwhelming victory, even involv¬ 
ing the destruction of Ramses and 
his army. The Egyptian forces were 
now roughly divided into two 
groups: near Kadesh were the two 
divisions of Amon and Re, while 
far southward the divisions of Ptah 
and Sute^h have not yet crossed at 
the ford of Shabtuna. The division 
of Sutekh was so far away that 
nothing more was heard of it and it 
took no part in the day’s action. 
Ramses halted on the northwest of 
the city, not far from and perhaps 
on the very ground occupied by the 


Asiatic army a short time be^rc. 


Map 9. Tub Battlb or 
Kadesh. 

Positions of the opposing 
forces at the time of the 
Asiatic attack. 


Here he camped in the early after- 
noon, and the division of Amon, com- 
ing up shortly afterward, bivouack¬ 
ed around his tent. A barricade 


of shields was erected around the 


camp, and as the provision trains came up the oxen were 
unyoked and the two-wheeled carts were parked at one end 
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of the enclosure. The weary troops were relaxing, feeding 
their horses and preparing their own meal, when two Asiatic 
spies, were brought in by Ramses^ scouts and taken to 
the royal tent. Brought before Ramses after a merciless 
beating, they confessed that Metella and his entire army 
were concealed behind the city. Thoroughly alarmed, the 
young Pharaoh hastily summoned his commanders aud 
offi^ls, chided them bitterly for their inability to inform 
him of the presence of the enemy, and commanded the vizier 
To bring up the division of Ptah with all speed. In all 
probability the frightened vizier himself undertook the dan¬ 
gerous commission, in the hope of r etrieving his reputatio n. 
Ramses’ dispatch to the division ofT^tali rnone, shows that 
he had no hope of bringing up the division of Sutekh, which 
was, as we have seen, straggling far in the rear above Shab- 
tuna. At the same time it discloses his confidence that the 


division of Be, which had been but a few miles behind him 
at most, was within call at the gates of his carap. He there¬ 
fore at this juncture little dreamed of the desperate situa¬ 
tion into which he had been betrayed, nor of the catastrophe 
which at that very moment was overtaking the unfortunate 


division of Re. “Lo, while his majesty sat ta[king^ j^ithj 
his nobles^” rebuking them for their negligence, ‘Hhe Hit- 
tife'Hng came, together with the numerous countries thut 


were with him, they crossed the ford [of the Orontes] on 
the south of Kadesh,” ‘‘they came forth from the,south 
side of Kad<?sli, and they cut through the division of Re in 
its middle, while it was on the march, not knowing and not 


drawn up for battle.” A modern military critic could 
hardly^better describe, in a word, what had happened than 


do these brief words from the ancient 


account of the affair. 


The attacking force was entirely chariotry and j^mses’ 
marching infantry was of course cut to pieces under The 


assault. The sopthm'n portion of this disorganized, division 
must have entirely melted away, but the rest fled, northward 
toward.JEigmises’ camp in a wild rout, having lost many prisr 
oners and strewing the way with their equipments. They 
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had at the first moment sent a messenger to inform Ramses 
of the catastrophe, but in so far as we know, the first inti¬ 
mation received by the Pharaoh of the appalling disaster 
which now faced him y^as the headlong flight of these fugi¬ 
tives of the annihilated division, among whom were two of 
his own sons. They burst over the barricade into the aston¬ 
ished camp with the Hittite cliariotry in hot pursuit close 

upon their heels. Ramses’ heavy 
infantry guard quickly dragged 
these intruders from their chariots 
and dispatched them; but behind 
these was swiftly massing the whole 
body of some twenty five hundred 
Asiatic chariots. As they pressed 
in upon the Egyptian position their 
wings rapidly spread, swelled out 
on either hand and enfolded the 
camp. The division of Amoji, weary 
with the long and rapid march, in 
total relaxation, without arms and 
without officers, was struck as by an 
avalanche when the fleeing remnants 
of the division of Re swept through 
the camp. They were inevitably in¬ 
volved in the rout and carried along 
with it to the northward. The bulk 
of ^Ramses’ available force was 
thus in flight, his southern divisions 
werp milt^s away and separated from 
him by the whole mass "^of the 
enemy’s chariotry; the disaster was 
complete. 

Taken with but short shrift for preparation, ttifi. 4 !X»nng 
Pharaoh hesitated not a moment in attempting to cut his 
wjy out and to reacli his southern columns. With only his 
j. household troops, Ms immediate followers and the officers, 
who happened fo be at Ms side, he mounted his waiting 



Map 10. The Battle of 
Kadesh. 

Showing Ramses Il's di¬ 
vided forces and his envelop¬ 
ment by the enemy in the 
second stage of the battle. 
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chariot and boldy charged into the advance of the Hittite 
pursuit a s it poured into his camp on the west side. The 
instant’s r^'pilVthus gaihed li to piisfi out on the 

west or south side of his camp a few paces and there, per¬ 
ceiving how heavily the enemy was massed before him, 
immediately understood that further onset in t^t direction 
was hopeless. Retiring into the camp again, he must have 
nojted how thin was the eastern wing of the surrounding 
chariots along the river where there had not yet been time 
ip„r the enemy to strengthen their line. As a foriorn hojie 
h e c harged ^hip jine mth an impetuosity that hurled the 
Asiatics in his immediate front pell-mell into the river. 
Mejjgllaj standing on the opposite shore amid a mass of 
j eight thousand infantry, saw several of his officers, his 
? personal scribe, his charioteer, the chief of his body-guard 
and finally even his own royal brother go down before the 
Pharaoh’s furious onset.. Among many rescued from 
the water by their comrades on the opposite shore was the 
half drowned king of Aleppo, who was with difficulty resus¬ 
citated by his troops. Again and again Ramses renewed the 
charge^ finally producing serious discomhinre in the enemy’s 
line at this point. At this juncture an incident common in 
eriental warfare saved Rainses from total destruction. Had 

l.lll i I --- ^ -<> »!..« H ' . 

the mass of the Hittite chariotry swept in upon his rear 


from the west and south he must certainly ha\ e been lost. 
But to his great good fortune his camp had fallen into the 
bands of these troops and, dismounting from their chariots, 
tho y had, thrown discipline to the winds as they gave them¬ 
selves ,up to the rich. plu nder. Thus engaged, they were 
s udde nly fallen upon by a body of Ramses’ recruits who 
jnay possibly have marched in from the coast to join his 
amy at Kadesh. At any rate, they did not belong to either 

They completely surprised the ' 
plundering Asiatics in the camp and slew them to a man. 
f The sudden offensive of Ramses along the river and the 
/ unjexpected onslaught of the “recruits” must have consider- ~ 
abiy dampened the ardour of the Hittite attack, 
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arrived together with the returning fugitives 


from the unharmed but scattered division of Amon, so aug- 
mented his power that there was now a prospect of nis 
maintaining tiniself till the arrival of the division of Ptah. 
T^e stubborn defense which now followed forced the Hittite 


king to throw in his reserves of a thousand chariots. Six 
times the desperate Pharaoh charged into the replenished 
lines of the enemy, but for some reason Metella did not send 
against him the eight thousand foot whicl^he had stationed 
on the east side of the river opposite Ramses’ position; 
and the struggle remained a battle of chariotry as long as 
we can trace it. For three long hours, by prodigies of 
persona] valour, the Pharaoh kept bis scanty forces together, 
thro’^ng many an anxious glance southward toward the 
, road from Shabtuna, along which the division of Ptah 
was toiling in response to his message. Finally, as the long 
afternoon wore on and the sun was low in the west, the stand¬ 
ards of Ptah glimmering through the dust and heat glad¬ 
dened the eyes of the weary Pharaoh. Caught between the 
opposing, lines, the Hittite chariotry was driven into the 
probably with considerable loss; but our sources ,do 
not permit us to follow these closing incidents of the battle. 
As evening drew on the enemy took refuge in the city and 
Ramses was saved. The prisoners taken were led before 
;him while he reminded his followers that these captives had 
f been brought off by himself almost single handed. 

The records describe how the scattered Egyptian fugi¬ 
tives crept back and found the plain strewn with. Asiatic 
dead, especially of the personal and official circle about 
the Hittite king. This was undoubtedly true; the Asiatics 
must have.lost heavily in Ramses’ camp, on the river north 
of the city and at the arrival of the division of Ptah; but?, 
Rams§s’, i9a9. WIP cert^ heavy, and in view 

of. the disastrous surprise of the division of Re, probably 
much gi:eater than that of his euemies. What made the| 

I: issue a success for Ramses was his salvation from utter il 
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I destruction, and that he eventually held possession of the 
I field added little practical advantage. 

t)ne of the Egyptian accounts claims that Ramses re-\ 
newed the action on the following day with such effect that | 
Metella sent a letter craving peace, whereupon the request ? 
was granted by the Pharaoh who then returned in triumph | 
to Egypt. The other sources make no reference to the 
second day^s action and the events of the battle which we 
have just followed make it evident that Ramses would have 
been glad enough to secure a respite and lead his shattered 
forces back to Egypt. None of his records makes any claim 
that he captured Kadesh, as is so frequently stated in the 
current histories. 

Once safely extricated from tlie perilous position into 
which his rashness had betrayed him, Ramses was very 
proud of his exploit at Kadesh. Throughout Egj^pt on 
his more important buildings he had over and over de¬ 
picted whift were to him and his fawning courtiers the 
most important incidents of the battle. On the temple 
walls at Abu Simbel, at Derr, at the Rainesseum, his mor¬ 
tuary temple at Thebes, at Luxor, at Karnak, at Abydos 
and probably on other buildings now perished his artists 
executed a vast series of vivacious reliefs depicting Ram¬ 
ses* camp, the arrival of his fugitive sons, the Pharaoh’s 
furious charge down to the river and the arrival of the 
recruits who rescued the camp. Before Ramses the plain 
is strewn with dead, among whom the accompanying bits 
of explanatory inscription furnish the identity of the 
notably personages whom we mentioned above. On the op¬ 
posite shore where their comrades draw the fugitives from 
the water a tall figure held head downward that he may dis¬ 
gorge the water which he has swallowed is accompanied by 
the words: “The wretched chief of Aleppo, turned upside 
. down by.his soldiers, after his majesty had hurled him into 
the water ” (Pig. 160). These sculptures are better known 
tiq^ippdjBrn travellers in Egypt than any other like monu- 
ments in the country. They are twice accompanied by a 
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report on tho battle which reads like an official document. 
There earljr arose a poem on the battle, of which we shall 
l^ej, have more to say. The ever repeated refrain ip all 
*these records is the„valiant stand of the young Pharaoh 
while lie was alone, having no army with him,” These 
sources have enabled us to trace with certainty the maneu- 
vres which led up to the battle of Kadesh, the first battle 
in history which can be so studied; and this fact must 
serve as our justification for treating it at such length. We 
see that already in the thirteenth century B. C. the com¬ 
manders of the time understood the value of placing troops 
advantageously before battle. The immense superiority to 



Fig. 160. ScEisE from the Rei.iefs of the Battik of Kadesii. 

The Asiatics fleeing across tlie Orontes, are drawn from the water by their 
comrades on the farther shore. The king of Aleppo is held head downward 
by his soldiers, that he may disgorge the water he has swallowed. 


be gained by clever mpp^uyres masked from the enemy was 
clearly comp^^Kended by the Hittm king when he executed 
the first flank movement of which we hear in the early orient; 
and the plains of Syria, already at that remote epoch, wit- 
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nessed notable examples of that supposedly modern science, 
which was brought to such perfection by Napoleon,—the 
science, pf winning the victory before the battle. 

Arrived in Thebes, Ramses enjoyed the usual triumph 
in the state temple, accompanied by four of his sons, as he 
pffered to the gods the “captives from the northern coun- 
^rieSj who came to overthrow his majesty, whom hjs 
.majesty slew and whose subjects he brought as living cap¬ 
tives to fill the storehouse of his father, Amon.”^ He 
assumed among his titles on his monuments the phrase, 
“Prostrator of the lands and countries while he was alone, 
having np, other with him.”- While he might satisfy his 
vanity with such conventional honours and take great satis¬ 
faction in the reputation for personal valour which the ex¬ 
ploit at Kadesh undoubtedly brought him; yet when he\ 
came to weigh and seriously consider the situation which 
he had left in Syria he must have felt dark forebodings 
for tiie future of Egyptian power in Asia. The moral effect 
of bis return to Egypt immediately after the battle without 
even laying siege to Kadesh, and having lost nearly a whole 
division of his army, even though he had shown a brilliant 
defense, could only be subversive of Egyptian influence 
a'morig the dynasts of Syria and Palestine. Nor would 
the Hittites fail to make every possible use of the doubtful 
battle to undermine that influence and stir up revolt. Seti I 
had secured northern Palestine as Egyptian territory, and 
this region was so near the valley of the Orontes that the 
emissaries of the Hittites had little difficulty in exciting it 
to revolt. The rising spread southward to the very gates 
of Ramses* frontier forts in the northeastern Delta. We 
s^e Kim, therefore, far from increasing the conquests of 
his father, obliged to begin again at the yery bottom. to re- 

and .recover by weary 
campaigns even the territory which his father had won. 
Cfur sources for this period are very scanty and the order 
of events is not wholly certain, but Ramses seems first to 

* III, 351. • Battle of Kadesh, p. 47. 
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have attacked tlxe.ktar Philistine city of Askalon and taken 
By hk eighth year>e had forc^m 
tSrough to northern Palestine, and we then ^d him taBng 
I ahd^ pl^dering the <nfies of western Galilee, one after an- 
\ oilier.^ Here he came in contact with the Hittite outposts, 
which had been pushed far southward since the day of 
J^adO‘^h. He found a Hittite garrison in the strong town 
of Heper, which seems to be the Tabor pf Hebrew history; 
but assisted by his sons he assaulted and took the place,® 
and the Hittite occupation of the region could have endured 
hut a short tinae. It was perhaps at this time that he pene¬ 
trated into the Hauran and the region east of the Sea of 
Galilee and left a stela there recording his visit.* 

Having .thus in three years recovered Palestine, Bamses 
was agani at liberty to take up his ambitious designs in 
Asia at the point where he had begun them four years 
earlier. The vigour with which he now pushed his campaigns 
is quite evident in the results which he achieved, although 
we are entirely unable to follow their course. Advancing 
again down the valley of the 0 rentes, he must have finally 
succeeded in dislodging the Hittites. None of the scanty 
records of the time states this fact; but as he made con¬ 
quests far north of J^adeph that place must certainly have 
fallen into his hands. In N|iharin he conquered the country 
as far as Tunip, which he also reduced and placed a statue 
of himself there.® But these places had been too long ex¬ 
empt from tribute to the Pharaoh to take kindly to his 
yoke. Moreover, they were now occupied by Hittites, who 
possibly continued to reside there under the rule of .Bamses. 
In any case, the Hittites sopn stirred the regiop to revolt 
and Ramses found theij^ in Tttpip, when he again came north 
to recover them. In this it would seem that he,was, success¬ 
ful, and in storming Tunip , he again met with some adven¬ 
ture involving his fighting without his qoat-of-mail; but 
the record is unhappily too fragmentary to disclose the 

»in, 355. * III, 366. » IIT, 357, 359-60. * IIT, 358. • IIT, 366. 
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exact nature of his exploit^' His lists credit him mth hav- 



tenacity 

I now really endangered the Hittite empire in Hynai althohigh 
I it is very uncertain whether he succeeded in holding these 
; northern conquests. 

When he had been thus campaigning probably some 
fifteen years an important event in the internal history, of 
the Hittite empire brought his wars in Asia to a sudden 

♦•••■■"MUlW’**.******' ' >» 

and final end. Mptella, the Hittite king, either died in 
battle or at the hands of a rival, and his brother, Khetasar, 
succeeded him Upon the throne.'^ Khetasar, who raa^nave 
had quite enough to do at home to maintain himself with¬ 
out carrying on a dangerous war with Ramses for the 
possession of northern ^ria, proposed to the Pharaoh a 
iTBrmaiifint Deac^ and a treaty nf alliRnaar In Bamps’ 
twen^jBr^t year (1272 B, C.) Khetasar’s messengers bear¬ 
ing the treaty reached the Egyptian court, now in^jhe 
Delta, as we shall later see. The treaty which they bore 
had^ course been drafted in advance and accepted by 
representatives of the two countries, for it was now in its 
final form. It cpntaiped eighteen paragraphs inscribed 
on TsUver tablet, surmounted by a representation showing 
engraved or inlaid figures of “Sutekh embracing the like¬ 
ness „of, the great chief of Kheta”; and of a goddess simi¬ 
larly embracing the figure of Khetasar’s queen, Putukhipa; 
while beside these were the seals of Sutekh of Kheta, Re 
of Ernen, as well as those of the two royal personages, 
f It is to be supposed that the Hittite king received a similar 
copy of the document from Ramses. This earliest surviving 
international treaty bore the title: “The treaty which the 
great cbicf, pf .Khetaj THietasar, the valiant, the son of 
• Merasar, the great . chief of Kheta, the valiant,,. the grand- 
spifp'Hepleh the great chief of Kheta, the valiant, made, 
upon 8; silver tablejt for Usermare-Setepnere [Raipses II], 
> III, 364-6. • III, 366. • HI, 375, 1. 10. 
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the tfreat ruler of Egypt, the valiant, the son of Seti I, the 
great ruler of Egypt, the valiant; the grandson of Ramses I, 
the great ruler of Egypt, the valiant; the good treaty of peace 
and of brotherhood, setting peace between them forever/ 

It then proceeded to review the former relations between 
the* two countries, passed then to a general definition of 
the present pact, and thus to its special stipulations. Of 
these the most important wer&i/,the jggi^a^n^bx^liJi 
rulers of all,projects of conquest against the other, th®/^ 
reaffirmation of the former treaties existing between the 
two countries, a defensive alliance involving the assistance 
of each against the other *s foes; cooperation in the chastise¬ 
ment of delinquent subjects, probably in Syria; and the 
extrailition of political fugitives and immigrants. A codicil 
provides for the humane treatment of these last. A thou¬ 
sand gods and goddesses of the land of the Hittjtes, and 
the same number from the land of Egypt are called upon to 
witness the compact; some of.the more important Hittite 
divinities being mentioned by the names of their cities. 
The remarkable document closes with a curse oh the violat¬ 
ors of the treaty and a blessing upon those who should keep 
it; or would logically so close save that the codicil already 
mentioned is here attached. Ramses immediately had two 
copies of the treaty engraved on the walls of his temples at 
'riebes, preceded by an account of the coming of the Hittite 
messengers, and followed by a description of the figures 
and other representations depicted on the silver tablet.^ 
Recently a preliminary draught of the Hittite copy in 
cuneiform on a clay tablet, was found by Winckler at 
Boghaz-koi in Asia Minor. j 

It will be noticed that the treaty nowhere refers to the 
boundary recognized by both countries in Syria; and we can 
enly suppose that it may have been contained in one of the 
4arliqr treaties reaffirmed by it. It js difficult to determin e 
t he exact location of this bou ndary. The cuneiform docu- 
men!s‘¥ouna tiy winckier at Boghaz-koi since 1906 (see p. 

‘ * in, 367-301. 


an, 873. 
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381) sh£'w that the Hittite kings continued to oontrol Anaor 
on the upper Orontes. It is not safe to affirm that he had 
permanently advanced the boundary of his father ^s king¬ 
dom In Asia, save probably on the coast, where he carvM 
two more stelaB on the rocks near Berut, beside that of his 
fourlh year, with which we are already acquainted.* , The 
Hittite king is recognized in the treaty as on an equality 
With the pharaoh and receives the same conditions; but as 
commonly in the orient the whole transaction was inter¬ 
preted by Ramses on his monuments as a great triumph for 
himself, and he now constantly designated himself as the 
conqueror of the Hittites.^ Once consummated, the peace 
was kept, and although it involved the sacrifice of Ramses* 
ambitions for conquest in Asia, the treaty must have been 
entirely satisfactory to both the parties. Thirteen years 
later (1269 B. C.) the Hittite king himself visited Egypt 
to consummate the marriage of his eldest daughter as the 
wife oJP Ramses. Bearing rich gifts in a brilliant proces¬ 
sion, with Jiis daughter at its head, Khetasar, accompanied 
bj the king of Kode, appeared in Ramses * palace,® and his 
military escort mingled with the Egyptian troops whom 
they had once fought upon the Syrian plains. The Hittite 
£nncess was given an Egyptian name, Matnefrure, *‘Who 
Sees the Beauty of Re,** and assumed a prominent position 
.aiioprt. 

The visit of her father was depicted on the front of 
Ramses* temple at Abusimbel, with accompanying narra¬ 
tive inscriptions,* and she was given a statue beside her 
royal husband in Tanis.® Court poets celebrated the event 
and pictured the Hittite king as sending to the king of Kode 
and summoning him to join in the journey to Egypt that 
they might do honour to the Pharaoh.® They averred that 
Ptah revealed himself to Ramses as the divine agent in the 
happy affair: “J^haje maig,jfee,land said the 

god to him, ‘ *into subj^^^ palaco ; I pave pnt it 


^ See above, p. 423. 
4 111, 394-424. 


• Ill, 392. 

• ITT, 410-417. 


• III, 410, 420, 424. 
•ill, 425-6. 
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into tlieir lieaji't? to present themselves with fearful steps 
Morn tte bearins ,tb§ir impostj which their chiefs have 
c^ture^ all their possessions as tribute to'{fie fame of 
iii&.JP^^8ty- His eldest daughter is in front thereof to sat¬ 
isfy the heart of the Lord of the Two Lands.*’' The event 
made a popular impression also, and a folk-tale, which was 
not put into writing, so far as we know, until Greek times, 
began with, the marriage and told how afterward, at the 
request of her father, an image of the Theban Khonsu was 
sent to the land of. the princess, that the god’s power 
might drive forth the evil spirits from her afflicted sister. 
The land of the Hittite princess is called Bek l| tj|ip. probably 
meaning Bactria; and it is not improbable that some such 
occurrence took place during the intercourse between 
Khetasar and Ramses.* In any event the friendly relations 
between the two kingdoms continued without interruption, 
and it is even probable that Ramses received a second 
daughter of Khetasar in marriage.® Throughout Ramses’ 
long reign the treaty remained unbroken and the peace con- 
J^tjj^ued at least into the reign of his successor, Merneptah. 

jmses’ conflict with the Hittites, involving probably 
^fif^een or sixteen years of severe campaigning in Asia, 
constitutes the basis of the claim to a high place as a soldier 
usually advanced in his behalf.^ His only battle which we 
can closely follow bears unmistakable testimony to his 
bravery, but does not exhibit him as a skilful commander. 
Prom the day of the peace compact with Khetasar, Ramses 
was never called upon to enter the field again. Perhaps 
as early as his second year he had quelled unimj^ftant 
revolts in Nubia,^ and these continued after the Hittite 
war,* but it is not known that any of these Nubian expedi¬ 


tions was ever conducted by him in person. A Libyan C£m- 
paiim is often vasruelv referred to on his monuHents, and 
it IS probable that oHerden sea-rovers were involved with 
tb^, Ia.h^ans^. la gggress^^^ Ramses’ western Delta, 


»m, 410. *111,429-447. *111,427-8. *111,478. *111,448-490. 
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frontie r/ but can gather nothing as to the character 
oi this war. 

iWith the Asiatic campaigns of Ramses H the mhita^ 
agg5*essiveness of Egypt which had been awakeHicd updei* 
Ahmose I in the expulsion of the Hyksos was completely 
exhausted. Nor did it ever revive. It was with mercenary 
I forces and under the influence of foreign biood in the royal 
yfamiiy thaJj^sggjjg^ attempts to recover Syria and Pales¬ 
tine were made in later times. Henceforward for a long 
time the Pharaoh’s army is but a weapon of defense against 
foreign aggression; a weapon, however, which he was him- 
I self unable to control,—and before which the venerable 
bhe of Re was finaUv tQ^.diaap.pear.Jj^ 

491. 



CHAPTER XXII 

TEIE BUPIBE OF EAMSES H, 

. , ' f , s 

^ Thb demin^ince of Egypt in Asiatic aifairs had irresist- 
the centre of power on the Nile from Thebe s 
to the , Delta , Ikhnaton had rudely broken/Wilk the tradi- 
Empire that the Pharaoh must reside at Thebes. 
It i$ probable' that Harmhab returned thither but we *have 
seen that after the rise of the Nineteenth Dynasty^ SstLJ 

th€5 early part of his reign in the north, 


AL B prjJusggiB yi cuuuueBt in AAsia uuaiiy iuiueu. luc biih.i.o 

abandonment of Thebes as the royal residence. It remained 
t% i:<3igj,ous capital of the state and at the greater feasts 
in its temple calendar the Pharaoh was often present, dmt 
his per manen t residence was in ^e north . His constant 
prese|^e:h«re'resulted in a ^ cities of the 

eaitei^ Delta such as they had a^ey before enjoyed. 
became a great and flourishing cUy, with a splendid temrSe;” 
the.,„^ork of JBamses^archifeets; High above its massive 
j-pylbhs^^fowered"^^ granite colpasus of Ramses, 

over ninety feet in height, weighing nine hundred tons, and 
visible across the level country of the surrounding Delta for 
ms&y nul^ * The ^a fli T umila t, along which the canal 
from the Nile easi^f4l5i^fe!Bifter^'Hakes probably already 
ran, forming a niS^|>I>proach to Egypt from Asid, was 
also the object ^ careful attention, and hi^.„hnijt 

upon it, half way out to Isthmus ofSuez, a 
wh^h he C^ed Pithbm, or^* ^^f , Aljum . * ^ Ayts^- 

he.«nd^ffl^&^ed a MtvJu st north of H^lopo tis, 

Per-]E^nie^, or ** Ho use 

»'PeW«, Tallis, I, 


i tui, si a 
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•% ' 

Pi ’ * It|. lias 

oit^been tbougjhLt.to be ideiitM ^ith T^ 9 ; Imt it must 
Mv§,jega.!SlQI§.lp, % frontier, for,ft poet of the 

time^j ^ing of its beauties refers to it as Wn^ 1i>^ee n 
E gypt a^^yria. It was also a ccessible to seafaring traffi c. 
Pe r-Mamses became the se at of government and all records 
of ~state were deposited there j but J|ie~ ^viiier resided at 
Henopoli^ Ramses himself was one of the goSiroST^e 
clfyT^’^hrough these cities and Ramses’ other greafefenter¬ 
prises in this region the. central portion of the eastern Delta 
became known as “the land of Ramses,” a name so com¬ 
pletely identified with the region that Hebrew tradition read 


it back into the days of Joseph and his kindred, before any 
Ramses had ever sat on the throne. If the flourishi ng d evel¬ 
op ment now enj oyed by the Delt a was an almost u navoi d- 
able accompaniment of^Ramses’ projects in Mia, his ^er- 
getic spirit*'was not less fel t~tEr ough' but tb ' ’ igdom, „wh<^e 
ho such~ nibtrves "bperat ed. Of hk buildings at Heliopplis 
nothing remains, and only the scantiest fragments of his 
temples at Memphis have survived.® Vv e have already 
noticed his extensive building operations at Abydos, in the 
qompletion of his father’s splendid temple there. With 
th is he was not con tent, but erected also bis own mor tuary 
te mple not far fromjhaFoTSelir ~At Tbelbes he s pent e nnr- 
mous treasure and vast resources of labour in the comple- 
tion pf hjsJathai.!i|inort);iar^ another beautiful sanc- 

ti^ljary^ fpx,Jtus.4>wn ‘mwtuary service, known to all visitors 


at Thebes as the Bames^seum; a la^ge court and pylon in 
en largement of tl ie CuSiTfeiple; while, surpassingTn mze 
all buildings of the an cient or modem world, his architeicts 
complet;^ the,cplo|s^ of thp JS^ amaj k tetnple, 

Pharaoh’s grand- 

father. Few of the great temples of Egypt have not some 
chamber, hall, colonnade or pylon which bears his name, in 
perpetuating which the king stopped at no desecration or 
destruction of the ancient monuments of the country, A 




* III, 530-37. 
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building of king Teti of the Sixth Dynasty furnished mate¬ 
rial for Ramses’s temple at Memp his* he r ansacked th e 
p yramid of Sesostris II at Illahun^ tore up the" paveme nt 
aro und it a^ s mashed its beautiful monuments to obtain 
materials ?or His own neighbouring Temple at Heracleop olis.’’ 
In the Delta he was etfually unscrupulcrus in the use of Middle , 
Kingdom monuments, while to make room for his enlarge -1 
ment of the Luxor temple he razed an exquisite granite 
chapel of Thutmose III,' reusing the materials, with the 
name of Thutmose thereon turned inward. Numberless 
were the monuments ’oTTus'ahcestors on which he placed 
his own name. Bu ^ in sp ite of those fa c ts, his own legit i¬ 
ma te bui lding wa^ qn a scale qmte simpassing in size_an§ 
ex tent anyth ing^ anc estor s had ever accoinpjisj^ed. 

The buildings which he erected were filled with innumerable 
supplementary monuments, especially colossal statues of 
himself and obelisks. The former are the greaiest mono- 
lithi c statu es eve r execute d. We have already referred to 
the tallest of these in the temple at Tanis; there was another 
granite monolith towering over the pylons of the Rames- 
seum at T heb es (Fig. 161) which, although not so high, 
weighed about a thousand tons. As the years passed and 
he celebrated jubilee after jubilee the obelisks which he 
erected in commemoration of these festivals rapidly rose 
among his temples. At Tanis alone he erected no less than 
fourteen, all of which are now prostrate; three at least of 
his obelisks are in Rome; and of the two which he erected 
in Luxor, one is in Paris.® B esides the weal^ juvolye^in 
i ts ere/ition, every such temple d emanded a rich. endow¬ 
ment. After telling how his Abydos temple was built of 
fine limestone, with granite door-posts and doors of copper 
wrought with silver-gold alloy, Ramses says of its endow¬ 
ment that there were “established for him (the god) per¬ 
manent daily offerings, at the beginnings of the seasons, all 
feasts at their times. . . . (Ramses) filled it with e very- 

1 Annales, ITT, 29 

■Petrie, Tllahiin, p. 4; Kahnn, p 22; Naville, Ahnaa, pp. 2, 9-11, pi. I. 
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thing, overflowing with food and provision, bulls, calves^ 
oxen, geese, bread, wine, fruit. It was filled wim peasant 
slaves, doubled in ^ made numerous in its herdi ; the 
granaries were filled to overflowing, the grain-heaps ap¬ 
proached heaven, ... for the store-house of divine offer¬ 
ings, from the captivity of his victorious sword. His treas¬ 
ury was filled with every costly stone: silver, gold in blocks; 
the magazine was filled with everything from the tribute of 
all countries. He planted many gardens, set with every 
kind of tree, all sweet and fragrant woods, the plants of 

equipment of one temple only; 
similar endowment for all his numerous temples must have 
been a serious economic problem. 

.Ncitwiths|anding the shift of thq centre of gravity.,,north- 

was not ,neglected. In Nubia Ramses 
I became patron deity; no less than six new temples arose 

to the great gods of Egypt, Amon, Be, and 
Ptah; but in all of them Ramses was more or less promi- 
nently worshipped, and in one his queen, Nefretiri, was 
the presiding divinity. Of his Nubian sanctuaries, the 

^he finest and deservedly, 
the goal of modern travellers in Egypt; Nubia became m ore 
apd. more . Egyptianize d, and betw ee n the^first and second 
catara cts the countr y had recmved a n indelible im pr^sion 
of PEai^nic civilization . "Her e the" bid native chiefs hq d 
pr actically disappear ed, the administrative officials of the 
Pharaoh w ere in comple te control, and^lhe ^ 
Epptig~court qf justi ceri nlElEe"viceroy ns f»hiAf jn dgA » 
^'mses^reat buiMmg-..fi»tgrpri§es were not achieved 
without B§i^II§Pieito|Ourcgs, especially those of labour. 
While he was unable to draw upon Asia for^cajptiye, labour 
as extensively as his great predecessors of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, yet his building must have been largely accom¬ 
plished by such means. There is probably little question of 
the correctness of the Hebrew tradition in attributing the 
^ oppression of some tribe of their ancestors to the builder of 

> Ht, 520-7. • in, 492-504, > Rrman, Life in Ancient Eifypt, 504. 
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Pi thorn (Fig. 162) and Ramses; that a tribe of their fore¬ 
fathers should have fled the country to escape such labour 
is quite in accord with what we know of the time. InterA 
course with Palestine and Syria was now more intimaty 
than^eyer. A, letter of a frontier official, dated in the reign 
of RaniiSes IPs successor, tells of passing a body of Jldomite 
Beduin thro ugh a fortress in the Wadi Tumilat, that they 
might pasture their herds by the pools of Pithora as the 
Hebrews had done in the days of Joseph.* In the rough 
memoranda of a commandant’s scribe, probably of the fron¬ 
tier fortress of Tharu, in the Isthmus of Suez, we find also 
noted the people whom he had allowed to pass: messengers 
with letters for the officers of the Palestinian garrisons, for 
/ the king of Tyre, and for officers with the king (Merneptah) 
then campaigning in Syria, besides officers bearing reports, 
or hurrying out to Syria to join the Pharaoh.* Although 
there was never a continuous fortification of any length 
across the Isthmus of Suez, there was a line of strongholds, 
of which Thipivru was one and probably Ramses another, 
stretching along which Egypt might 

' be entered.,, from Asia* This zone did not extend to the 
southern half of the isthmus, but was confined to the ter¬ 
ritory between Lake Timsah and the Mediterranean, whence 
the line of fortresses extended southward, passed the lake 
and bent westward into the Wadi Tumilat. Hence Hebrew 
tradition depicts the escape of the Israelites across the 
southern half of the isthmus south of the line of defences, 
which might have stopped them. The tide of comnierce that 
\ ebbed and flowed through the Isthmus of Suez was even 
fuller tKan under the TEighteenth Dynasty, while on the Medi¬ 
terranean flie'~FIgyptian galleys must have whitehed the sea. 

Op thp phar^ph t a blfi/ Wfirfif rarities and delicacies from 

j of ih e AmQate 8> Baby- 
Ignja and NaSarig. Elaborately wrought chfiripts,^ weapons, 
whips and golimounted staves |rom the Palestinian and 
Syrian towns filled his magazine, while his stalls boasted 

i III, 636-38. * HI, 630-635. 
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when this reverszon to their old manner of liyiBg.jEas.iakmg 
place, me eastern Mediterranean and the Libyan tribes 
offered tbe"'FJk&ta€^ m excellent class of mermnaxx.L§oh 
diery which nnaer such cirenrastanoes he could ngt fhli to 

^V*J* 1 I 

While the j^siii hhd ^n recoyere|| the empire of 
Thutmose Mf, all Palestine and possibly some of northern 
Syria contih^d to phy tribute, to the Phamph, while cm the 
south the boundary of the Empire was afLuefore at Napata, 
oelow the fourth cataract. There were stately pageants 
when the. mlfenincent Pharaoh, now in the prime of life, 
receit€^,,th|,magnates of hie empire, from the crowmprince 
down throi^h all his exalted dignitaries to the mayors of 
the outlying to^s, a brilliant procession, bringing him the 
trib^tf and i|n^^ from the spnthern limits 

.. of to the pittite frontier., in Syria.‘ The wealth thus 
gain^ ;.atill served high .purposes. Art still flourished. 
Nothing better w as ever produced by the Egyptian sculpjor 
than superb statue of the youth^^ Ramses (Fig. 168), 
which forms the chef d’ccvre of the Turin Museum; and 
evenlhe'^loslaljstalueslife^ (Pig. 167) 

are flnnj?srtra^. a^intingjhat. m:t.,was pn,^ .decline, 
Jhere . we|;a,ntil jma^^ jfeiJQuld 4mt JntQ stone 

ihe_e»aiu^ Bint-Ana th, the 

PJharaoiL’sJjYPmte:.to«h^^^ How ever much the refine¬ 
ment of the Eighteenth Dynasty may be wanting in 
, the great hall at Kamah (Pigs. 164-5), it is nevertheless 
* the most impreSauve bpildiug in Egypt, and at the last, as 
even Ruship adiniti^, siiw does tell. He who stands for the 
first time in tho shadoiy Of ite overwhelming colonnades, that 
forest of mighty sjhafts, the largest ever erected by human 
hands,--crown^. by the swellm^ capitals of the nave, on 
each one of whioh a httndrOd men may stand together,—he 
who observes the vast swieep of aisles-*-roofed with hun¬ 

dred-ton architraves—and knows,that its walls would con¬ 
tain the entire cathedral of Notre Dame and leave plenty 

»ITT, 4S1-4. 
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of room to spare,—he who notes the colossal over 

which once lay a lintel block over forty feet long and 
weighing some hundred and fifty tons, will be filled with 
respect for the age that produced this the largest columned 
hall ever raised by man. And if the discerning eye is rather 
impressed by its size than by the beauty of its lines, it should 
not be forgotten that the same architects produced Ramses' 

■ mortuary .tempie, the Rainesseum (Pig. 166), a building 
not inferior in refined beauty to the best works of the 
teenth Dynasty. In JNubia also, where the scanty margin 
between ihe Nile a d the cliffs Wiis either insufficient or 
could not be snared for temples of masonry, the rock- 
hewn sanctuaries of Ramses form distinct contributions to 
architecture. No visitor to the temple of Abu Siinhel (Pig. 
167) will ever forget the solemn grandeur of this lonely 
sanctuary looking out upon the river from the sombre cliffs. ^ 
But among the host of buildings which Ramses exacted from ( 
his arcUdects, there were unavoidably many which were > 
devoid of all life and freshness, or like his addition to the { 
Luxor temx)le, heavy, vulgar and of very slovenly workman- i 
ship. All such buildings were emblazoned with gayly col- 
onred reliefs depicting the valiant deeds of the Pharaoh in 
his va’'5ous wars, especially, as we have already noticed, 
his desperate defence at the battle of Kadesli (Pig. 169). 
This last was the most pretentious composition ever 
attempted by the Egyptian draughtsman. The winding 
; river, the moated city, the flying foe, the prudent king of 
'the Hittites surrounded by masses of his foot, discreetly 
I withholding his own person from the combat, in striking 
Icontrast with the furious onset of the Pharaoh,—all this is 
wrought out with skill, although obscured by unconscious¬ 
ness of the proper relations of time and place, always char¬ 
acteristic of Egyptian as well as all other early oriental com¬ 
positions. Although the reliefs of the tiiU^ thus show 
parked progress in the art of composition, the* innumerable 
igures included in such a work individually receive too 
^ittle attention and are often badly drawu. But no such 
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ambitious compositions are elsewhere found in the oriental 
world for six hundred years or njore. 

This last incident was not only influential in gra|)hic art; 
it also wrought powerfully upon the imagination the 
court poets, one of whom produced a prose poem on the 
hattle, which displays a good deal of literary skill, and is 
the nearest approach to the epic to be found in Egypti^ 
literature.- We are told how the foe covered the hills like 
grass-hoppers, the incidents that led up to the catastrophe 
are narrated with precision and clearness, and then as the 
Pharaoh finds himself alone in the midst of the foe the poet 
pictures him calling upon his father Amon for aid while 
ithe god in distant Thebes, hearing the cry of his son, 
answers and nerves his arm for the ordeal in a response 
which has all the fine and heroic spirit of the epic poem. 
The author’s perception of dramatic contrasts is remarkable. 
He depicts the dismay of the royal charioteer that he may 
contrast it with Ramses’ undaunted spirit and may put 
into the Pharaoh’s mouth a fiery speech of encouragement. 
When it is all over and the crisis passed there is, among 
other incidents, a pleasing epic touch in Ramses’ vow that 
the brave chariot-horses which bore him safely through 
the conflict shall always be fed by his own hand. A copy 


of this composition on papyrus was made by a scribe named 
Pentewere ( Pentau r), who was mi,sunderstood„by Oflrlj stu¬ 
dents of the document to be the author of the poem. Tfe^ 
roai author is unkiiOOT? although “Pentaur” still cpminonly 
enjoys the distinction. In manner this heroic poem strikes , 
a new note; but it came at a period too late m the history 
of the nation to be the impulse toward a really great epic, f 
The martial age and the. creative spirit were passed in 
Egypt. In the tale, however, the Nineteenth Dynasty really 
showed great fertility, combined with a spontaneous natur¬ 
alism, which quite swept away all trace of the artificialities 
of the Middle Kingdom. Alre ady in the Middle Kingdom 
there had grown up collections” of artless 
often about a historical motive, and such tales, cloth^ m 
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the simple langUM® of the people^ 
Jienth^Djrna^^X^nedsuJci^^^^^^^ 

While the Eighteenth Dynasty pos¬ 
sessed such tales as these, yet by far the larger part„of ,Qnr 
Buryiying^ gaanuscripts of this class date from the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and later. It is now that we find the stpry 
of the conflict l^two^P the Hyksos king Apophis and Se- 
kenere at Thebes a tale of which the lost conclusion doubt¬ 
less contained a popular version of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. The reader will recall its contribution to our 
scanty knowledge of the Hyksos.* The people now loved 
to dwell upon the exploits of Thutmose Ill’s commanders, 
telling of Thutiy and his capture of Joppa by introducing 
his soldiers into the city in panniers loaded jcm denheys, a 
fale which was perhaps the prototype of Ali ^aba and the 
Forty thieves. But the artless charm of the story of |.he 
doomed prince quite surpasses such historical tales. An 
only son, he is doomed by the Hathors at his birth to die 
by a crocodile, a serpent or a dog. Journeying* to Syria, he 
succeeds in climbing a tower in which the king of Naharin 
had confined his daughter, that he among the young nobles 
of Syria whose strength of arm and steady nerve should 
enable him to swing himself aloft to the young girl’s window 
might lead her away as his wife. But, as the prince had 
not divulged his real identity, having given himself out 
to be the son of an Egyptian officer, the king of Naharin 
refused tp^give him his daughter and afterward would have 
IcBM hipi' At this juncture the young girl saved her 
lover by avowing her firm intention, of ^slaying, herself, if 
they slew him. The king then relented and th^ prince 
received his bride. Having escaped the crocodile and the 
serpent it is nyobable that heathen fell, ^ vmtirn to his faith- 
ful dog which had follo'^d him from Egypt, but tha^ead 
of the story is wanting. It furnishes the earliest known 
exalte, of that almost universal motive in which a youth 
must pass through some ordeal or competition in order to 

* See above, pp. 21S-16, 223-24. 
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.win a wife; a motive which later found place in more pre- 
Itentious compositions, even Greek drama, as in the tale 
|of (Edipus and the Sphinx, immortalized in Sophocles^ 
Itragedy. A pastoral tale of idyllic simplicRy r^resents 
two brothers as living together, the elder being married and 
a householder, while the younger dwells with him much 
after the manner of a son. There now befell the youngefe 
brother an adventure later appropriated for the Hebrewf 
hero, Joseph. The wife of his elder brother tempted hiiri 
and he, proving inflexible, the woman, to revenge herseln 
maligned him to her husband. The youth, warned by th4 
cattle of his herd as he drove them to the stable, fled for his 
life, and the tale here merges into a series of half mythical 
incidents not so pleasing as the introductory chapter, ^he f 
number of such tales must have been legion, and in Greek ^ 
times they , furnished all that many Greek writers, or even 
the priest Manetho knew of early Egyptian kings. 

While much of such literature is poetic in content and 
spirit, it lacks poetic form. Such form, however, was not 
wanting, and among the songs of this period are some 
poems which might well find a place among a more preten¬ 
tious literature. 

« _ 

There w ere lo ve-son gs also, which in a land where imagi¬ 
nation was not strong possess qualities of genuine feeling 
which do not fail to appeal to us of the modern world. Re¬ 


ligious Epems, songs and hymns are now very numerous, 
and some of them display distinct literary character. We 
shall revert to them again in discussing the religion of 
this age. Numerous letters from scribes and officials of the 
time, exercises and practice letters composed by pupds of 
the scribal schools, bills, temple records and accounts,—all 
these serve to fill in the detail in a picture of unusual fullness 
and interest. 


By far the larger portion of the surviving literature of the 
time is religious and in so far as it is the outgrowth of the 
state religion, the impression which it conveys is far from 
gratifying. Since the overthrow of Ikhnaton and the return 



A imwBF 


to the conventions of the past, the state religion had lost 
all vitality, and in the hands of the orthodox priests no 
longer possessed the creative faculty. Yet the religion of 
the time was. making a kind of progress, or at least it was 
fcibving in a certain direction and that very rapidly. The 

( state , always closely connected with religion, was gradually 
feifig more and more regarded as chiefly a religious insti¬ 
tution, designed to exalt and honour the gods'Itirough its 
TieSXthe 'Mwboli: Among other indications oT this fen- 
dency the names of the temples furnish a significant hint. 
Sanctuaries which formerly bore names like “Splendour 
of Splendours, ” “ Splendid in Monuments, ” “ Gift of Life, ’ ’ 
and the like, were now designated “Dwelling of Seti in the 
House of Amon,” or “ Dwelling of Ramses In Hie iSouse of 
Ptaln^ 'LKS tendency, already observable in the Middle 
Hlhgdom, was now universal, and every temple was thus 
designated as the sanctuary of the ruling Pharaoh. T^at 
which had long been the sacerdotal theory and ideal of the 
state was now beginning to be practically realized: the, 
^Empire was to become the domain of the gods and the 
Pharaoh was to give hlmgglf up to the duties of a universal 
high-priesthood. The temple endowments, not being sub¬ 
ject to., jaxes^ now played an important economic rplje, and 
we have seen Seti I and Ramses in search of new sources 
of revenue as the demands of the priesthoods increased. 
The state was being gradually distorted to fulfill one func¬ 
tion at the expense of all the rest, and its wealth and eco¬ 
nomic resources were thus being slowly engulfed, until its 
industrial processes should become but incidents in thejnain- 
tenance of the gods. As the wealth and power of Amon in 
particular increased, his High Priest at Thebes became a 
more and more important political factor. We recall that 
he was head of the sacerdotal organization embracing all 
the; priesthoods of the country; he tHiis cdntFdlled a most 
influential political faction. Hence if was that the High 
rriest of x\mon under Merneptah (Ramses IIson and suc¬ 
cessor) and po^ibly already under Ramses himself was able 
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f to go further and to install his son as his own successor, 


a dangerous one, and it ultimately resulted in the dethrone- 
me nt of,the Pharaohs at the hands of the priests. That 
event, however, was still some hundred and fifty years 
distant, and meantime the High Priest employed his power 
and influence with the Pharaoh in enforcing ever fresh 
demands upon his treasury, until before the close of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty Amon had even secured certain gold 
country in Nubia in his own right. It was administered by 
the viceroy of Kush, who therefore assumed the additional 
title ‘ ‘ Governor of the Gold Country of Araon. ’ Thusjhere 
was gradually arising the sacerdotal state described by 
dliodorus, ujion which the Egyptian priests of Greek times 
looked back as upon a golden age. As the inward content 
of the prevailing religion had already long been determined 
by the priesthood, so now its outward manifes-' 

tati.ons were being elaborated by them into a vast and inflex- 
ihk.OTtem, and the pojnilarity of every Pharaoh with the 
priesthood was determined by the degree of his aquiescence 
in its demands. 


Uhus firmly entrenching his family at the head of the rriost 
I powerful hierarchy in EgyptI' While such a family like a 
royal dynasty might suffer overthrow, the. precedent was 


Though the state religion was made up of formalities, 
the Pharaohs were not .without their own ethical standards, 
and these were not wholly a matter of appearances. We 


have witnessed tjie efforts of Harmhab to enforce honesty 
in^Jthfi dealings>.ofihegovernment with its subjects; we have 


noted Thutraose Ill’s respect for truth. In the dedicatory 
record of his mortuary temple at Thebes, Ramses III pro¬ 


claims that he did not remove any old tombs to obtain 
^e necessary room for the building;* and he also wishes it 
known that he gained his exalted station without depriving 


any one else of his throne. * The barbarous disregard of the 


sanctity of the monuments of his ancestors by Ramses II 
however we have already noticed. The things for which these 


* in, 618 . « III, 640 . » IV, 4. < IV, 188 . 
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f Oain^^^And thou Aalt give to we beaUbJiIo^jQ^g emt- 
enc^jmd a pmongm r^igj}; endurance to my every mmoer, 
sigh t to my eyes, bearing to my ears, pleasure to my heart 
, daijy. And thou sbalt give to me to eat until l am satisfied, 
and thou shalt give to me to drink until I ani drunk. And 
thou sheit establish my issue as kings forever and ever. 
And tiiou shalt grant me contentment every day, and thou 
shalt hear my voice in every saying, when I shall tell them 
to thee, and thou shalt give them to me with a loving heart. 
And thou shalt give to me high and plenteous Niles in order 
to supply thy divine offerings and to supply the divine offer¬ 
ings of all the gods and goddesses of South and North; in 
order' to preserve alive the divine bulls, in order to pre¬ 
serve alive the people of all thy lands, their cattle and their 
groves, which thy hand has made. For thou art he who 
has made them all and thou ean'st not forsake them to carry 
out other designs with them; for that is not right. 

A higher .type of personal religion was developing among 
the better, class of the people than the sensual materialism 
which this royal prayer displays. A fine hymn to Amon, 
popular at this time, contains many of the old ideas preva¬ 
lent in the Aton-faith, while other religious poems show 
i®..8 .personal relation is gradually growing up between 
the worshipper and^his gpd, so that he jees in. his, god. the 
irie¥..?oiKotecMjaLffi Thus one says: “Amp n-Be , 

I love thee and I have enfolded thee in ray heart. ... I 
follow not the care in my heart: what Amon says pros- 
p^rs. ” ^ Or again: * ‘ Ampn lend thine ear to him whoktands 
jione in the court of judgment,”® and when the court is won 
by rich bribes Amon becomes the vizier of the poor man.^ 
Man feels also the s ense of sin and gnes put,: “Puni8li.mejiot 
for my many sins.”® The proverbial wisdom of the time 
shows much of the same spirit. Whereas it formerly incul- 


nV, 470. 

•Pup, Anast., II., 8, 6. 


« Birch, Tnscr. in the Hier. Char., pi. XXVI. 
* Ibid., 0, 5-6. »Erman, Handbuch. 
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cated only correct behaviour, it now exhorts to hate evil, and 
to abh or what thexo^ abhors. Prayer should be t^^sueht 
aspiraxiott^ tjjie Jj^art and to Thoth the wise man prays, 
n I, /f for ttie thirsty in the desert! It is 

dosed ujp for him who speaks, but it is open for him who 
kee^s silence. When lie who keeps silence comes, lo h© finds 
the Well.^^* The poisonous power of the magical literature 
nQis;^^£verywhere msseminated by the priests gradually 
stifled these aspirations of the middle class, and these the 
last symptoms of ethical and moral life in the religion of 
Egypt slowly disappeared. It is at this time that we gain 
our sole glimpse into the religious beliefs of the common 
people. The appropriation of the temples by the state had 
long ago driven them from their ancient shrines. The poor 
man had no place amid such magnificance, nor could he 
offer anything worthy the attention of a god of such splen¬ 
dour. The old modest cult of the great gods having long 


since passed away, the poor man could only resort to Jl;]bfi 
host of minor genii or spirits of mirth and music, the demi- 
.EQdSj who, frequenting this or that local region, had interest 
and inclination to assist the humble in their daily cares,aild 


j ieed s. Any pb|ect whatsoever might become the poor nian’s 
god. A man writing from Thebes commends his friend to 
Amon, Mut and Khonsu, the great divinities of that place, 
but adds also, “to the great gate of Beki, to the eight apes ’ 
which are in the forecourt,” and to two trees.* In the 
Theban necropolis Araenhotep 1 and the queen Nefretiri 
Mye become the favourite local divinities, and a man who 
accidentally thrust his hand into a hole where lay a large 
serpent, without being bitten, immediately erected a tablet 
to tell the tale and express his gratitude to Amenhotep, 
whose power alone had saved him.* Another< had in some 
way transgressed against a goddess who, according to popu¬ 
lar belief, resided in a hill-top of the same necropolis, and 
when at last the goddess released him from the power of 
the disease with which she was afflicting him, he erected a 


1 Pap. Sallier, I, 8, 2 IT. 


* Erman, llandbiicli. 


• Turin Stela. 
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similar memorial in her honour. In the same way tho dead 
* might aMct the Hying, and an officer who was tormented 
by his deceased wife wrote to her a letter of remonstrance 
(and placed it in the band of another dead person that it 
> might be duly delivered to liis wife in the hereafter. Be- 
j sides the local gods, or deij[iigods and the old kmgs, the 
foreign gO(!s*of Syria, brought in by the hosts of Asiatic 
slaves, appear also among those to whom the folk appeal; 
Baal, Kedesh, Astarte, Reshep, Anath and Sutekli are not 
uncommon names upon the votive tablets of the time, and 
Sutekh, a form of Set which had wandered into Syria from 
Egypt and had returned with the Hyksos, even became the 
favourite and patron of the royal city of Ramses II. Animal 
f worship nqw..algQ begins to appear both among the people 
' and in official circles. 

The young Pharaoh under whom these momentous transi- 
I tions were slowly taking place was too plastic in dealing 
i with them for us to discover the manner of man he was. 
For his records are almost all of sacerdotal origin, and in 
them all the priestly adulation of the time, with its endless 
reiteration of conventional flattery, prevails so largely, or we 
jmay say often so exclusively that we can discern little indi- 
jviduality through the mass of meaningless verbiage. Hi's 
superb statue in,Turin (Fig. 168) is proven by his surviving 
body to be a faithful portrait, showing us at least, the out¬ 
ward man as he was. In person he was tall and handsome, 
with features of dreamy and almost effeminate beauty^ in no 
wise suggestive of the manly traits which he certainly pos¬ 
sessed. For the incident at Kadesh showed him unques¬ 
tionably a man of fine courage with ability to rise to a 
supreme crisis; while the indomitable spirit evident there 
is again exhibited in the tenacity with which he pushed the 
war against the great Hittite empire and carried his con- , 
quests, even if not lasting, far into northern Syria. After 

t his nearly fifteen years of campaigning, in which he more 
than redeemed the almost fatal blunder at Kadesh, he y^as 
quite ready to enjoy the well earned peace. He was inordi- 
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more ostentatious (iis|)lay of his 
9??-JH® than was ever done by Thutmose 

loved ease and pleasure and gave himself up with¬ 
out restraint to voluptuous enjoyments. He had an enor¬ 
mous harem, and as the years passed his children multiplied 
rapidly. He left over a hundred sons and at least halA' 
as many daughters, several of_who m he himself mar rie d.'^' 
He thus left a family so numerous that they became a 
JRainessid class of nobles whom we still find over four hun¬ 
dred years later bearing among their titles the name Ram¬ 
ses, not as a patronymic, but as the designation of a class 
or rank. Unable, perhaps, to find suitable wives of rank 
and wealth for his army of sons, one of them, as we have 
seen, received the daughter of a Syrian ship-captain. Ram¬ 
ses took great pride in his enormous family and often 
ordered his sculptors to dejutit his sons and daughters 
in long rows upon the walls of liis temples. The sons.of 
his youth accompanied him in his wars, and according to 
Diodorus one of them was in command of each of the 
divisions of his army.‘ His favourite among them was 
Khamwese, whom he made High Priest of Ptah at Memphis. 
But his affection included them all, and his favourite wives 
and daughters appear with noticeable frequency upon his 
monuments. 

As Ramses reached the thirtieth year of his reign he 
celebrated his first jubilee, placing the ceremonies of the 
celebration in charge of his favourite son, Khamwese, the 
great magician and High Priest of Ptah, whose memory 
still lived in the folk-tales of Egypt a thousand years later. 
Twenty years more passed, during which Ramses celebrated 
a,jubilee every one to three years, instituting no less than 
nine of these feasts, a far larger number than we are able 
to find in the reigns of any of his predecessors.* The 
obelisks erected on these occasions have already claimed 
our notice. With his name perpetuated in vast buildings 
distributed at all points along the Nile from the marshes 

• Diod., I, 47; comp. Battle of Kadesh, p. 34. * HI, 643-560. 
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of the northern Delta to the fourth cataract, Ramses lived 
^n in magnificence even surpassing that of Amenhotep III. 
feis was the sunset glorv of ih e venerable line which he 

iht'iiilMiMi niniiiin— 

^pres ented , m As the years passed the sons 61 
'^^Wafen worn him and Khamwese was no longer there 
to conduct the celebration of the old king’s jubilees. One 
by one they passed away until Jt^elye, w§re_,gppe, and 
the tiairtpepth was the eldest and heir,., to the throne. Yet 
still the old king lived on. He had lost the vitality for 
aggressive rule. The Libyans and the maritime peoples 
allied with them, Lycians, Sardinians and the -®gean races 
whom he had once swept from his coasts or impressed 
into the service of his army now entered the western Delta 
with impunity. Thp Libyans pushed forward, gradually 
exiencjtin gJgieir settlements almost to the gates of hCemphis 
and crossed the southern apex of the Delta under the very 
shadow of the walls of Heliopolis where the vizier lived. 
Senile decay rendered him deat to alarms and complaints 
which would have brought instant retribution upon the 
invaders in. the days of his vigourous j^outh. Amid the 
splendours of his magnificent residence in the eastern Delta 
the threatening conditions at its opposite extremity never 
.roused him from the lethargy into which he had fallen. 
JFinally, having ruled for sixty seven years, and being oyer 
njnet¥.jmrs of age, he.£?ssed jway (1225„B. C.) none too 
soon for the redemption of his empire. We are able to 
look'into the withered face of the hoary nonogenarian (Fig. 
170), evidently little changed from what he was in those 
last days of splendour in the city of Ramses, and the resem¬ 
blance to the face of the youth in the noble Turin statue is 
still very mqfked. 

A quarter of a century later began t 
earing his name. One of them prayed 
tlkf he ’^ght be granted a iieiiro- of-§«tr seven ye^ like 
feat of his great ancestor,* and all of them with varyingjsnc- 


•r I 

Probably 
sipn up on his agl 

kin|S 
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cess imitated h^s glory. He had set his stamp upon them 
all for a hundred and fifty years, and it was impossible to I 
be a Pharaoh without being a Ramses. Had they possessed 
the aggressive vigour of the great Ramses’ prime this influ¬ 
ence nilpit“1iave been far less unwholesome, but in a time 
when Egj^pt and entirely lost its expansive force the influ¬ 
ence of Ramses’ memory served only to foster the sacer¬ 
dotal tendencies which were now dominant in the state . 

It was thus the Ramses of th e latter half of his reig n. w&ose«LWiw, 
influence was most potent, and in a day when Egypt should 
have been girding her loins and husbanding her resources ^ 
for a struggle involving her very existence, she was relin¬ 
quishing her sword to mercenary strangers and lavishing 
her wealth upon temples already too richly endowed for the 
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CHAPTEB XXIII 


, /THE Deoeine of the empiee.- mebnkptah 

,, : AHD RAMSES HI 

■i 


___ »ow on 4he dief^Mlye. This was tj^e result 

As we have seen, 
^Ihatibh Itad lost its expa nsive power and the impulse 
v|Sw yesH^ from the expulsion of the Hyksps three 
hl|:i0red an3"®:y . years before was no longer felt. The 
’oli^ufe ill^s generals were still narrated, 
a^d iThmistied with legendary wonders they still circulated 
a^ong the people. Bnt,„the spirit which had stirred the^ 
heroes of the first Asiatic cpnguests had now vanished. / 
T^^le this was the condition within, without all was tu r¬ 
bul ence and unre st. The restless maritime peoples of the 
hottfieim Stediterranean, creeping along the coasts* sought 
pitmder or places for permanent settlement, and together 
With the Libyan s on the one hand and the peoples of remoter 
ISIal CInor on the other, they broke in wave on wave upon 
i the borders of the Pharaoh ^s enroire. Egypt was inevitably 
ifesssaia-fesjMSaaffift of_cong^ueg and^agg^- 

jm#8W!8ISfi4 ““dliitt^ajb^drgdxears^^n^ senons e&rt 
4»S®,.fea£te Pot *e next sixty years 

^a^r pe death of Ramses n we shall be able to watch the 
,s^rujg;i^ of the pharaohs merely to ^reser ve th^ empire, 
which |l had beep the ambition of their gr^t ^c^^rs 
rathbi ^ to ea^e n4* At this crisis in the affairs of the nation, 
m under the of an aged man lor twenty 
n^ed vii^arous hand of a yo^g and 
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immediatel y done to check the hold incursions of the liby- 


on the ttresi 


of 
Asiatic 


ans a nd their maritime_ . 

Ramse s was not followed hy any disturbance 
dominion s in so far as we can see. The MTO 
in Syria was as far north as the upper Orontes yalley, in- 
CteS.^yg^at least part of the Amorite county in which Mer- 
n^tah had a royai cij^ bearing his name, probably inherited 
fronThiC father and renamed. With the Hittilo 
ilO jenioyed undisturb^^ peh<^e» doubtless under ithe terms 
of the old treaty, negotiated by his father forty six years 
before. Indeed M^rneptah sent shiploads of grain to the 
Hittites to relieve them in time of famine: but he must have 
been fully paid for the shipment, although one might infer 
from his reference to it that it was a work of philanthropy,^ 
By the end of his second year, however, he had reason to 
rue the good will shown his father’s ancient enemy. It will 
be remembered that among the allies of the Hittites at the 
battle of Kadesh there were already maritime peoples like 
the I^eians and Dardanians, In some way Merneptah 
must have discovered that the Hittites were now involved 
in the incursions of these peoples in the western. Delta in 
alliance with the Libyans. Perhaps for the sake o|||urtb,er 
conquest in Syria, they had given the Libyans and their 
aijies at least moral support and actively stirred rebellion 
^mong the Pharaoh’s Asiatic cities. However this may be, 
jthe year three (about 1223 B. C.) found widespread revqlt 
against blip jn. As^^ Askalon at the very gates of Egypt, 
the powerful city of Gezer at the lower end of the valley of 
Ajalon, leading up^ from the sea-plain to Jerusalem; JJg;;, 
noam. one of the Lebanon Tripolis given by ^uto^eiJII 

sSty- years before:^* 
“d all western Syria-Palestine as far wit w^ 

Egyptian overlord. We have nothing but a song of tri^ 
umph to tell us of the ensuing :vy,ar; hut it is evident that; 

.Asia m his ttird jear, and in 

1X11, 680,1.24; 
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I spi^ of bk advanced, years carried the campai^ to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. It is probable, indeed, that even the Hittites 
did Dpt escape his wrath, though we cannot suppose that 
the aged Merneptah could have done more than plunder a 
border town or two. The revolting cities were„j^v^ 
punished and all Palestine was again humiliated and 
brought* completely under the yoke. Among the revolters 
who sutfered were some of the tribes of Israel who had 


now secured a footing in Palestine, as we saw at the close 
of the Eighteenth and opening of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
They were sufficiently amalgamated to be referred to as 
“Israel,’^ and they here make their first appearance in 
history as a people. Gezer must have cost Merneptah some 
tirouble and perhaps withstood a siege; in any case he there¬ 
after styled himself in his titulary “Binder of Gezer,”' 
as if its subjugation were a notable achievement. Such a 
siege would explain why Merneptah was unable to move 
against the invaders of the western Delta until his fifth 
year, as the investment of such a stronghold as Gezer 
might have occupied him another year. When he returned 
the Egyptian domains in Asia had been saved, but it is 
not probable that he had advanced the inherited frontier. 

^ Meantime the situation in the west was serious in the 
extreme; the hordes of Tehenu-Libyans were pushing fur¬ 
ther into the Delta from their settlements along the northern 
coast of Africa west of Egypt. It is possible that some of 
their advance^ settlers had even reached the canal of Heli- 
opplis.’* Little is known of the Libyans at this time. Im¬ 


mediately upon the Egyptian border seems to hay^ been 
the te^titory, of the Tehenu; further west came the tribes 
known to the Egyptians as Lebu or Rebu, the Libyans of 
the Greeks, by which name also the Egyptians designated 
l3i^ western peoples as a whole. On the extreme west, and 


extending far into then unknown regions, lived the ]fysh- 


wesh, or Maxyes, of Herodotus. They were all doubtless 
tpe ancestors of the Berber tribes of North Africa. They i 
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I were far from being totally uncivilized barbarians, but 
.-jWere skilled in war, well armed and capable of serious en- 
^terprises against the Pharaoh. Just at this time they wwe 
j^iPidlX consolidating, and under good leadership gave 
,pi“pmise of becoming an aggressive and formidable state, 
with its frontier not ten days’ march from the Pharaoh’s 
residence in the eastern Delta. The whole western Delta : 
was strongly tinctured with Libyan Oodd anH'TJbyftfTaih- ^ 
ifies were now constantly crossing the western border of 
the Delta as far as the “gre.at river” as the western dr 
Canopic moufli of the Nile was called. Others had pene¬ 
trated to the two northern oases which lie southwest of the 


EajLUm. “They spend their time going about the land 
lighting to fill their bodies daily,” says Merneptah’s record, 
“they come to the land of Eirypt to seek the necessities of 
their mou|lis.”^ Emboldened by their long immunity, the 
Libyans assumed an organized offensive, and what had 
been but a s(;attered immigration now became a compact 
invasion. Meryey, king of the Libyans, forced the Tehenu 
to 4oin him and, supported by roving bands of maritime 
adventurers from the coast, he invaded Egypt. He brought 
his wife and his children with him,* as did also his allies* 
|and the movement was clearly an immigration as well as 
Ian ipva sion. The allies were the now familiar Sherden 
ox ,S§J‘dimans; the Shekelesh, possibly the Sikeli natives 
of.,early Sicily; Ekwesh, perhaps Achaeans, the Lycians, 
who had preyed on Egypt since the days of Araenhotep III; 
and the Teresh, doubtless the Tyrsenians or Etruscans."* 
/ft is with these wandering marauders that the peoples of 
I Europe emerge for the first time upon the arena of history, 
although we have seen them in their material documents 
.since the Middle Kingdom. This crossing to Africa by the 
i northern Mediterranean peoples is but one of the many such 
|j ventures wEich in prehistoric ages brought over the white 
i\ race whom we know as Libyans. Judging from the num- 
I bers who were afterward slain or captured, the Libyan king 
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! must have commanded at least some twenty thousand men 
or more, 

Memeptab, at last afoused to the situation, was fortify- 
ijig* Heltoolis and Memphis/ when news of the danger 
reached Turn late in March of his fifth year. Instantly 
summoning his officials, he ordered lihem to muster the 
troops and have the army ready to move in fourteen days.* 
The aged king had a reassuring dream, in which Ptah 
appeared in gigantic stature beside him and extended him 
a sword, telling him to banish all fear.* By the middle 
of April the Egyptian force was in the western Delta, and 
on the evening of the same day came within striking dis¬ 
tance of the enemy.* Near a place called Perire, the loca¬ 
tion of which, although not exactly certain, is to be placed 
somewhere on the main road leading westward out of the 
Delta into the Libyan country a few miles in from the fron¬ 
tier fort and station guarding the road at the point where 
it entered the Delta. In the vicinity of Perire,® among the 
opulent vineyards of the region there was a chateau of 
the Pharaoh and thence eastward extended the broad pros¬ 
pect of nodding grainfields where the rich Delta harvest was 
now fast ripening for the sickle. Upon such a prospect of 
smiling plenty the barbarian host looked down as they 
pushed past the western frontier forts. By the Pharaoh’s 
Perire chateau, on the morning of April fifteenth, battle 
was joined. The contest lasted six hours when the Egyptian 
archers drove the allies from the field with immense loss. 
As is customary in modem times at this point in a battle, 
Merneptah now immediately threw in his horse in pursuit 
of the flying enemy, who were harried and decimated till 
they reached the ‘‘Mount of the Horns of the Earth,” as 
the Egyptians called the edge Of the plateau on the west of 
the Delta into which they escaped.* King Meryey had fled 
from the field as soon as he saw the action going against 
him; He made good his escape, but all his household fur- 
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jniture and his family fell into the hands of the Egyptians.* 

I The energetic pursuit resulted in a great slaughter and 

^.9 i®ss than nine thousand of the in- 
yates fell, of whom at least one third were among the 
maritime allies of the Libyans; while probably as many 
more were taken prisoner. Among the dead were six sons 
of tlie Libyan king.® The booty was enonnous; some nine 
thousand copper swords and of weapons of all sorts and 
similar equipment no less than over one hundred and twenty 
thousand pieces. Besides these there were the fine weapons , 
and vessels in precious metal taken from the camp of the, 
Libyan king’s household and chiefs, comprising over three 
thousand pieces.® When the camp had been thoroughly 
looted its leathern tents were fired and the whole went up 
in smoke and flame.* 

The army then returned in triumph to the royal residence i 
in the eastern Delta bearing laden upon asses the hands and 
other trophies cut from the bodies of the slain.* The booty 
and the trophies were brought beneath the palace balcony, 
where the king inspected them and showed himself to the 
rejoicing multitude." He then assembled the nobles in the 
great hall of the palace where he harangued them. What 
was more important, there now came to him a letter from 
the commandant of one of the fortresses on the frontier of 
the western Delta, stating that the Libyan king had escaped 
past the Egyptian cordon in the darkness of the night; and 
adding information to the effect that the Libyans had repu¬ 
diated and dethroned their discomfited king and chosen 
another in his place who was hostile to him and would fight 
him.' It was evident therefore that the aggressive party 
in Libya had fallen and that no further trouble from that 
quarter need be apprehended during the reign of Merneptah 
at least. 

In the rejoicing of the people which followed this great’I 
deliverance, there is a note not only of exuberant triumph; 

* III, 684 . • in, 588 . * lib 589. * HI, 589, 910. 
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but also of intense relief The constant plundering at the 
hands Libyan hordes, which the people of the western 
I Delta had endured for nearly a generation was now ended. 

< Not only was a great national danger averted, but an intol¬ 
erable situation was relieved. Little wonder that the people 
sang: * * Cr reat joy has come in Egypt, rejoicing comes forth 
from ..the towns of Tomeri [Egypt]. They talk of the vic¬ 
tories which Merneptah has achieved among the Tehenu: 
‘How amiable is he, the victorious ruler! How magnified 
.is the king among the gods! How fortunate is he, the com¬ 
manding lord!. Sit happily down and talk or walk far out 
. upon the way for there is no fear in the heart of the people. 
The, strongholds are left to themselves, the wells are opened 
....again* The messengers skirt the battlements of the walls, 
shaded from the sun, until their watchmen wake. The sol¬ 
diers lie sleeping and the border-scouts are in the field [or 
not] as they desire. The herds of the field are left as 
cattle sent forth without herdman, crossing at will the full¬ 
ness of the stream. There is no uplifting of a shout in the 
night: “Stop! Behold one comes, one comes with the speech 
of strangers!” One comes and goes with singing, and there 


is no lamentation of mourning people. The towns are settled ^ 
again anew; and as for one that ploweth his harvest, he shall / 
.siiUifJt Eg hag.turned himself to Egypt; .bg jraa.km des- ' 


tined to her proteetorreveh the king Merneptah.’ “ 



The kings are overthrown, saying, “Salami” 

' ' . • ■ ' ' ' ■' 

Not one holds up his head among the nine nations of the bow. 
Wasted is 

The Hittite Land is pacified, 

Plundered is the Canaan, with every evil, 

Carried off is Askalon, 

Seized upon is Gezer, 


Yenoam is made as a thing not existing. 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not, 

Palestine has become a [defenselessl widow for Egypt. 
(are united, they are pacified; 

• IS turbulent 
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It is this concluding song, reverting also to Memeptah’s 
triumphs in Asia, which tells us nearly all that we know of 
his Asiatic war. It is a kind of summary of all his victories, 
and forms a fitting conclusion of the rejoicing of the people. 

Thus the sturdy old Pharaoh, although bowed down with 
years, had repelled from his empire the first assault, pre¬ 
monitory of the coming storm. He reigned at least five 
years longer, apparently enjoying profound peace in the 
north. He strengthened his Asiatic frontier with a fortress 
bearing his name,* and in the south he quelled a rebellion 
in Nubia."' The commonly accepted statement that toward \ 
the end of his reign a Syrian at court gained control of 
Merneptah and became regent is entirely without founda¬ 
tion and due to misunderstanding of the titles of Ben-^,0?:en, 
the Syrian marshal of his court, to whom we have already 
referred.® The long reign of Ramses II, with its prodi¬ 
gality in buildings, left Merneptah little means to gratify 
his own desires in this respect. Moreover, his days were 
numbered and there was not time to hew from the quarries 
and transport the materials for such a temple as it had now 
become customary for each Pharaoh to erect at Thebes for 
his own mortuary service. Under these circumstances, Mer- 
n'eptah had no hesitation in resorting to the most brutal 
destruction of the monuments of his ancestors. To obtain 
materials for his mortuary temple he made a quarry of the 
noble sanctuary of Amenhotep HI on the western plain, 
ruthlessly tore down its walls and split up its superb statues 
to serve as blocks in his own building. Among other things 
thus appropriated was a magnificent black granite stela 
over ten feet high (Fig. 171) containing a record of Amen¬ 
hotep Ill’s buildings.* Merneptah erected it in his ne^^^ 
building with face to the wall, and his scribes cut upon the 
back a hymn of victory* over the Libyans, of which we have 
quoted the conclusion above. It has become notable because 
it contains the earliest known reference to Israel.® Mer- 
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neptali^s desecration of the great works of the earlier Phar¬ 
aohs did not even spare those of his own father who, it 
will be remembered, had set him a notorious example in this 
respect. Ramses had the audacity, after a life time of such 
vandalism, to record in his Abydos temple a long appeal to 
his descendants to respect his foundations and his monu¬ 
ments,* but not even his own son showed them the respect 
which he craved. We find Mern(?ptah’s name constantly 
on the monuments of his father. 

f After a reign of at least ten years Merneptah passed away 
i(1215 B. 0.) and was buried at Thebes in the valley with 
his ancestors. His body has recentlv been found there, 

, ,>i ‘ ' • <*' t t ^ V r ■'f-’ t ^ ^ 0 '■A I ^ 1 

quite discomfiting” the adherents of the theory that, as the 
uadftnhted Pharaoh of the Hebrew exodus, he must have 
beep drowned in the Red Sea! However much we may 
despise him for his desecration and shameful destruction 
of the greatest works of his ancestors, it must be admitted 
at the same time that at an advanced age, when such respon- 
sibility must have sat heavily, he manfully met a grave 
I crisis in the history of his country, which might have thrown 
I it into the hands of a foreign dynasty. 

The laxity which had accompanied the long continued rule 
of two old men gave amjfie opportunity for intrigue, con¬ 
spiracy and the machinations of rival factions. The death 
of Merneptah was the beginning of a conflict for the throne 
which lasted for many years. Two pretenders were at 
first successful: Araenmeses and Merneptah-Siptah.’ The 
former was but ah ephemeral usurper, who through some 
collateral line of the royal house perhaps possessed-a dis¬ 
tant claim to the throne. He was hostile to the memory of 
Merneptah, while his successor, Merneptah-Siptah, who 
quickly supplanted him, took possession of his monuments 
in turn and destroyed his tomb in the western valley of 
Thebes. We shall now find that Nubia was a fruitful source 
of.hostility to the royal house. As did the Roman provinces J 
in the days of that empire, Nubia offered a field, at a safe i 
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distance from the seat of power, where a sentiment againi?t & 
the rilling house and in iavour ..of some p rete nder mijghtj 
be secretly encouraged without danger of detection, it was | 
perhaps in Nubia that Siptali gained the ascendancy. How¬ 
ever this may be, we find him in his first year installing his 
viceroy there in person, and sending one of his adherents 
about distributing rewards there.’ By such methods and by 
marrying Tewosret, probably a princess of the old Pharaonic 
line, he succeeded in maintaining himself for at least six 
years, during which the tribute from Nubia seems to have 
been regularly delivered,^ and the customary intercourse 
with the Syrian provinces maintained.® The viceroy whom t 
he appointed in Nubia was one Seti, who was now also, as 
we have before observed, “governor of the gold country of * 
Amon.’’^ This brought him into intimate relations with 
the powerful priesthood of Amon at Thebes, and it is not 
impossible that he improved the opportunity of this inter¬ 
course and of his influential position to do what Siptah had 
himself done in Nubia. In any case, as Siptali now disap¬ 
pears a Seti succeeds him as the second of that name. He 
was later regarded as the sole legitimate king of thejhree 
who followed Memeptah. He seems to have ruled with 
some success, for he built a small temple at Karnak and 
another at Eshmunen-Hermopolis. He took possession of 
the tomb of Siptah and his queen, Tewosret, although he 
was afterward able to excavate one of his own. But his 
lease of power was brief; the long uncurbed nobility, the 
Jhosts of mercenaries in the armies, the powerful priest- 
hood s. the numerous foreigners in positions of rank at court, 
ambitious pretenders and their adherents,—all these aggres¬ 
sive and conflicting influences demanded for their control a 
S^tl'png hand and unusual qualities of statesmanship in the 
ruier. These qualities Seti IT did not possess, j^d h^^^ 
a victim to conditions which would have mastered many a 
stronger man than he. 

With the disappearance of Seti II those who had over- 
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I thrown him were unable to gain the coveted power of which 
they had deprived him. Complete anarchy ensued. The 
whole country fell into the Hands of flie local nobles, cHIefs 
and rulers of towns, and the condition of the common people 
under such misrule was such as only the orient ever expe¬ 
riences. “Every man was thrown out of his right; they 
ad no chief [literally,'chief mouth’] for many T ears 
brmerly until other times. The land of Egypt was in the 
ands of nobles and rulers of towns; one slew his neighbour, 
|reat and small.”* How long the period of “many years” 
may have been we cannot now determine, but the nation 
must have been well on toward dissolution into the petty 
kingdoms and principalities out of which it was consolidated 
at the dawn of history. Then came famine, with all the 
misery which the Arab historians later depict in their annals 
of similar periods under the Mamluke sultans in Egypt. 
Indeed the record of this period- left us by Kamses III in the 
grealP^pyrns Harrig.» in spite of its brevity, reads like a 
chapter from the rule of some Mamluke sultan of the 
fourteenth century. Profiting by the helplessness of the 
people and the preoccupation of the native rulers, one of 
thosF^yrians who had held an official position at the court 
seized the crown, or at least the power, and ruled in tyranny 
aid violence. “He set the whole land tributary befpre, Min 
^together ; he united his companions and plundered theij,pps- 
^sessions. They' hiade the gods like men and no offerii^s 
were presented in the temples.”® Property rights were 
** therefore no longer respected and even the revenues of the 
temples were diverted. 

As might have been expected the Liby^s were not long in 
I perceiving the helplessness of Egyptr Immigration across 
the western frontier of the Delta began, agMh; ptundering 
bands wandered among the towns from the vicinity of Mem¬ 
phis to the Mediterranean, or took possession of the fields 
and settled on both shores of the Canopic branch.* At this 
juncture, about 1200 B. C., there arose one Setnakht, a strong 
‘IV, 308. I Ibid. »Ibid. * iv, 40, 11. 20-22 ; 405. 
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old line of Seti I and Ramses II; and althouerh the land was 
Deset jnm, foes With and without, he possessed the anali- 
ties disorganization and the statesmanship first to make 
r good liis claims against the innumerable local aspirants to 
I the crown; and having subdued these, to restore order and 
reorganize the almost vanished state of the old Pharaohs. 
His great task was accomplished with brilliant success, but 
all that we know of it is contained in the brief words Jeft 
us by his son, Ramses III, who says of him; “But when 
the gods inclined themselves to peace, to set the land in its 
right according to its accustomed manner, they established 
their son, who came forth from their limbs to be ruler of 
every land, upon their great throne, even king Setnakht. 
... He set in order the entire land, which had been rebel- 
\lious; he slew the rebels who were in the land of Egypt; 
)he cleansed^the^ throne of Egypt. . . . Every man 

{knew his brother, who had been walled in [obliged to live 
jbehind protecting walls]. He established the temples in 
I possession of the divine offerings to offer to tlie gods accord¬ 
ing to their customary stipulations. ” ^ It will be seen that 
the Syrian usurper had alienated the priesthoods by vio¬ 
lating their endowments, and that Setnaldit took advantage 
of this fact and made head against him by conciliating these 
the wealthiest and most powerful communities in Egypt. 

We shall readily understand that Setnakht's arduous 
achievement left him little time for monuments which might 


have perpetuated his memory. Indeed, he could not even 
find opportunity to excavate for himself a tomb at Thebes; 
but seized that of Siptah and his queen, Tewosret, which 
had already been appropriated, but eventually not used by 
Seti II. His reign must have been brief, for his highest 
date is his first year, scratched on the back pf^,a, ,le^f of 
pa,py rus by a scribe in trying his pen. Before he died 
(1198 B. Ci) he named as his successor his son, Ramses, 
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the third of the name, who had already been of assistance 
to him^ in ™ 

With the Bamessid line, now headed by Ramses I TT, 
Mangthp begins a new dynasty, the Twentieth, although the 
old line was evidently already interrupted after Merneptah, 
and as we have said, probably resumed again in the person 
of Setnakht. Ramses III inherited a situation precisely 
li ke t hat which ^nfront^'^erneptah at his accession; but 
i being a young and vigourous man, he was better able suc¬ 
cessfully to cope with it. He immediately perfected the 
/ organization for military service, dividing all the people 
I into classes successively liable for such service. A large 
I proportion of the standing army, not exactly determinable, 
i- consisted of Sherden mercenaries, as Tif Earnses~ll’¥ day, 
while a contingent of the ITeEek, a Libyan tribe, was also 
in the ranks.^ These mercenaries of course served as long 
as they were eligible. Since the native contingent was con- 
stantly shifting, as class after class passed through the anny, 
jfthe Pharaoh came more and more to depend upon the 
mnercenaries as the permanent element in his army. The 
\ affairs of the newly organized government gave Ramses no 
• Opportunity to deal with the chronic situation in the western 
: Ueirr-aiisnie was rudely awakened to the necessity for 
’ ^ction, as Merneptah had been. But more serious develop- 
Iments Ead taken place since the latter’s Libyan war. The 
restless and turbulent peoples of the northern Mediterranean, 

\ whom the Egyptians designated the “peoples of.tEo 
j were showing themselves in ever increasing numbers in the 
i south. Among these, two in particular whom we have not 
met Before, the Thekel and the Peleset, better known as the 
Philist ines (Fig. 172) of„g[§brew history, were prQjpinently 
, aggressive.^ The Peleset were one of the early tribes of 
Crete, and the Thekel may have been another branch ,of the 
pre-Greek Sikeli or Sicilians. Accompanied by contingents 
of Denyen*^(i)anaoi), Sherden, Weshesh and Shekelesh, the 
first two peoples mentioned had begun an eastward and south- 
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ward movement, doubtless impelled by pressure of other 
peoples advancing in their rear. Knowing nothing of their 
language or institutions, and having only a series of Egyp¬ 
tian reliefs, which depict these men, their costumes, weapons, 
ships and utensils, it is useless for us to speculate as to their 
racial aflBnities; but their immigration evidently is one of the 
earliest instances of that slow but resistless southern shift, 
which, first observable here, is traceable far down in Euro¬ 
pean history. Moving gradually southward in Syria, some 
I of these immigrants had now advanced perhaps as far as the 
I upper waters of the Orontes and the kingdom of Amor 
While the more venturesome of their ships were coasting 
along the Delta and stealing into the mouths of the river on 
plundering expeditions.^ They readily fell in with the plans 
of the Libyan leaders to invade and jjlunder the rich and 
fertile Delta. Meryey, the Libyan king, deposed after his 
i defeat by Merneptah, had been followed by one, Wermer, 
who in his turn”was succeeded by a king Themer, the leader 
of the present invasion of Egypt. By land and water they 
advanced into the western Delta where Ramses III promptly 
\met them and gave them battle near a town called *‘User- 
mare-Meriamon [Ramses III] is Chastiser of Temeh’^® 
, [Libya]. Their ships were destroyed or captured and their 
Urmy beaten back with enormous loss. Over twelve thousand 
(five hundred Were slain upon the field and at least a thou- 
‘sand captives were taken. Of the killed a large proportion 
were from the ranks of the sea-rovers.^ There was the 
usual triumph at the rp^ residence, when the king viewed 
the captives and the tropfif(g§"?rom the balcony of the palace, 
while his nobles rejoiced below.® Amon, who had granted 
I the great victory, did not fail to receive his accustomed 
I sacrifice of living victims,® and all Egypt rejoiced in re- 
I stored security, such that, as Ramses boasted, a woman 
might walk abroad as far as she wished with her veil raised 
without fear of molestation.’^ T o str engthen his frontier 
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a gfaiiist t he Libyans Ramses npw built a toww and. ^trpng^ 
tell Pamed after himself UjRon the western road whprejt 
left the Delta passed westward into the desert plateau. 
It was upon an elevated point known as the *‘Mount of,the 
Hwns of the Earth, ’ ’ already mentioned by Merneptah in his 
war-records.* 


^ ‘Meanwhile the rising tide from the north was threatening 
' gra^^ly t-p .overwhelm the Egyptian Empire; we have seen 
its'outermost waves breaking on the shores of the Delta. 
The advanced galleys and the land forces of the northern 
maritime peoples which supported the Libyans against 
Ramses III in the year five were but the premonitory skir¬ 
mish line of a far more serious advance, to which we have 
already adverted. It was now in full motion southward 
through Syria. Its hosts were approaching both by land, 
with their families in curious, heavy, two-wheeled ox-carts, 
and by sea in a numerous fleet that skirted the Syrian coast. 
Well armed and skilled in warfare as the invaders were, 
the Syrian city-states were unable to withstand their onset. 
cThey overran all the Hittite country of northern Syria as 
fas as Carcheraish on tha Euphrates, past Arvad on the 
Phoenician coast, and up the Orontes valley to the kingdom 
df Amor, which they devastated. The Syrian dominions^ 
ixil the mttites must have been lost and the Hittite power in^ 
S^JCia opEopletely broken. The fleet visited Alasa, or Cyprus; 
andnowhere was ail eifective resistance offered them. “ They\ 

\ came with fire, prepared before them, forward to Egypt. \ 
support was P^iet, Tljgkel, Shekelesh, Denjen | 
I and AYeshes h. These lands were united and they laid their \ 
ihands upon the land as far as the circle of the earth.I 
I “The countries^ which came from their isles in the midst of 
the se a, t^y^advanced to Egypt, their hearts relying upon 
their arms.”® In Amor they established a central camp and] 
apparently halted for a time.** 
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I ni threw hthiBelf with great energy Into the 

IptGp^Mhm for repeJling the attack. He fortified his 
Syrian frontier and rapidly gathered a fleet, which he dis¬ 
tributed in the northern harbours.^ From his palace bal¬ 
cony he personally superintended the equipment of the 
infantry,® and when all was in readiness he set out for 
Syria to load the campaign himself. Where the land-battle 
took place we are unable to determine, but as thq North - 
erners bad advanced to Amor, it was at most not further 
nojth than that region. We le am nothing from Ramses 
Ill’s records concerning it beyond vague and general state¬ 
ments of the defeat of the enemy, although in his reliefs 
we see his Sherden mercenaries breaking through the scat¬ 
tered lines of the enemy and plundering their ox-carts, bear¬ 
ing the women and children and the belongings of the North¬ 
erners. As there were Sherden among the invaders, Ramses 
Ill’s mercenaries were thus called upon to fight their own 
countrymen. Ramses was also able to reach t h e scene o f 
t he nayal battle , probably^iii^ one of t he northern harbours 
o n the co ast of Phmnicia, early enough to participate in the 
action from tlfe""neighbouring shore. He had manned his 
fleet with masses of the dreaded Egyptian archers, whose fire 
f was so effective that the ranks of the heavy armed North¬ 
erners were completely decimated before they could ap- 
l proach within boarding distance. This fire was augmented 
and rendered still more effective by bodies of Egyptian 
archers whom Ramses stationed along the shore, he himself 
personally drawing his bow against the hostile fleet. As 
the Egyptians then advanced to board, the enemy’s ships 
were thrown into confusion (Pig. 173). **Oapsi 2 ed apd 
jmrishjlng in their places, their hearts are taken, their souls 
fly aWay, and their weapons are cast out upon the sea. 

, His arrows pierce whomsoever he will among them, and he 
, who is hit falls into the water.”® ”They were dragged, 
overturned and laid low upon the beach; slain and made 
heaps from stern to bow of their galleys, while all their 
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things were cast npon the waters, for a r6m0MbrBBC& 0f 
Egypt/’* Those who escaped the fleet and swam ashore, 
were captured by the waiting Egyptians on the beach. Jfi 
t hese two engagements Jhe Ph araoh struck his form id^Mo 
enemy so decisive a blow that his suzerainty, at least as f^r 
n orth a s Amor, could not be questioned by the invade^. 
They continued to arrive in Syria, but tenses Ul’s double 
vj gtory mad e these new settlers and their new settlements 
vassals of Egypt, paying tribute into the treasury oflhe 
Pharaoh. The Egyptian Empire in Asia had again becn^ 
saved and Ramses returned to his Delta lesidcnce to enjoy? 
a well earned triumph. 

He was now given a short respite, during which he seems 
not to have relaxed his vigilance in the least. This was 
well, for another migration of the peoples in the far west 
caused an overflow which again threatened the Delta. The 
Meshwesh. a tribe living behind the Libyans, that is, on the 
west of them, were the cause of the trouble. The Ijibyans 
had undoubtedly received a chastisement in the fifth year 
of Ramses III such that they liad no immediate dcsiie to 
repeat their attempt upon the Delta; but the Meshwesh 
umiadadrihe Libyan country and laid it waste,* thus forcing 
the unfortunate Libyans into an alliance against Egypt.’ 
Other tribes were involved, but the leader of the move¬ 
ment was Meshesher, son of Keper, king of the Mesh- 
we&h, whose firm purpose was to migrate and settle in the 
Delta. “The hostile foe had taken counsel again to spend 
their lives in the confines of Egypt, that they might take 
the hjlls and plains as their own districts.’’^ “ ‘We will 
settle in Egypt, so spake they with one accord, and they 
continuously entered the boundaries of Egypt.’ By the 

{ welfth month in Ramses’ eleventh year they had begun 
he invasion, entering along the western road as in the 
time of l^emepte h and investing the f ortress of Hatsho. 
some eleven miles from the edge of the desert plateau, near 
the canal called “The Water of Re.’’ ^mses attacke d 
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them under the walls of Hatalio, fro^ the ramparts of 
which th e Egyptian . garrisom poiired a destrucEve ar cher y 
fire iajfeo. the ranks of the Meshwesh, already discomfited 
by the Pharaoh’s onset. The invaders were thus thrown 
into a tumultuous rout and received the fire of another 
neighbouring stronghold as they fled.* Ramses pressed 
the pursuit for eleven miles along the western road to the 
margin of the plateau, thus fairly driving the invaders out 
of the country.'* He halted at the fortified town and station, i 
“Town [or House] of Uscrmar e-Meriamon [Ramses HI], “I 
which, it will be reme'inbered^ he had founded upon someji 
high point at the edge of the plateau, the “Mount of the 
Horns of the Earth.” Meshesher, the chief of the Mesh- 
wesh, was slain and his father Koper was captured,* two 
thousand one hundred and seventy five of their followers 
fell, while two thousand and fifty two, of i whom over a 
fourth were females, were taken captive.^ Ramses tells 
of the disposition which he made of these captives: “I 
|SettIed their leaders in strongholds in my name.* I gave 
|to them captains of archers and chief men of the tribes, 
fcranded and made into slaves, impressed with my name; 
•their wives and their children likewise.”* Nearly a thon- 
*sand of the Meshwesh were assigned to the care of a temple- 
Ijherd called “Ramses III is the Conqueror of the Meshwesh 
Hat the Waters of Re.”® Similarly he established in cele¬ 
bration of his victory an annual feast which he called in his 
temple calendar, “Slaying of the Meshwesh”;^ and he 
assumed in his elaborate titulary after his name the epithets, 

I “Protector of Egypt, Guardian of the Countries, Conqueror 
I of the MesliwCvsh, Spoiler of the Land of Temeh.”® The^ 
we^ m tribes had t hus be en h urledJ)agk from the borders 
o f the Delta for the third successive, time, and I^mses had 
no occasion to app rehend any further aggressions-froiii .that 
quarter. The expansiva power . of t^ Libyan peoples, 
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although by no means exiiausted, now no longer appeared 
in united national action, but as they had done from pre¬ 
historic times they continued to sift gradually into the Delta 
in scattered and desultory migration, not regarded by the 
Pharaoh as a source of danger. 

The commotion among the northern maritime peoplesi\ 
although cheeked by Ramses ITT upon his Syrian frontier! 
had evidently greatly disturbed the vassals of Egyjit there. 
Whether as of old in the days of ITittite aggression the 
king of Amor had made common cause with the invader we 
cannot now discern; but following closely upon the last 
Libyan campaign, Ramses found it necessary to appear 
in Amor with his army. The limits and the course of the 
campaign are but obscurely hinted at in the meagre records 
now surviving.* He stormed at least five strong cities, one j 
of which was jn Amor; another dejiicted in Ramses’ reliefs [ 
as surrounded by water was perhaps Kadesh; a third, rising i 
upon a hill, cannot be identified; and both of the remaining i 
two, one of which was called Ercth,* were defended by Hit- * 
tites. He probably did not penetrate far into the Ilittite ter¬ 
ritory, altliough its cities were rapidly falling away from the 
Hittite king and much weakened by the attacks of the sea- 
peoples. It was the last hostile passage between the Pharaoh 
and the Ililtites; both empires were swiftly declining to their 
full," and in the annals of Egypt we nevei’ again hear of the 
Ilittites in Syria. Ramses places in his lists® of conquered 
regions the cities of northern Syria to the Euphrates, includ¬ 
ing all that the Empire had ever ruled in its greatest days. 
These lists, however, are largely copied from those of his 
great predecessors, and we can place no confidence in them. 
He now organized the Asiatic possessions of Egypt as stably 
as possible, the boundary very evidently not being any fur¬ 
ther north than that of Merneptah, that is, just including 


the Amorite kingdom on the upper Orontes. To ensure the 
stability which he desired he built new fortresses wherever 
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I necessary iii S^ria and Palestine;^ somewhere in Syria he 
j also erected a temple of Aippn, containing a great image of 
the state god, before which the Asiatic dynasts were obliged 
to declare their fealty to Ramses by depositing their tribute 
in its presence every year.* Communication with Syria 
was facilitated by the excavation of a great well in the desert 
of Ayan,* east of the Delta, supplementing the watering 
stations established there by Seti I. Only a revolt of the 
Beduin of Seir interrupted the peaceful government of the 
Pharaoh in Asia from this time forth. ^ 

The influence of Egyptian commerce and administration 
in Syria was evident in one important particular especially, 
for it was now that the cumbrous and inconvenient clay tablet 
was gradually supplemented in Syria by the handy papyrus 
on which the Phoenician rulers began to keep tlieir accounts. 
To supply the demand the pap 5 Tus factories of the Delta were 
I exporting their products in exchange for Phoenician commod- 
f ities.* It was of course impracticable, if not impossible, for 
the Phoenicians to keep rapid daily records on paper with pen 
and ink in the cuneiform hand which was totally unsuited 
to such writing materials. With the papyrus paper, there¬ 
fore, the hand customarily written upon it in Egypt now 
made its way into Phoenicia, where before the tenth cen¬ 
tury B. C. it developed into an alphabet of consonants, which 
was quickly transmitted to the Ionian Greeks and thence 
to Europe. 


The chief function of an oriental despotism, the collec¬ 
tion of tribute and taxes, now proceeded with the greatest 
re^larity. “I taxed them, for their impost every 
says Ramses, every town by its name gathered toge^ther 
hearing their tribute.”® The suppression of occasional dis- 
^ orders in Nubia^ caused no disturbance of the profound 
I peace which now settled down upon the Empire. Ramses 
himself depicts it thus: “I made the woman of E gypt tP 
,gcijsiih«4iiwjQyexed^,^^^ to the place she desired, for no 
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stranxer, nor any one upon the road moles W her. I made 
the iniantiy and chanotry to dwell at home in my tune ^ 



was no enemy from rKush, nor foe from Syria’ fheir . 
bows and their weapons reposed in their magazines, while 
they were satisfied and drunk with joy. Their wives were 
with them, their children at their side; they looked not be¬ 
hind them, but their hearts were confident, for ! was with 
them as the defence and protection of their limbs. I„,^s- 
tained alive the whole land, whether foreigners, common 
folk, citizens or people male or female. I took a man out 
of his misfortune and I gave him breath. I rescued him 
from the oppressor who was of more account that he. I 
set each man in his security in their towns; I sustained 
alive others in the hall of petition. 1 settled the land in 
the place where it was laid waste. The land was well satis¬ 
fied in my reign. 

Intercourse and commerce with the outside world were 
now fostered by the Phafabli as in the great days of the Em¬ 
pire. The temples of Amon, Ke and Ptah had each its own 
deet upon the Mediterranean or the Ped Sea, transporting to 
• the„,gpd’s treasury the products of Phoinicia, Syria and 
P.Wlt.2 Pamses exploited the copper mines of Atika, a 
region somewhere in the Peninsula of Sinai, sending a spe¬ 
cial expedition thither in galleys from some Ped Sea port. 
They returned with great quantities of the metal which the 
Pharaoh had displayed under the palace balcony that all the 
people might see it.® To the malachite workings of the Pen- 
insifla he likewise sent his messengers, who brought back 
plentiful returns of the costly mineral for the king’s splendid 
gifts to the gods.^ A more important expedition consisting 
of a fleet of large ships was sent on the long voyage to, Punt. 
The canal from the Nile through the Wadi Tumilat to the 
Red Sea, existent long before this age (see p. 188), was now 
seemingly stopped up and in disuse, for Parnses’ ships, 
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after a successful voyage, returned to some harbour opposite 
Coptos, wliere the entire cargo of the fleet was disembarked, 
loaded on donkeys and brought overland to Coptos. Here 
it was reembarked upon the river and floated down stream to 
the royal residence in the eastern DeltaJ N ^i^a tion 
now perh^s on a larger and more el^orate. scale.(^n 
thaiTunder the great Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dypasty. 
Ramses tells of a sacred bargetpf ,4l^^9.S, which 

was two hundred and twenty four feet long, built in his 
yards, of enormous timbers of cedar of Lebanon.® 
f' The Pharaoh^s wealth now enabled him to undertake 
porks of public utility and improvement. Throughout the 
(kingdom, and especially in Thebes and the royaH^ideiice, 
he planted numerous trees, which under a sky so prevail¬ 
ingly cloudless as that of Egypt, offered the people grate¬ 
ful^ shade, in a land devoid of natural forests.'* He also 
resumed building, which had been at a standstill since the 
death'of Ramses II. On the western plain of Thebes, at 
the point now called Medinet Habu, he built a large and 
^^Jfndid temple (Figs. 174-5) to Amon'* which he began 1 
’"early in his reign. As the temple was extended and en- \ 
larged from rear to front the annals of his campaigns found ^ 
place on the walls through successive years following the' 
growth of the building until the whole edifice became a vast 
record of the king’s achievements in war which the modern 
visitor may read, tracing it from year to year as he passes 
from the earliest halls in the rear to the latest courts and 
pylon at the front. Here he may see the hordes of the 
North in battle with Ramses’ Sherden mercenaries, who 
break through and plunder the heavy ox-carts of thb in¬ 
vaders, as we have already noticed. The first naval battle 
on salt water, of which we know anything, is here depicted, 
and in these reliefs we may study the armour, clothing, 
weapons, war-ships and equipment of these northern 
peoples with whose advent Europe for the first time emerges 
upon the stage of the early world.® There was a sacred 
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lake before the tcn)ple with an elaborate garden, extensive 
out-buildings and magazines, a palace of the king with 
massive stone towers in connection with the temple struc¬ 
ture, and a wall around the whole forming a great com¬ 
plex which dominated the whole southern end of the west¬ 
ern plain of Thebes, whence from the summits of its tall 
pylons one might look northward along the stately line of 
mortuary temples, built by the emperors. It thus formed, 
as it still does, the southern terminus and the last of that 
imposing array of buildings, and suggests to the thoughtful 
visitor the end of the long line of imperial Pharaohs, of 
whom Ramses III was indeed the last. Other buildings of 
his have for the most part perished; a small temple of 
Ampn at Kamak (Fig. 183), which Ramses, quite sensible 
oT^tiie hopelessness of any attempt to rival the vast Kar- 
nak halls, placed across the axis of the main temple there, 
still bears witness to his good sense in this respect.^ Some 
small additions to the Karnak temple,^ besides that of Mut 
on the south of the Karnak group,-’ a small sanctuary for 
Khonsu only begun by Ramses III sanctuaries of which\ 
little or no trace has been discovered at Memphis and Heli¬ 
opolis,® and many chapels to various gods throughout the 
land ® have for the most part perished entirely or left but 
slight traces. In the residence city he laid out a magnificent 
quarter for Amon; “it was furnished with large gardens 
and places for*walking about, with all sorts of date groves 
bearing their fruits, and a sacred avenue brightened with 
the flowers of every land.’”' The quarter possessed nearly 
eight thousand slaves for its service.* He also erected 
in the* city a temple of Sutekh in the temenos of Ramses 
II’s temple.® The art displayed by these buildings, in so 
far as they have survived, is clearTy ln A decadent-stage. 
The' lines are heavy and indolent, the colonnades have 
none of the old time soaring vigour, springing from' 
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Gie pavement and ciirrying the beholder eye involun¬ 
tarily aloft; but they visibly labour under the burden 
imposed upon them and clearly express the sluggish 
spirit of the decadent architect who designed them. The 
work also is careless and slovenly in execution. The 
reliefs which cover the vast surfaces of the Medinet H^bu 
temple are with few exceptions but weak imitations of the 
fine sculptures of Seti I at Karnak, badly drawn and exe¬ 
cuted without feeling. Only here and there do we find a 
flash of the old-time power, as in the representation of 
Ramses hunting the wild bull (Pig. 176) on the walls of 
this same temple, a relief which, in spite of some bad faults 
in the drawing, is a composition of much strength and feel¬ 
ing, with a notable sense of landscape. A bold and entirely 
new eifort of the time is the representation of the Pharaoh's 
naval victory on the Syrian coast (Fig. 173), a relief re¬ 
quiring some originality and invention, but too involved 
for strength and effect. 

The imitation so evident in the art of Ramses Ill’s reign 
is characteristic of the time in all respects. The records of 
the reign are but weak repetitions of the earlier royal en¬ 
comiums, embellished with figures so extremely far-fetched 
as to be often unintelligible. It was with a feeling of de¬ 
pression not easily shaken off that the author emerged from 
months of application to the vast walls of the Medinet Habu 
temple covered with hundreds on hundreds of lines of arid 
verbiage ever reiterating the valour of the king on this or 
that occasion in conventional terms which dropped from 
the pen of the fawning scribe, as such words had done for 
centuries. Taking up any given war, one finds thai after 
working through difficult inscriptions covering several 
thousand square feet of wall surface, the net result is but a 
meagre and bald account of a great campaign the facts of 
which are scattered here and there and buried so deeply be¬ 
neath scores of meaningless conventional phrases that they 
can be discovered only with the greatest industry. The inspir^ 
„ ingfigure of a young and active Pharaoh hurrying his armies * 
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from frontier to frontier of his empire and repeatedly 
hurling, back the most formidable invasions Egypt had ever 
suffered, awoke no response in the conventional soul of the 
priestly scribe, whose lot it was to write the record of these 
things for the temple wall. He possessed only the worn 
and long spent currency of the older dynasties from which 
he drew whole hymns, songs and lists to be furbished up 
and made to do service again in perpetuating the glory of 
a really able and heroic ruler. Perhaps we should not com¬ 
plain of the scribe, for the king himself considered it his 
highest purpose to restore and reproduce the times of 
Ramses II. His own name was made up of the first half 
of Ramses II’s throne-name, and the second half of his 
personal name; he named his children and his horses after 
those of Ramses II, and like him, he we"' followed on his 
campaigns by a tame lion who trotted beside his chariot on 
the march. The achievements of Ramses III were entirely 
dictated by tlie“cifcumstances in which he found himself, 
ra'tlier *than by ahy positive tendencies in his own character. 
But it must be admitted that he was confronted b'^ a situa¬ 
tion against which he could have done littxe ev( i il he had 
attempted to make head against it. i' 11 immediate danger 
ffom without had now apparently disappeared, but the 
nation was slowly declining as a result of decay from within. 
While Ramses III had shown himself fully able to cope 
with the assaults from the outside, he did not possess the 
qualities of virile independence which in some men would 
have dictated strenuous opposition to the prevailing ten¬ 
dencies of the time within the state. 

This* was especially evident in his attitude toward the 
religious conditions inherited from the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
We have already pointed out that Setnakht, Ramses Ill's 
father, gained the throne by conciliating the priesthoods, 
as so many of his successful predecessors had done. Ram¬ 
ses HI made no effort to shake off the priestly influences 
with which the crown was thus encumbered. The templeaA\ 
were fast becoming a grave political and economic m^[ace.|/^ 
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\In the face of this fact Ramses III continued the policy of 
mis ancestors, and with the most lavish liberality poured 
xhe wealth of the royal house into the sacred coffers. He 
himself says: *‘I did mighty deeds and benefactions, a nu¬ 
merous multitude, for the gods and goddesses of South and 
North. I wrought upon their images in the gold-houses, I 
built that which had fallen to ruin in their temples. I made 
houses and temples in their courts; I planted for them 
groves; I dug for them lakes; I founded for them divine 

f ifferings of barley and wheat, wine, incense, fruit, cattle 
ind fowl; I built the [chapels called] ‘Shadows of Re’ for 
heir districts, abiding, with divine offerings for every 
lay.”^ He is here speaking of the smaller temples of the 
country, while for the three great gods of the land: Amon, 
Re and Ptah, he did vastly more. The opulent splendour 
with which the rituals of these gods were daily observed 
beggars description. “I made for thee,” says Ramses to 
Amon, “a great sacrificial tablet of silver in hammered 
work, mounted with fine gold, the inlay figures being of 
Ketem-gold, bearing statues of the king of gold in ham¬ 
mered work, even an offering tablet bearing thy divine 
offerings, offered before thee. I made for thee a great 
vase-stand for thy forecourt, mounted with fine gold, with 
inlay of stone; its vases were of gold, containing wine and 
beer in order to present them to thee every morning. . . . 

I made for thee great tablets of gold, in beaten work, 
engraved with the great name of thy majesty, bearing my 
prayers. I made for thee other tablets of silver, in beaten 
work, engraved with the great name of thy majesty, with 
the decrees of thy house.”* All that the god used-Vas of 
the same richness;® Rainses says of his sacred barge: 
he^d fpr..thee thy augM^^^ ‘IJ^erhet,’ of Que hundred 
anjijyjpty Cflbits [nearly two hundred and twenty four feet 
length] |iBQiiihe,i:iy.ei*, of great cedars pf, the.TO^ dlpmain, 
of-^romarkahle size, overlaid with fine gold to the water 
Hne, like the barque of the sun, when he comes from the 
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east, and every one lives at tlie sight of him. A great shrinef 
was in the midst of it, of fine gold, with inlay of every costly! 
stone like a palace; rams ’-heads of gold from front to rear| 
fitted with urajus-serpents wearing crowns.In making 
the great temple balances for weighing the offerings to Re 
at Heliopolis nearly two Imndred and twelve pounds of 
gold and four hundred and sixty one pounds of silver were 
consumed.*' The reader may peruse pages of such descrip¬ 
tions in the great Papyrus Hari’is,'* of which we shall later 
give some account. 8uch magnificence, while it might fre¬ 
quently be due to incidental gifts of the king, must never¬ 
theless be supported by an enoi-mous income, derived from 
a vast fortune in lands, slaves and revenues. Thus, to 
the god Khnum at Elephantine, Ramses HI confirmed thei 
possession of both sides of the river from that city to^ 
Takompso, a strip over seventy miles in length, known to 
the Greeks as the Dodekaschoinos or Twelve Schceni.'* The 
records of Ramses HI for the first and only time in the 
course of Ejgyptian history, enable ns to determine the 
total amount of property owned and controlled by the 
temples. An inventory .in the Papyrus Harris covering 
almost all the temples of the country shows that they pos¬ 
sessed over one hundred and seven thousand slaves;-''’ that 
is, one person in every fifty fbTetghfy'of the population was 
temple property. The first figure is the more probable, so 
that in all likelihood one person in every fifty was a slave of 
some temple. The temples thus owned two percent of thepop- 
ujation. In lands we find the sacred endowments amounting to 
nearly three quarters of a million acres, that is, nearly one 
seve ith, or over fourteen and a half percent of the cultivable 
land of the country; and as some of the smaller temples 
like that of Khnum just mentioned, are omitted in the in¬ 
ventory it is safe to say that the total holdings of the temples 
amounted to fifteen percent of the available land of the 
country.® These are the only items in the temple estates 
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wjbidh oaik compared idth the total mitiosal 

woaltb and jr^soui^l but they by m means complete the 
list of property held by the temples. They owned nearly a 
half million head of large and small cattle; theirnftmhjped 
fleets nnmbered .eighty eight vessels, some fifty three work’ 
and ship-yaj^s consumed h portion of the raw ma- 
"lenals, whichiney received as income; while in Syria, Kush 
and Bgypt they owned in all one hundred and sixty nine 
"towns.* Wh^n we remember that all this vast property in 
"fiTland of less than ten thousand square miles and some five 
or six million inhabitants was entirely exempt from tax- 
atipn* it will be seen that the economic equilibrium of the 
state was endangered. 

These extreme conditions were aggravated by the fact 
that no proper proportion had been observed in the dis¬ 
tribution of gifts to the gods. By far too large a share of 
' them had fallen to the lot of Amon, whose insatiable priest- 
, hood had so gained the ascendancy that their claims on the 
! royal treasury far exceeded those of all other temples put 
] together. Besides the great group of temples at Thebes, 
the god possessed numerous other sanctuaries, chapels and 
statues, with their endowments scattered throughout the 
land.^ He had a temple in Syria,^ as we have already 
noticed, and a new one in Nubia,* besides those built there 
by Ramses II. In his twelfth year after the victorious 
conclusion of all his wars, the finally completed temple, 
which he had erected for Amon at Mcdinet Habu (Thebes), 
was inaugurated with a new and elaborate calendar of 
feasts, the record of which filled all one wall of the temple * 
for almost its entire length.* The feast of Opet, the greatest 
of Araon^s feasts, which in the days of Thutmose III was 
I eleven days long, is credited in this calendar with twenty 
four days; and summarizing the calendar as far as pre¬ 
served, we find that there was an annual feast day of Amon 
on average every three days, not counting the monthly 
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' of 'SO that the feaSt of^'ppet 

, seren days; long and the feast of his own ^roxi^tldh;^ wh%h 
’ sted but one day as prescribed by the calendar, finally 
ntinued for twenty days each year.* Little wonder that 
:he records of a band of workmen in the Theban necropolis 
under one of Bamses Til’s successors show almost as many 
\holidays as -working days.® All these lengthened feasts ofi 
course mean increased endowment and revenue for the ser*j 
‘ vice of Amon. The treasure rooms of this Medinet Habu 
temple still stand, and their walls bear testimony to the 
■ lavish wealth with which they were filled.^ Eamses himself 
« in another record says: “I filled its treasury with th 
jproducts of the land of Egypt: gold, silver, every costl; 

(stone by the hundred-thousand. Its granary was overflo 
ing with barley and wheat; its lands, its herds, their m 
titudes were like the sand of the shore. I^taxed for it t 
i Southland as.well.aa..the.Northland: Nubia and Svria came 

P *'■> I ' <v ,, I , V t u * -I.J.Tl « »J"f *• < 

to it, bearing their impost. iLwas filled with captives, 
t^cBl thou gayest me among the Nine Bo;ys, and with 
classes [successive enforced levies], which I created by the 
ten-thousand. ... I multiplied the divine offering^ pn 
Isdnted before thee, of bread, wine, beer and fat geese 
f numerous oxen, bullocks, calves, cows, white oryxes an 
Igazelles offered in his slaughter yard.’’* As in the day 
pf the Eighteenth Dynasty conquerors, the bulk of the spoi 
ffrom his wars went into the treasury of Amon.® The resul’ 
of this long continued^ollc^was"inevifaBle. Of the nearly 
three (]juarters of a million acres of landTield by the templee, 
Amon owned over five hundred and eighty three thousand, 
over five times as much as his nearest competitor, Be 
Heliopolis, who had only one hundred and eight thousand*; 
and over nine times the landed estate of Ptah of Meniphis-T 
Of the fifteen percent of the lands of the entire country held 
by all the temples, Amon thus owned over two thirds. 'Whili^ 
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/ a 3 we have stated, the combined temples owned in slaves 
I not more than two percent ot the whole population, Amon 
I held probably one and a half percent, in number over 
f eighty six thousand five hundred, which exceeded by seven 
times the number owned by lie. ‘ In other items of wealth 
the same proportion is observable; Amon owned five great 
herds, numbering over four hundred and twenty one thou¬ 
sand large and small cattle, of the less than half a million 
head held by all the temples; of five hundred and thirteen 
temple gardens and groves, Amon owned four hundred and 
thirty three; of the fleet of temple ships, numbering eighty 
eight, all but five were the property of Amon; and forty 
six work shops of the fifty three owned by the temples were 
his.® He was the only god possessing towns in Syria and 
Kush, of which he had nine, but in towns of Egypt he was 
stt^assed by Ee. who owned one hundred ^nd" three, as 
against only fifty six held hy Anion. As we know nothing 
of the "Size and value of these towns, the number is hardly 
significant in .lew of the immense superiority of Amon in 
acreage of temple lands. In income Amon received an 
annuaj.item of twenty six thousand grains of gold, which 
none of the other temples received. This doubtless came 
from the “gold country of Amon,” of which he had gained 
possession toward the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty, as 
we have seen. In silver, his income exceeded by seventeen 
times, ip copper by twenty one times, in cattle by seven 
times, in wine by nine times, in ships by ten times, the 


income of all the other temples combined.® Hjs,..estate and\ 
his revenues, second .onls.te.,flipsejoyhe kmj, now assu^ 
an impQrtnut.e<SC 0 W.i 6 .rJ$,,jn the.st^^^^ and ,ftg.JBolitica|; 
.E 92 ?l...'?\elded. by a cogamite.Pf, mests whg.controljejjj 
5?!®^ Walthwas fr 9 JB,» 9 js..on a.%ee whiskn«tEte^^^ 
Vithant. compro mising w itb .il.flnd. cont in- 
nally coneiliating it, no Pharaoh could haygjailod long, ’ 
although the current conclusion that the gradual usurpa-\ 
tibn of power and final as sumption of th e throne by the ) 
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Hif li Priest of Am on was due solely to Hie wealft jJIjuod 
18 not supported by our results. Oflier fbroesroontrib- 
uted largely to mis result, as we shall see. Among these 
was the gradual extension of Amon’s-influence to the other. 
tem^silBd^irJ^ His „mgh 

head of all the pries'&ods 
9tJ^; i^the_lEneteen^^^^ Dynasty ^ he hM^med 
hereditary hold imon his office; his Theban 


e now 


became iST sac erjotaji capil^ T where the records pf the 
other temples w eralenthii^prjesthood was ^ven mpj:e.or 
le ss super vision over fteir administration,* and the furtive 
^poweF*of'‘Xmon was thus gradually extended over all the 
sacred estates in the land. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as is commonly done, that 
Bamses III was solely or even chiefly responsible for these 
conditions. However lavish his contributions to the sacer- 
.dotal wealth, they never could have raised it to the propor- 
jtions which we have indicated. This is as true of the for¬ 
tune of Amon in particular as of the temple wealth in gen¬ 
eral. The gift of over seventy miles of Nubian Nile shores • 
(the Dodekaschoinos) to Khnum by Ramses III was but 
the confirm^,tiQii„by..him P'f an old title; and the enormous 
endoOT,e?^lt.enuj^^^ great .j^pyria^fia^is,. tog 

supposed to bp,tb§,.gjif.fe.p|..B.ams.ea, IIi, ar,e but inyestpiipB 
of me old sacerdotal estates, in the possession of Jlte 
temjgil^aj^cp^^^ These long misunderstood 

Inventories are the source of the above statistics, whidh 
reveal to us the situation and they show that it was am 

Sieritgl^tuatigB. the.. 

M. Ninete gu^Pyu^^^^^ beginui n-g-aa egat 
as far back as Thuttnose III, who presented^EK^’lroTOSjul 
Svna to Amom Bv irenerations of this poUcy „the vas** 
weaM of the templeinad gradually bee.n aocumplatedj am 
ag^st the insatiable priesthoods long accustome d to th ^ 
graliEca^-bTTinlimlter exahtions, 
an3Tnde§d^*d!d' nbf attempt to make a stand, dn the coi 

^*'****^ Vl I *•/•'«• y. f' '‘T’T " 
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trajy, as we jhave seea, being evidently in need of saoei^ptal 
I support to maintain himself, 

/ tradit iona l policy. Yet his treasu^,,l^n 4 i hpye jorely felt 
I th^raughte upon it^ with its income gradually shrinking, 
while the demands upon it in nowise relaxed. Although 
we know that pa 3 Tnents from the government treasury were 
as slow in ancient, as they have been until recently in 
, modern Egypt, yet, making all due allowance for this fact, 
it can hardly be an accident that under the reign of Ramses 
III we can follow the painful struggles of a band of necrop¬ 
olis workmen in their endeavours to secure the monthly 
fifty sacks of grain due them. Month after month they are 
obliged to resort to the extremest measures, climbing the 
necropolis wall and driven by hunger, threatening to storm 
the very granary itself if food is not given them. Told 
by the vizier himself that there is nothing in the treasury 
or deceived by the glib promises of some intermediate scribe 
they would return to their daily task only to find starvation 
forcing them to throw down their work and to gather with 
cries and tumult at the office of their superior, demanding 
their monthly rations.* Thus while the poor in the employ 
of the state were starving at the door of an empty treasury, 
the store-houses of the gods were groaning with plenty, and 
Amon was yearly receiving over two hundred and five 
thousand bushels of grain for the offerings at his annual 
feasts alone.® 

The only forces which Ramses HI and his contemjporaries 
yonjd bring-feto play against the, powerful pries^tly coteries 
were tJ)e..nnffl,erojs forei^^ %jlajes owned by 

the crown. These, branded with the name of the kingv were 
poured into the ranks of the army in large numbers,® aug¬ 
menting the voluntary service of the mercenaries already 
there. The armies wi th which Ramse s HI bejt off the 
assailants of his empire were, as we haveliKSady remarked, 
Wely-wadeo^intlflraieLers, and ^jBanterswnstantly 
increaBed^B tlig_£haiBah. iPimd Mmae.lf less and leas able 

^Irtnan, Life in Ancient Egypt, 124-120. *IV, 174. «TV, 405. 
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to maintain the mastery in a situation of ever inerecusing 

“3. .?ssE!Ka^:^irwa8 ..monjoSOElto 
su rrounHI bis person mth. numbers of Jbeite^Joreign.. slaves. 
A class of personal attendants, already known in the Middle 
Kingdom by a term which we may best translate as “but¬ 
ler,*^ originally rendered service to the table and larder of 
the nobles or the king. These slaves in Ramses Ill’s ser¬ 
vice were largely natives of Syria, Asia Minor and Libya, 
especially Syria, and as the king found them more and more 
useful, they gradually, although only slaves, gained high', 
office in the state and at the court. It was a situation, as 
Erman has remarked, precisely like that at the court pf ' 
the Egyptian sultans of the Middle Ages. Of eleven such 
“butlers” known to us in the service of Ramses JIT, five 
were foreigners in places of power and influence,’ and we 
shall soon have occasion to observe the prominent role they 
played at a fatal crisis in his reign. While all was out¬ 
wardly splendour and tranquillity and the whole nation was 
celebrating the king who had saved the Empire, the forces 
o? decay which had for generations been slowly gaLfEerme 
in the state were rapidly reaching the acute stage. An ins a- 
fiable" and insidious priesthood commanding enormous 
wealth, a foreign army ready to serve the master who .paid 
most liberally, and a personal following of alien slaves 
whdsir lidelity likewise depended entirely upon the imme¬ 
diate gain in view,-these were the .factors whi^.^^lgr^s 
III was co nstantly forced to manixmlate and,,employ,, each 
against.., thV. others, iyd-..to these the host of royal^la- 
tives and depeml^ts, who were perhaps of all the mpst dan¬ 
gerous element in the situation, and we shall not wonder at 
the outcome. 

While the whole situation abounded in unhealthy symp¬ 
toms, the first specific instance of the danger inherent in 
it, which we are able to discern, is the revolt of Ramses’ 
vizier, who shut himself up in the Delta city of Athnbis; 
b^ he had miscalculated the power at his command; the 
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and Jlw_riyoIt suppressed.' 
,J&9S^..4»4.'iMliW.dJrj!«ai^ -Wf a&«.u?,, restored. As 
the thirtieth anniversary of the king’s appointment as 
crown prince approached, elaborate preparations were made 
for its commemoration. He sent his new vizier, Ta, south¬ 
ward in the year twenty nine to collect the processional 
images of all the gods who participated in a celebration of 
the usual splendour at Memphis.^ Something over a year 
after this stately commemoration, as the old king was begin¬ 
ning to feel his years, a more serious crisis developed. The 
harem, the source of so many attempts against the throne, 
was the origin of the trouble. In the early orient there is 
always among the many mothers of the king’s children a 
princess or queen who feels that her son has a better claim 
to the succession than the son of the fortunate rival, who 
has succeeded in gaining for him the nomination as the 
king’s successor. Such a queen in Ramses Ill’s harem, 
named Tiy, now began furtive efforts to secure for her 
son, Pehtewere, the crown, which had been promised to 
another prince.* A plot against the old king’s life was rap- 
, idly .formed, and Tiy enlisted as her chief coadjutors the 
‘‘chief of the chamber,” Pebekkamen, and a royal butler 
named Mesedsure. With oriental superstition, Pebekkamen 
first procured an outfit of magical waxen figures of gods 
and men, by which he believed he was empowered to dis¬ 
able or evade the people of the harem guard, who might 
otherwise have discovered and intercepted one of their 
numerous messages necessary to the development of the 
plot. Pebekkamen and Mesedsure then secured the coop¬ 
eration of ten harem officials of various ranks, foaSp royal 
butlers, an overseer of the treasury, a general in the army 
named Peyes, three royal scribes in various offices, Pebek¬ 
kamen’s own assistant, and several subordinate officials. As 
most of these people were in the personal service of the 
Pharaoh, the dangerous character of the complot is evident. 
Six wives of the officers of the harem gate were won to 

* IV, 381. »IV, 335,- 413-15. > All the following, from IV, 416-456. 
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the enterprise, and they proved very useful in securing the 
transmission of messages from inmates of the harem to their 
relatives and friends outside. Among these inmates was 
the sister of the commander of archers in Nubia, who smug¬ 
gled out a letter to her brother and thus gained his support. 
All was npe for a revolt and revolution outside the palace, 
intended to^liccompahy the murder of the king and enable 
the conspirators the moire easily to seize the government and 
pface their pretender, Pentewere, on the throne. At this 
I juncture the brng’^s party gained full information of the 
! conspiracy, the attempt on the king’s life was foiled, the 
I plans for revolt were checkmated, and the people involved 
i in the treason were all seized. The old Pharaoh, sorely 
shaken by the ordeal, and possibly suffering bodily injury 
from the attempted assassination, immediately appointed a 
special court for the trial of the conspirators. The very 
words of the commission empowering this court indicate 
his probable consciousness that he would not long survive 
the shock, while at the same time they lay upon the judges a 
responsibility for impartial justice on the merits of the case, 
with a judicial objectivity which is remarkable in one who 
held the lives of the accused in his unchallenged power and 
'had himself just been the victim of a murderous assault 
at their hands. The king thus commissioned this special 
court: “I commission the judges [here follows a list of 
their names and offices], saying; *As for the words which 
the people have spoken, I know them not. Go ye and ex- 
ainine them. When ye go and ye examine them, ye shall 
cause to die by their own hand those who should die without 
my knowing it. Ye shall execute punishment upon the 
j others likewise without my knowing it. . . . Give heed,and 

( Have a S^'re lest ye execute punishment upon [anyone] 
unjustly. . . . K03C..I.,say to you in very truth, as for all 
that Mlhecn„ done, and those who have done it, let aU that 
they,have,tootheir own heads; while I am pro¬ 
tected, and, defended while I am aniong fte iust 

kings,., wha-are before Amon-Be, king of gods, and before 
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the king^s dosing words possibly indicate that he expected 
his demise to occur before the conclusion of the trials.^ 

The c ourt thus commissioned consisted pi,|our.temoMcials, 
seven of whom were joyal “butlers,” and among these were 
*aXibyan, a Lycian, a Syrian named Maharbaal (*‘Baal 
hastens”), and another foreigner, probably from Asia 
Minor. We see how largely the Pharaoh depended in his 
e:xtremity upon the purcfhased fidelity of these foreign 
slaves. The fiaceid character of the judges and the dan¬ 
gerous persistence of the accused is shown by a remarkable 
incident which now followed the appointment of the court. 
Some of the women conspirators, le'd by tlie general, Peyes, 
gained such influence over the bailiffs in charge of the pris- 
^ oners that they went with Peyes and the women to the 
i houses of two of the judges, who, with amazing indiscretion, 

\ received and caroused with them. The two indiscreet 
, judges, with one of their colleagues, who was really inno¬ 
cent, and the t\yo bailiffs, wore immediately put on trial. 
The innocence ot me tliird judge was made evident and he 
was acquitted, but the others wore found guilty, and were 
sentenced to have their ears and noses cut off. Imme-. 
diately following the execution of the sentence, one of the 
unfortunate judges committed suicide.^ The trials of the 
^conspirators continued with regularity, and from the rec- 
^brds of three different prosecutions* we are able to trace 
the conviction of thirty twq„ officials of all ranks including 
the unhappy young pretender himself, who was "doubtless 
only an unfortunate tool, and the audacious Peye^ the 
general who had compromised the two judges. The records 
of the trial of queen Tiy herself are not preserved, so that 
we cannot determine her fate, but we have no reason to sup¬ 
pose that it was better than that of all the others, who, as 
ordered by the king, were allowed to take their own lives. 
Meantime the thirty second anniversary of the Pharaoh’s 
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accession was celebrated with the gorgeous twenty days* 
feast customary since his twenty second year.* But the 
old king survived only twenty days more and before the 
prosecution of his would-be assassins was ended he passed 
away (1167 B. C.) having ruled thirty one years and forty 
days. ""1 

* IV, 837. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

H 

THE FALL OF THE EMPIKE 

The desith of Ramses Ill introduced a long line of nine 
wea kl ings all of whom bore the great name Ramses. They 
were far from bearing it worthily, and under them the 
waning power of the Pharaohs declined swiftly to its fall 
in a few decades. We see Ramses IV, the son of Ramses 
III, struggling feebly with the hopeless situation which 
he inherited about 1167 B. C. Immediately on his accession 
the ne^ king prepared in his own behalf and that of his 
Jather, one of the most remarkable documents which has 
reached us from the civilization of ancient Egypt. In order 
that his father might prosper among the gods and that he 
himsdf might gain the benefit of his father’s favour among 
them, the young king compiled for burial with the departed 
Pha raoh a list of the deceased’s good works. It contained 
an enormous inventory of Ramses Ill’s gifts to the three 
chief divinities of the nation; Amon of Thebes, Re of Heli¬ 
opolis and Ptah of Memphis, as well as those also to the 
minor gods, in so far as the data could be obtained; be- . 
sides a statement of his achievements in war and of his ' 
benefactions toward the people of his empire. All this 
recorded on papyrus formed a huge roll one hundred and 
thirty feet long containing one hundred and seventeen col¬ 
umns about twelve inches high. It is now called Papyrus 
andis the largest document which has descend^ to 
us from the early orient.^ As the gifts enumerated therein 
are largely the long inherited estates of the gods merely 
con£^ed;by at his accession, t^is unique 

^o^ment enables us^ to determine the proportion of the 
wealth of ancient Egypt held by tlie temples, as the reader 

> I, IV, 151-412. 
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has already noticed in the preceding chapter. Acconjpanied 
by this extraordinary statement of his benefactions toward 
gods and men, Ramses III was laid in his tomb, in the 
lonely Valley of the Kings. Init^ jtocy. ip securing hjm„., 
u^mited favour with the gods there could be no doubt: and 
it c p ntamed so many prayers placed in the mouth of Ramses 
m 01:1 behalf of his son and successor that the gods, unable 
jtQ, resist the appeals of the favourite to whom they owed so 
much, would certainly grant liis son a long reign. Indeed^ 
itJs, clear that this motive was powerfully operative in the* 
production of the document. In this decadent age the 
Pharaoh was more dependent upon such means for the 
maintenance of his power than upon his own strong arm, 
and the huge papyrus thus becomes a significant sign of the 
times. At Abydos Ramses IV has left a unique prayer to 
Osiris, having the same practical purpose in view,—a 
prayer which he placed there in his fourth year: “Thou 
shalt double for me the long life, the prolonged reign of 
king Ramses II, the great god; for more are the mighty 
deeds and the benefactions which I do for thy house, in order 
to supply thy divine offerings, in order to seek every excel¬ 
lent thing, every sort of benefaction, to do them for thy 
sanctuary daily, during these four years, [more are they] * 
than those things which king Ramses II, the great god, did 
for thee in his sixty seven years. With fa ir promises of 
a long reign the insatiable priesthoods were extorting from 
^ impo ton^Pharaoh all they demanded, while he was 
satisfied with flie assur ed f avour of the gods. The sources 
of that virile political life that had sprung up with the ex- 
pulsion of the Hyksos were now exhausted. The vigourous 
grasp of affairs which had once enabled the Pharaoh to 
manipulate with ease the difficult problems of the dominant 
oriental state had now given way to an excessive devotion 
to religious works and superstitious belief in their effective¬ 
ness, which were rapidly absorbing every function of the 
state. Indeed, as we have before indicated, the state was 
' IV, 471. 
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rapi dly tQOvmg toward a condition in which its„,chjifij[ func¬ 
tion si^^ld be religious and sacerdotal, the assumption 

AmcaL-hut a.xery 

natural_and easy transition. 

^Taturaiiy the only work of Ramses IV, of which we 
know, is an enterprise for the benefit of the gods. Early in 
his second year¥e went out in person to the quarries of the 
Wadi Hammamat, five days from the Nile, to look for stone 
for his temple buildings, and he then followed this journey 
‘of inspection by a great expedition of over nine thousand 
men, which reached the quarries nearly two years later. 
Although maintained by a long train of pack-bearers and 
ten carts, each drawn by six yoke of oxen, yet no less than 
nine hundred of the expedition perished in the heat and 
exposure, being about ten percent of its people.* The desti¬ 
nation of the materials secured at so great cost is uncertain; 
the only surviving building of any extent erected by Ramses 
IV is the continuation of the rear chambers and the small 
hypostyle of the Khonsu temple at Thebes already begun 
by his father.^ Af^ an inglorious reign of s’x years he 
was_ succeeded in 1161 B. CL by the fifth Ramses, probably 
his son. The exploitation of the mines of Sinai now ceased,! 
. and the last Pharaonic name found there is that of Ramses' 
IV. In quick succession these feeble Raraessids now fol¬ 
lowed each other; after a few years a collateral line of the 
family gained the throne in the person of a usurper, prob¬ 
ably a grandson of Ramses III, who became Ramses VI, 
having succeeded in supplanting the son of Ramses V. The 
seventh and eighth Ramses quickly followed. They all ex¬ 
cavated tombs in the Valley of the Kings, but we know 
nothing of their deeds.® Now and again the obscurity 
lifts, and we catch fleeting glimpses of a great state totter¬ 
ing to its fall. Under Ramses VT, nevertheless, the tomb of 
Penno, one of his deputies at Ibrim, in Nubia, shows us a 
picture of peaceful and prosperous administration there 
under Egyptian officials who have now replaced the native 

»IV, 467-468. N «IV, 472. UV, 473 flf. 
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chief, the ruler of this locality at the close of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Penno’s family and relatives are found hold¬ 
ing the important offices of the region, and it is evident 
that Egyptian families have now migrated to Nubia and 
more fully Egj^ptianized the country than ever. Penno 
himself is sufficiently wealthy to erect a statue of Ramses 
VI in the temple at Derr, built by Ramses II, and to endow 
it with the income from six parcels of laud; whereupon 
the Pharaoh honours him with a gift of two vessels of silver, 
a distinction which the grateful Penno does not fail to re¬ 
cord in his tomb.* 

From the. close of Ramses Ill’s reign to the first years 
of Ramses IX, only some twenty five or thirty years elapsed, 
and the same High Priest at El Kab who assisted in the 
celebration of Ramses Ill’s jubilee was still in office under 
Ramses IX.* Likewise the High Priest of xVraon at Thebes 
under Ramses IX, Am enhotep , was the (2f the high 
pi'i^t.S.asi.sesnakht, who held |Be office under Ranis^esTII 
and IV.* Tl\g_ higli priestho od of Amon which ha„dLat_least 
once descended from father .t(L„.ao.n. in the Nineteenth 
Dynasi^had thus become permanently herediHary, aod 
whil^ it was^passing from tKe hands of Ramsesnakht to 
his son Amenhotep, with a single uninterrupted transmis-* 
sion of authority, six feeble Ramessids had succeeded 
each other, with ever lessening power and prestige, as each 
struggled for a brief time to maintain himself upon a 
precarious thrpne. Meanwhile Amenhotep, the High Priest 
of Amon, flounshed. He sumptuously restored the refec¬ 
tory and kitchen of the priests in the temple of his god at 
Kamak* built 800 years before by Sesostris I. We see 
the crafty priest manipulating the pliant Pharaoh as he 
pleases, and obtaining every honour at his hands. In his 
tenth year Ramses IX summoned Amenhotep to the great 
forecourt of the Amon-temple, where in the presence of the 
High Priest’s political associates and supporters, the king 
presented him with a gorgeous array of gold and silver [ 
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vessels, with costly decorations, and precious ointments. 
The days when su ch distinction s were the r eward, of-valour 
on the battle fields of Syria are_^ long passed; and skill in 
pries^raft is the surest guarantee rOf-preferment. As the 
king delivered the rich gifts to the High Priest he accom¬ 
panied them with words of praise such that one is in doubt 
whether they are delivered by the soverign to the subject 
or by the subject to his lord. At the same time he informs 
Am^hotep that certain revenues formerly paid to the 
Pharaoh shall now be rendered to the treasury of Amon, 
and although the king’s words are not entirely clear it 
would seem that all revenues levied by the king’s treasury 
but later intended for the treasury of the god, shall now be 
collected directly by the scribes of the temple, thus putting 
the temple to a certain extent in the place of the state. All 
these honours were twice recorded by Aincnhotep, together 
with a record of his buildings on the walls of the Karnak 
temple.^ Both the records of his gifts and honours are ac¬ 
companied each by a large relief (Fig. 177) sliowing'Amen- 
hotep receiving his gifts from the king, and depicting his 
figure in the same heroic, shiture as that of the king,—an 
unprecedented liberty, to which no official had ever before 
In the history of Egypt dared to presume. In all such 
scenes from time immemorial the official appearing before 
the king had been represented as a pigmy before the tower¬ 
ing figure of the Pharaoh; but the High Priest of Amon was 
Qow rapidly growing to measure his stature with that of 
the Pharaoh himself, both on the temple wall and in the 
affairs of government. He had a bodYjof temple t roops a t 
his c oanmand, and ag he gathered the sinews_of the state 
intojis graduahy gaining .control of. the tre asur y, 

as,*we have seen, he dld^not hesitate to measure his strength 
with the Pharaoh. Natura lly no records of such str uggles , 
of the daily f ricti on which musf have existed between them, 
hay5^smryive4; hnt a w oma n giving testimony in a court 
durin g the reign of Ramses IX dated a theft .kLhei:. faith’s 
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took 


!r^ie4fete olr’lp^l^iiization an4, helplesaness wMe^i was 

to us ia a ehapter from the 
goirerryEPeat of Thebau necropolis, preserved in certain 
legal archives* of Eamses IX ^s reign. T hebes was now 
ra pidly "declin ing; it had hfian forsaken as a royal residenc e 
by the Pharaohs two hundred years bef ore, bat it continue d 
to be the b urial plac e of all th e royal de ad. T here had thu s 
be^gathered in its necropolis a great mas^of j^alth-in 
th^orm of spi^itffi^^M°^oi^ng Jhe rb^^ bo dies. In 
the lonely. vhlleynBefiihd^the western plain, deep in the 
heart of the cliffs, slept the great emperors, decked in all 
the magnificence which the wealth of Asia had brought 
them; and now again, as at the close of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, their degenerate descendants, far from maintain¬ 
ing the empire which they had once won, were not even able 
to protect their bodies from destruction. In the sixteenth 
year of Eamses IX ^s reign the royal tombs of the plain 
before the western cliffs were found to have been attacked; 
Mae of them, that of Sebekemsaf,* of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
tmd been robbed of all its mortuary furniture and his royal 
i>ody and that of his queen violated for the sake of their 
mostly ornaments. Although the authors of this deed were 
captured and prosecuted, the investigation shows sinister 
tirae^ that the officials engaged in it were not altogetiier dis- 
nterested. ^hree years later, when Eamses IX had made 
Eamses X, coregent with himself, six men were con¬ 
victed of fobbing ibe tombs of Seti I and Eamses H . show- 
tPg that the expbbldened robbers had now left the plain lojd 
^itered the cliff tombs of the valley behind. Eamses ^ 
bad himself despoOed the pyramid of SesostriS If at 
now receiving similar treatment at the l^ds 
descendapts^ The tomb of one of Seti Fs 
next, and then that of the ^eat AmenhOtep itiii 

as th e work... nf continned tJ^^^'' 

. *S«e Thieves’Coafei8ion,iibot®^'P^,aia 






\ fill 

th6;'fe^ie|S'0|’,Eg5^t-*s Wa^s aa4,,pinperor8;l)w#i#®^i^8 

of-tlieVhoiBiliBe of 
of to the end of 

Dynasty, only one body, that of Amenhotep Ws been 
found still lying in its sarcophagus; although it had by no 
means escaped spoliation. Thus while t he tomby of tli e 
%yEt^_ emper ors at TfaeMsS^^irng ran§iLcked..a,»d ’ 
their bodies rifled iituLiMl^re^th^ which the y 
conq uered w as cr umblin g to ruin. 

‘""l^ile we can find nothing of the reign of Ramses X to 
record, beyond the rifling of the royal tombs, and our 
knowledge of his successor, the eleventh of the name, is 
S4ill more meagre, at the accession of Ramses XII we are 
able to discern the culmination of the tendencies which we 
h ave been endeayonring^olH^^ he had been reign* 

ing five years a local noble at Tunis named Nesubenebded . 
the Smendes of the Greeks, had absorbed the entire Delta 
and made himself king of the North.’ It was such an enter¬ 
prise as the unnamed vizier had attempted at Athribis in 
^he time of Ramses III,^ who was too able and energetic for 
|he audacious noble to succeed. But no longer commanding 
l^e undivided resources of Upper Egypt, which he might- 
Itherwise have employed against Nesubenebded, there yms 
mow ^nothing for the impotent but rstjjrijJ^ 

as,—if this transfer had not indeed already occurred 
sfbre this,—where he still maintained his precarious thr^pj^' 
lebes was thus cut off from the sea and the commerce df 
fsia and Europe by a .hostlle kingdom in the Delta, apd .% 
wealtn and power still more rapidly declined. Thejg^ 
Priest of 4mon was now virtually at the head of^The^ 
pjrmcipali^ r ^eh ^ Jecoming. .gcflitody‘^orO; 

h Tog ether with Ih m 
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and understood in Syria long before the revolution which 
resulted in the independence of the Delta- The Theke l 
and Pdeset-PhUistines, whose iny^ion Bamses III had for 
a time halted, as we have before stated, had continued to 
-jacriva , in- Syria, They had moved gradually southward, 
pushing before them the Amorites and scattered remnants 
of the Jiittites, who were thus forced to enter Palestine, 

I where they were found later by the Hebrews. Seventy five 
years after Bamses 111 had beaten them into submission, 
the Thekel were already established as an independent king¬ 
dom at Dor, just south of the seaward end of Carmel.^ As 
we do not Rnd them mentioned in the surviving records of 
the Hebrews, they must have merged into the larger mass 
of the Philistines, whose cities gradually extended prob¬ 
ably from Beth-Shean in the Jordan valley westward and 
southward, through the plain of Jezreel or Megiddo to the 
southern sea-plain, cutting off the northern tribes of Israel 
from their kinsmen in the sojith. Their pottery, as found 
at Lachifihjind Gezer in southern Palestine, is Cretan, con¬ 
firming the Hebrew tradition that the Philistines were 
strangers who wandered in from Crete (Caphtor).* Con-\ 
tihually replenished with new arrivals by sea, they threat¬ 
ened to crash Israel, as they had done the kingdom of Amor, 
before the Hebrew tribal leaders should have welded the Pal¬ 
estinian Semites into a nation. With their extreme southern 


frontier at the very gates of Egypt, these hardy and wariixe 
wanderers from" the far north could not have paid tribute 
to the Pharaoh very long after the death of Bamses III 
(1167 B. C.). In the reign of Bamses IX (1142-.1123 B. 
C.), or about that time, a body of Egyptian env^s were 


detained at Byblos by the local dynast for seventeen years, 
and unable to return, they at last died there.® The Syrian 
[princes, among whom Bamses III had built a temple to 
Amon, to which they brought their yearly tribute, were thus 


indifferent to the power of Egypt within twenty or twenty 


five years of his death. 


»1V, 658, * Jer. 47; 4; Amoa 9: 7. 
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A few years later, ninder Ramses XII, tliesejsame condi¬ 
tions in Syria are vividly portrayed in the report of an 
envoy thithey. In response to an oracle, Wena- 
monj^ the envoy in question, was dispatched to Byblos, at 
the foot of Lebanon, to procure cedar for the sacred barge 
of Amon. Hribor,Jhe H igh Priest of Amon, was able to 
give him only a pitiful sum in gold and silver, and there¬ 
fore sent with him an image of Amon, called “ Amon-of-the- 
Way,” who was able to bestow “life and health,” hoping 
thus to impress the prince of Byblos and compensate for the 
lack of liberal payment. As Weiiamou was obliged to pass 
through the territory of Nesubenebdod, who now ruled the 
Delta, Hrihor supplied him with letters to the Delta prince, 
and in this way secured for him passage in a ship com¬ 
manded by a Syrian captain. Notliing more eloquently por- 
trays the decadent condition of Kgypt than the humiliating 
state of this unhappy envoy, dispatched without shij;)s,_with 
no^credentials, with but a bei^arly pittance to offer for the 
timber desired, and only the memory of Egypt’s former 
greatness with which to impress the prince of Byblos. 
Stopping at Dor on the voyage out, Wenamon was robbed 
of the little money he had, and was unable to secure any 
satisfaction from the Thekel prin(!e of that city. After 
waiting in despair for nine days, he departed for Byblos 
by way of Tyre, having on the way somehow succeeded in 
seizing from certain Thekel people a bag of silver as security 
for his loss at Dor. He finally arrived in, safety at Byblos, 
wh^^Zakar-Baal, the prince of the city, would not even 
receive him, but ordered him to leave. Such ms the state 
q^an Egyptian en^ in Phoenicia,,within fifty or sixty 
“year^of the death of Ramses III. Finally, as the despairing 
Wenamoi^was about tojake passage back to Egypt, one_^of 
thi”noble. youths in attendance upon Zakar-Baal was seized 
with a divjne frenzy, and in prophetic ecstasy demanded that 
Wenamon be summoned, honourably treated and dis misse d, 
^is earliest known example of Old Testament pisphfiisy^in 
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\ its earlier fom tfaus 6ectirs<| fpj Wenamon an interview with 
* whichlEe envoy himself thus relates: 

**When morning came he sent and had me brought up, 
when the divine oifering occurred in the fortress wherein 
he was, on the shore of the sea. I found him sitting in his 
upper chamber, leaning his back against a window, while 
the waves of the great Syrian sea were beating against the 
shore behind him. I said to him, ‘JSjndness of Amon!’ 
He said to me: ‘IIow long is it until this day, since thou 
earnest away from the abode of Amon?’ I said, *Five 
months and one day until now.’ He said to me, ‘Behold 
if thou art true, where is the writing of Amon, which is in 
thy hand ? Where is the letter of the High Priest of Amon, 
which is in thy hand?’ I said to him, ‘I gave them to 
Nesubenebded. . . . ’ Then he was very wroth, and he 
said to me, ‘Now behold the writing and the letter are not 
m thy hand! Where is the ship of cedar which Nesube¬ 
nebded gave thee? Where is the Syrian crew? He would 
not deliver thy business to this ship-captain, to have thee 
killed! That they might cast thee into the sea! From 
whom would they have sought the god [Aiuon-of-the-Way] 
then? And thee! From whom would they have sought 
thee then?’ So spake he to me. I said to him, ‘There are 
indeed Egyptian ships and Egyptian crews which sail under 
Nesubenebded, but he hath no Syrian crews.’ He said to 
me, ‘There are purely twenty ships here in my harbour 


which are in connection with Nesubenebded; and at this 
Sidon, whither thou also wouldst go, there are indeed 10,000 
ships also, which are in connection with Berket-El [prebably 
a merchant of Tanis], and sail to his house.’ Then. I was 
silent in that great hour. He answered and said to me, ‘ On 
what business hast thou come hither?’ I said to him, ‘I 
have come after the timber for the great and august barge 
of Amon-Re, king of gods. Thy father did it, and thou wilt 
also do it.’ So spake I to him. He said to me, ‘They did 
lit truly. If thou give me something for doing it I will do 
fit. Indeed my agents transacted the business; the Pharaoh 



the FAXiL QF THE EMPiEE ‘ 



setit.-six fillips.. laden„wUh.te .ot 

^mere-unloaded into dieir, fitor,e.-liQUses. And thou also shalt 
bring something for me.’ He had the journal of his fathers 
brought in, and he had them read it before me. They 
found one thousand deben [about 244 Troy pounds] of every 
kind of silver, which was in his book. He said to me, ‘H 
the_ ruler of Egypt wei:e the owner of my property and . I 


jyerejxlso his servant, he would not send silver and gold, 
saying, “Do the commandment of Amon.” It was not the 
! payment of tribute which they exacted of mv father, xls 
(for me, I am myself neither thy servant, nor am I the ser¬ 


vant of him who sent thee. If T cry out to the Lebanon, the 
heavens oj-xen and the logs lie here upon the shore of the sea. 
Give me the sails which thou hast certainly brought to pro¬ 
pel thy ships which bear thy logs to Egj'pt! Give me the 
cordage [which thou hast of course brouglit to bind], the 
trees which I fell, in order to make them fast for thee! 
[AVhat then if a storm comes up] and they break and thou 
die in the midst of the sea, when Anion thunders in heaven. 

. . . For [I admit that] Amon equips all lands; he equips 
them, having first equipjied the land of Egypt, whence thou 
icomest. For artisanship came forth from it to reach my 
place of abode j and teaching came forth from it to reach, my 
place of abode. What then are these miserable journeys 
which they have had thee make! ’ I said to liim, * 0 guilty one! 
They are no miserable journeys on which T am. There is 
no sliip upon the river which Amon does not own. For his 
is the sea, and his is Lebanon, of which thou sayest, “It is 
mine.” It grows for the divine barge of Amon, the lord 
of every ship. Yea, so spake Amon-Re, king of gods, saying 
to Hrihor, my lord, “Send me,” and he made me go,bearing 
•this great god [Amon-of-the-Way]. But behold, thou hast 
let this great god wait twenty nine days, when he had landed 
in thy harbour, although thou didst certainly know that he 
was here. He is indeed still what he once was, while thou 
standest and bargainest for the Lebanon with Amon, its 
lord. As for what thou sayest, that the former kings sent 
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silver and gold; if they had given life and health, they would 
not have sent the valuables; but they sent the valuables to 
thy fathers instead of life and health. Now as for Amon-Re, 
king of gods, he is the lord of life and health; and he was 
the lord of thy fathers, who spent their lives offering to 
Amon. And thou also art the servant of Amon. If thou 
Bayest to Amon, “I will do it! I will do it!’^ and thou exe- 
eutest his command, thou shalt live, and thou shalt be pros¬ 
perous, and thou shalt be healthy, and thou shalt be pleasant 
to thy whole land and tliy people. Wish not for thyself a 
thing belonging to Amon-Re, king of gods. Yea, the lion 
loveth his own. Let my scribe be brought to me, that I 
may send him to Nesubenebded and Tentamon [his wife], 
the rulers, whom Amon hath given to the North of his land, 
and they will send all that of which I shall write to them, 
saying, ‘*Let it be brought,” until I return to the South and 
send to thee all, all thy trifles again [the balance still due].* 
So spake I to him.” 

The observing reader will have drawn many conclusions 
from this remarkable interview. Tl^ Phoemeian princ e 
quite_readilxM»hts_the debt of culture which his land owes 
Egypt as a source of civilization^ but emphaticajly repu- 
diates all political responsibilityAo the ruler of Egypt, whoni 
he never calls. Pharaoh, excepHn referring to a former sov¬ 
ereign. The situation is clear. A burst of military enthu¬ 
siasm and a line of able rulers had enabled Egypt to assume 
for several centuries an imperial position, which her unwar- 
I like people were not by nature adapted to occupy; and their 
: impotent descendants, no longer equal to their imperial role, 
I were now appealing to the days of splendour with an almost 
' pathetic futility. It is chaTactenst.ijc.pf Jhe ti 
appeal should aasiime a religipu^or even tlieologmal form, 
aFWmiaraon boldly, proclmms Amon/s dominjon W 
a!Tnnpirfagr6Y^''p ii(]enician n imces ha^^nl^wn^nergiions 
bSpwe, worshipped and paidArihute aUhe.te^lfe_ 9 f A 
ere^efed by RamsesTlTr^ith oracles and an image, of . the 
god tharcSnferred “life and health** the. Egyptian envoy 
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j sought to make his bargain with the conteiliptuous Ph«- 
' niciftpjfpr timber which a Thutmose III or a Seti 1 had 
demajideiJ,. with his legions behind him. We can hardly 
wonder that the image of “Amon-of-the-Waj’’ failed to 
impress Z akar-Ba al. as the Ph araoh’s ym ies ha d impressed 
his anc estors; and i^was only when Wenamon’s messenger 
to Egypt returned with a few vessels„Qf_jiiver-.-Snd. gold, 
som^ Bne linen, papyrus rolls, ox-hides, coils of cordage^ a.nd 
the like, that the Phoenician ruler ordered his men to. cut 
the desired logs; although he had sent some of the heavier 
timbers for the hull of the barge in advance, as an evidence 
of his good faith. As Wenamon was about to depart with 
his timber, some eight months after he had left Thebes, 
Zakar-Paal tells him with grim humour of the fate of the 
I Egyptian envoys of a former reign who had been detained 
I seventeen years and had ultimately died in Byblos. He 
even offers to have Wenamon taken and shown their tombs. 
This privilege the frightened envoy declines, adding that 
the embassy which had been so treated was one of merely 
human envoys, while Zakar-Baal was now honoured with 
an i mpar alleled distinction.in receiving the god himself! 
Promising the prince the payment of the balance due him, 
Wenamon proceeded to embark, when he discovered in the 
offing a fleet of eleven Thckel ships, coming with instruc- 
i/tions to arrest him, doubtless for the seizure of the silver 
f which he had taken from the Thekel on the voyage from 
I Tyre to Byblos. The unhappy Wenamon now lost all hope, 
and throwing himself down upon the shore burst into weep¬ 
ing. Even Zakar-Baal was touched by his misery and sent 
to hifti a reassuring message, with food and wine and an 
Egyptian chanteuse. The next day the prince succeeded 
in holding the Thekel of the fleet to an interview, while 
Wenamon embarked and escaped. But a tempest drove him 
far out of his course and cast him upon the coast of Cyprus, 
where the populace was about to slay him at the palace of 
* Hatiba, the queen. Her he fortunately intercepted as she 
was passing from one palace to another. Among her follow- 


1 




»iog, found a Cypriaa wNt iSpoko l^fp- 

/ tian, and lie bade tiiis nfew-found interpreter speak to the 
( queen for bim. ‘*Say to my mistress: have hemrd as far 
as Thebes, the abode of Amon, that in every city injustice 
I is done; but that justice is done in the land of Alasa 
[Cyprus]. But, lo, injustice is done every day here.* ** 
She said, “Indeed! What is this that thou sayest?** I said 
to her, “If the sea raged and the wind drove me to the land 
where I am, thou wilt not let them take advantage of me 
to slay me, I being a messenger of Amon. I am one for 
whom they will seek unceasingly. As for the crew of the 
prince of Byblos whom they sought to kill, their lord will 
surely find t^n crews of thine, and he will slay them on his 
part.** Wenamon*s crew was then summoned, and he him¬ 
self bidden to lie down and sleep. At this point his report 
breaks off, and the conclusion is lost; but here again, in 
Cyprus, whose king, as practically his vassal, the Pharaoh 
had been wont to call to account for piracy in the old days 
of splendour, we find the representative of Egypt barely able 
to save his life. It is to be noticed that his reminder of 
unpleasant consequences makes no reference to the Pharaoh, 
while it places fully as much emphasis upon the vengeance 
of the prince of Byblos as upon that of Egypt; this only two. 
generations after a great war-fleet of Ramses III had de¬ 
stroyed the powerful united navy of his northern enemies 
in these very waters. This unique and in^ructive ^report 
fof Wenamon,^ therefore, revealFlb us the complete collapse 
of Egyptian prestige^brq'a^ and ih^ with what apjpalling 
swifthes^the'dominant state in the Medi terranean basin had 
declined under the weak successors of Ramses III. When 


;igiam-pneserTappeared in the West about UDO B;~C., a 
Pharaoh, who was probably Nesubenebded, feeling his ex- 
|posed position in the Delta, deemed it wise to propitiate the 
I Assyrian with a gift, and sent him a crocodile. TJus^jll 
Egyptian influence in Syria had utterly vanished, while ^ip 
Palespne a fiction of traditional sovereignty, totally without 

»1V, 557~6dl. 
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iofi g court. In resumption of that sovereignty ve shdl 800 
future kings making sporadic campaigns thither after the 
establishment of the Hebrew monarchy. 

Meanwhile there was but one possible issue for the condi¬ 
tions at Thebes. The messenger wEb procured.-the. tiinbei\ 
fo r the sacred barge of Amon was no longer dispatched by 1 
the Pharaoh, but as we have seen, by the High Priest ofj 

next year he had gained sufficient con¬ 
trol of the royal necropolis at Thebes to send his people 
thither to rewrap and properly reinter the bodies of Seti I 
and Bamses IT, which had been violated and robbed in the 
first year of Ramses X.^ The temple of Khonsu (Fig. 183), 
left with only the holy of holies and the rear chambers 


finished since the time of Ramses III, was now completed 
with a colonnaded hall preceded by a court and pylon. The 
walls of these new additions bear significant evidence of the 
transition which was now going on in the Egyptian state. 
In the new hall the official dedications on the architraves 
are strictly in accordance with the conventional form, cus¬ 
tomary since the Old .Kingdom: “Live king Ramses XII! 
He made it as his monument for his father, ‘Khonsu in 
Thebes, Beautiful Rest,’ making for him [the hall called] 
‘Wearer of Diadems,’ for the first time, of fine white lime¬ 
stone, making splendid his temple as a beautiful monument 
forever, which the Son of Re, Ramses XIT, made for him.’*® 
But around the base of the walls are words which have never 
been found in a Pharaonic temple before; we read: “High 
Priest of Amon-Re, king of gods, commander in chief of the 
armifes of the South and North, the leader, Hrihor, tri¬ 
umphant; he made it as his monument for ‘Khonsu in 
Thebes, Beautiful Rest’; making for him a temple for the 
first time, in the likeness of the horizon of heaven.® . . . ” 
That the commander in chief of the armies of the South and 
North was the real builder of the hall we can hardly doubt. 
On either side of the central door which leads out into the 
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court, lying before the hall, is a pair of reliefs, each showing 
a festal procession of the god, before whom, in the place for 
thousands of years occupied by the Pharaoh, stands the 
High Priest Hrihor, offering incense; while strangely 
enough, the conventional blessings regularly recorded over 
the god, and supposed to be uttered by him to the king, are 
still addressed to Ramses XII Like the shadowy caliph, 
whom the Egyptian sultans brought from Bagdad to Cairo, 
and maintained for a time there, so the unfortunate Ramses 
XII had been brought from his Delta residence to Thebes, 
that the conventionalities of the old Pharaonic tradition 
might still be continued for a brief time. A letter written 
to his Nubian viceroy in his seventeenth year shows that he 
still retained some voice there up to that time at least f but 
the door (Fig. 183), bearing the two reliefs just mentioned, 
shows him deprived of his authority there also, for it bears 
an inscription of Hrihor, still dated under Ramses XII (the 
year is unfortunately broken out), in which the High Priest 
appears as “viceroy of Kush.’^* Already at the clo^e of- 
the Nineteenth Dynasty we recall that Amon had gained 
possession of the Nubian gold-country;^ the High Priest has 
now gone a step further and seized the whole of the great 
province of the Upper Nile. The same inscription calls him ■ 
also “overseer of the double granary,” who, as grain was 
always Eg^Ui cKieFsource of wealth, was the most impor¬ 
tant fiscal officer in the state, next the chief treasurer himself. 
There is now nothing left in the way of authority and power 
for the High Priest to absorb; he is commander of all the 
armies, viceroy of Kush, holds the treasury in his hands, and 
executes the buildings of the gods. When the fiction ot the 
last Ramessid’s official existence had been maintained for 


at least twenty seven years the final assumption of the High 
rriest^s supreme position seems to have been confirmed by 
kn oracle of Khonsu, followed by the approval of Amon. 
It is recorded in the above inscription, a document very frag¬ 
mentary and obscure, engraved on that same fatal door,® 


* IV, 611. * IV, 696-600. »IV, 615. *111, 640. 
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which in the growth of the Khonsu temple, as in the history 
of the state, marks the final transition. For through this 
door the modern visitor passes from the inner hall bearing 
the names of both Hrihor and Ramses XII, t o the outer 
court, built by Hrihor, where the shadowy Phar^h yanisl^s, 
and the High Priest’s ham e« pr eceded by the Pharaonic titles 
and enclosed in the royal cartouche at last appears al one . 
H encef dfth~~IE^~name ' * Ramses ” is no longer a personal 
nam e, ’but is worn as a title designating a descen dant of the 
once mighty line. 





CHAPTER XXV 


PKIESTS AND MEKCENAKIES: THE SUPREMACY OF 

THE LIBYANS 

The result of the development of Thebes into an inde¬ 
pendent sacerdo+al principality was not only the downfall 
of the empire, but of course also the end of the unity of 
the kingdom. Prom now on the sacerdotal princes of Thebes, 
/the High Priests of Amon, will either rule the country them- 
jselves or maintain Theban indei)endence. As they rarely 
^succeeded in doing the former the result was constant dis¬ 
union and division, which continued in more or less pro¬ 
nounced form from the rise of Hrihor and Nesubenebded, 
in the latter part of the eleventh century, for four hundred 
and fifty years or more. The complacent Hrihor maintained 
the fiction of a united “Two Lands,” of which he Called him- 
self the lord, as if he really ruled them both.^ With amaz¬ 
ing mendacity he filled his titulary with references to his 
universal power, and affirmed that the Syrian princes bowed 
down every day to his might.* Fortunately we are well 
informed as to the real attitude of the Syrian dynasts toward 
Hrihor by the experiences of the redoubtable Wenamon 
at Dor and Byblos. The H igh Priest's meth ods a nd'lSeofy 
of government wer e not calculated to^mpe i the respec t of 
t^ Brians. The state which he Jounded ^s^ theocracy, 
purFahd simp le. AslEFbaSkTs the~days of Thutmqse III 
anS Satshepsut there are remarkable examples of Amon’s 
in terventio n in the affairs of practical government. ' Tjtut- 
moselll JhimsellwM^crQw^ a n or acle of the god; Hat- 
shepsut erected her obelisks at his behest and sent her fleet 
to Punt in response to his special oracular command. But 
these and other examples of the god's intervention occurred 
» IV, 020. ‘iv, 623. 
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on extraordinary occasions. Under Hrihor’s theocracy such 
oracles became part of the ordinary machinery of govern¬ 
ment. Whatever the High Priest wished legally to effect 
could be sanctioned by special oracle of the god at any time, 
and by prearrangement the cultus image before which the 
High Priest made known his desires invariably responded 
favourably by violent nodding of the head, or even by 
speech. All wills and property conveyances of members of 
the High Priest’s family were oracles of Vmon,^ and civdl 
docum ents thus became divine decrees, iianished political 
exiles were recalled by oracle of the god, criminal cases 
wcre.tried before him, and by his decision the convicted were 
put to death. Tn the case of a temple oflScial, undoubtedly a 
favourite of the High Priest, two do(;uineiits were placed 
before the god, one declaring the accused guilty of embez¬ 
zlement of temi)le income, and the other declaring him inno¬ 
cent. The god seized the latter document, thus determining 


the innocence of the accused.^ t^iestly,. jugglery, ruling if 
' necessary in utter disregard of la^ aifd jiistice, thus enabled 
Jthe Hi gh Priest to cloak with the divine sanction all that he 
wished td effect. 


Hrihor must have been an old man at his accession (1090 


B. 0.). He did not long survive Hamses XTI^ and at his 


death his son, PayonoMi, also advanced in years, was unable 
to maintain the Tn^eiiendence of Thebes against Nesube- 


I 


nebded at Tan is, who extended his authority over the whole 
country for*^ brief time. He is called the first king of the 
TwentjLj^irsjLPynasty by Manetho, who knows nothing of 
the .independence of Thebes? Pliyonekh’s. son, Paynozem 
I, quickly succeeded him,^ and while he was ruling at Thebes 
in more or less independence, but without royal titles, Nesu- 
benebded was followed at Tanis by Pesibkhenno I, probably 
his son. Although unable to regain the royalty of his grand¬ 
father, Paynozem I showed considerable energy in his gov¬ 
ernment of the Thebrn principality. He continued the 
' Khonsu temple, restored some of the older temples,® and, 
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unable to protect the royal bodies in the western necropolis 
from further molestation, began the policy of transferring 
them to a tomb which might be better guarded, selecting for 
this purpose the tomb of Seti 1.* He now achieved a master 
stroke of diplomacy and gained in marriage the daughter 
of the Tanite, Pesibkhenno I. Thus on the death of the 
latter (1067 B. C.), he obtained through his wife the Tanite 
crown and the sovereignty over a united Egypt. He in¬ 
stalled his son as High Priest at Thebes, but both he and a 
second son whom he appointed to the office died. His third 
son, Menkhepem, who now obtained the high priesthood, 
appeared aTThebes in the twenty fifth year of his father, ® 
and assumed authority not without suppression of some hos¬ 
tility. The political turmoil of the time is evident in the 
fact that he was immediately obliged to appear before Amon 
and secure an oracle approving of the return of a body of 
political exiles who had been banished to one of the oases. 
^Exactly who these exiles were does not appear; but we can 
surmise that the recall was effected to conciliate the Thebans, 
who now began to show themselves as turbulent as they were 
in the days of the revolts, which made Thebes notorious 
under the Ptolemies. * 

Paynozem I reigned some forty years at Tanis, and ‘ 
although his son Menkheperre seems to have gained some 
royal ti tles on his father’s death (1026 B. C.)* he did not 
succeed to the crown, which was obtained by one Amenem- 
opet, whose connection with Paynozem I is entirely prob¬ 
lematical. 0f the course of events during his long reign 
of half a century we can now discern nothing. These Tamte 
Idngs were not great builders, although Pesibkhenno I raised 
a massive enclosure wall eighty feet thick around his temple 
at Tanis.® As they show little initiative in other directions, 
the century and a half during which they maintained them¬ 
selves was apparently one of steady industrial and economic 
decline. We have no data from other periods to aid ue by 
comparison, but even so it is evident that the price of land 

> IV, 642. i IV, 650. »IV, 650-658. * IV, 661. »Petrie, Tanis, I, 10. 
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was very low. Ten “stat’^ (about six and three quarters 
acres) of land at Abydos sold for one deben (a little over 
fourteen hundred grains) of silver at tliis time.* While 
Nesubenebded did send a large body of men to Thebes to 
repair the damage done by an unusually higii inundation,® 
the Tanites as a whole did nothing for the great capital of 
the empire, and its decline was steady and rapid. They 
respected the memory of their royal ancestors and vied with 
the high priests at Thebes in protecting the bodies of the 
emperors. During the reign of Siamon, Amenemopct’s suc¬ 
cessor, the bodies of Ramses 1, Seti I and Ramses II were 
taken from the tomb of Seti I and hidden in that of a 
queen named Inhapi.® But such was the insecurity of the 
times that after a few years, under Pesibkhenno II, the 
last king of the Tanite Dynasty, they were hurriedly re¬ 
moved to their final hiding i)laco, an old and probably unused 
tomb of Amenhotep I, near the temj)]e of Der el-Bahri (Pig. 
179). Here they were concealed for the last time, and as 
the officials who superintended the transfer left the place a 
scribe hurriedly wrote upon the coffins the record^ of their 
last removal alongside similar graffiti hastily scrawled there 
under similar circurast<ancea after earlier transfers begin¬ 
ning as far back as a hundred and fifty years before (Fig. 
178). These successive records on the royal coffins and 
bodies, in which one may trace their transfer from tomb to 
tomb in the vain effort to find a place of safety, form per¬ 
haps the most eloquent testimony of the decadence of the 
age. The rough passage entering the cliff at the base of 
a shaft in which they were now deposited was sealed for the 
last*time a few years later, early in the Twenty Second 
Dynasty, not long after 940 B. C. Here the greatest kings 
of Egypt slept unmolested for nearly three thousand years, 
until about 1871 or 1872, when the Theban descendants of 
those same tomb-robbers whose prosecution under Ramses 
IX we can still read, discovered the place and the plundering 
of the royal bodies was begun again. By methods not 
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greatly ditfering from those employed under Ramses IX the 
modem authorities forced the thieves to disclose the place. 
Thus nearly twenty nine centuries after they had been sealed 
in their hiding place by the ancient scribes, and some three 
thousand five hundred years after the first interment of the 
earliest among them, the faces of Egypt’s kings and em})er- 
ors were disclosed to the modern world, and hence the reader 
of these pages is frequently able to look upon the fleshly 
features of the monarchs whose deeds of three millenniums 
ago he has been reading. 

Abroad, the Twenty First Dynasty was as feeble as its 
predecessors at the close of the IVentieth had been. They 
/probably maintained Egyptian i)ower in Nubia, but in Syria 
I they were in no better re])utation than in the days of Wena- 
I mon’s ill-starred mission to the prince of Byblos. A nominal 
suzerainty over Palestine was probably one of the court 
fictions in continuance of a century-long tradition. During 
this period of Egj^pt’s total eclipse the tribes of Israel thus 
gained the opportunity to consolidate their national organi- 

( zaiion and under 8aul and David they gradually gained 
the upper hand against the Philistines. Whether the Egyp¬ 
tians had a hand in these events, tlms enabling the Israelites 
to subdue this hardy people of the coast, it is as yet impos¬ 
sible to determine as we have no monuments which throw 
any light upon Egypt’s connection with Asiatic politics in 
this period. The sea-peoples no longer appear upon the 
monuments, and from the west^^the Delta was now the peaq^- 
Jlil,j?pnquest of the Libyans, who accomiflishcd by gradual 
immigration what they had failed to gain by hostile invasion. 
Although there was a native militia, chiefly under com¬ 
mand of the High Priest of Amon at Thebes, Libyan mer¬ 
cenaries now filled the ranks of the Egyptian army, and the 
commanders of the Mesliwesh in control of the fortresses 
and garrisons of the important Delta towns soon gained 
positions of power and influence. A Tehen-Libyan named 
Buyuwawa settled at Heraeleopolis early in the Twenty 
First Dynasty; his son Musen was installed as a priest of 
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the Heracleopolitan temple and commander of the mer¬ 
cenaries of the town, and these offices became hereditary 
in the family.* Mnsen’s great grandson, Sljms^onk, was a 
‘‘gr6^«.^hi®f.£l,the and a man oFwealth and 

power. He Furied his son Namlot at Abydos in great 
splendour and richly^ endowed the mortuary service of the 
tomb with lands, gardens, slaves, attendants and daily obla¬ 
tions. When the administrators of this property proved 
untrue to their trust Sheshonk was possessed of sufficient 
influence with one of the Twenty First Dynasty kings, whose 
name is unfortunately lost, to secure their punishment by 


oracle of Amon at Thebes.^ While we cannot follow the 
fortunes of the other Libyan commanders throughout the 
Delta in this way, there can be no doubt that they were all, 
enjoying similar prosperity in a greater or less degree, and | 
gradually gathering the reins of authority into their hands. 
The weak and inglorious Twenty First Dynasty had now 
been ruling nearly a century and a half and the descendants 
of the Libyan Buyuwawa at Heracleopolis had been con¬ 
stantly increasing their local authority for an equal length 
of time, through five generations, when Sheshonk, the grand¬ 
son of that Sheshonk of-whom we have just spoken, suc¬ 
ceeded as the representative of the family there. Either 
this Sheshonk or his immediate ancestors had extended. 
Heracleopolis until it controlled a principality reachmg| 
probably as far as Memphis on the north and on the south ^ 
as far as Slrft. Whether the Tanite line died out or its 
last representative was too feeble to maintain himself we 
shall probably never know, but such was the power of the 
Heracleopolitan mercenary commander that he transferred 
his residence to Bubastis^ in the eastern Delta, where he 
seized the royal authority and proclaimed himself Pharaoh 
about 945 B. 0.' His line was known to Manetho as the 1 
Twenty Second Dynasty. Thus in a little over two cen¬ 
turies after the death of Ramses Til, who had smitten them \ 
so sorely, the Libyans gained the crown of Egypt without 
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so nrncli as drawing the sword. The change which thus 
placed a soldier and a foreigner upon the venerable throne 
of the Pharaohs had gone hand in hand with that which had 
delivered the country to the priests; but the power of the 
priest had culminated a little more rapidly than that of 
he soldier, although both were equally rooted in the im- 
lerial system of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Sheshonk immediately gave to the succession of his line 
a legitimacy which he could not himself possess. He mar¬ 
ried his son to the daughter of Pesibkhenno II, the last of 
the Tanite kings of the Twenty First Dynasty, and thus 
gained for. hifta the ri^t to the throne through his wife, as 
well as unquestionable legitimacy for his son.* A vigourous 
and an able ruler, it might have been expected that Sheshonk 
I,as we shall now call him, would be able to weld Egypt anew 
into a powerful nation; but those elements with which he 
was obliged to deal in the building up of a new state were 
not such as could possibly be wrought into any stable fabric. 
H was essentially a feudal organization which was no w 
e ffected by Sheshonk I, and the princes who owed hi m 
fealty were largely the turbulen t Meshwe sh chjgfs like bim- 
/ self, who WoulTliaturally not forget his origin nor fail 
to see that a successful coup might accomplish for any one 
of them what he had achieved for himself. Though we 
cannot demark their geographical power with certainty, it 
is evident that they ruled the Delta cities, rendering to 
the Pharaoh their quota of troops, as did the Mamlukes 
under the 6ultans of Moslem Egypt. Upper Egypt was 
organized into two principalities; that of Heracleonolis em- 
br aging, as we have seem, nort hern Upp er Egv pt^ far 
south as Siut, where the Theban principality began, which 
in its to included all the 5555rrfroire“"6iitaract and per- 
hapsjjubj£als6:.The jjountry. t]huj., alreadjjfe^^ 

and 

Sheshonk by his origin controlled Heracle- 
opolis, and he and his family after him maintained close 
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relations with the High Priests of Ptah at Memphis. Not 
later than his fifth year^ he h^4 aJeo aqqmre4,Xfe®fe®S. He 
attempted to hold its support to his house by appointing 
*ii8„p^n son jis High Priest of Amon there but it still 
remained a distinct principality, capable of offering serious 
opposition to the ruling family in the Delta. The city itself 
at least was not ta:!i[able by the Pharaoh, and was never 
visited by his fiscal officials.® Under these circumstances 
an outbreak among the Libyan lords of the Delta or in tlie 
powerful principalities of the South might be expected as 
soon as there was no longer over them a strong hand like 
that of Sheshonk I. 

Under the energetic Sheshonk Egypt’s foreign po licy 
took on a more aggressive character, and her long merely 
formal claims upon Palestine were practically pressed. 
Solomon was evide|ntly an Egj^ptian vassal who possibly 
received in marriage a daughter of the Pharaoh and whose 
territory his Egyptian suzerain extended by the gift of the 
important city of Gezer.^ We last heard of it under Mer- 
neptah three hundred years before; but never having been 
subdued by the Israelites, its Canaanite lord had now re¬ 
belled. The Pharaoh captured and burned it and presented 
if? to Solomon, who rebuilt it.*^ The Pharaoh with whom 
Solomon had to deal, a Pharaoh who captured and burned 
s trong cities in Palestine like Gezer, cannot have been one of 
the degenerate kings at the close of the Twenty First Dy¬ 
nasty, but an aggressive ruler who resumed Egypt’s con¬ 
trol in Palestine; and we know of no other king at this time 
who answers this description save Sheshonk I. After the 
division of the kingdom of the Hebrews under Solomon’s 
successor, Rehoboam, Sheshonk I, wiio had already har- 
boui*fed the furtive Jeroboam, Rehoboam’s northern enemy, 
thought it a good opportunity to make his claims in Pales¬ 
tine unquestionable, and in the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
probably abo ut 926 B. C., he invade dJPalestine. His cam- 
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paign penetrated no further north than the latitude of the 
Sea of Galilee and extended eastward probably as far as 
Mahanaim on the east of Jordan.^ Egyptian troops had not 
penetrated Asia for over two hundred and seventy years, 
and Sheshonk let loose his Libyan mercenaries among the 
towns of the plain of Jezreel, which they plundered from 
Rehob on the north, through Hapharaim, Megiddo, Taanach 
and Shunem, to Beth-shean in the Jordan Valley on the east. 
In the South they spoiled Yeraza, Bethhoron, Ajalon, 
Gibeon, Socoh, Beth Anoth, Sharuhen and Arad, the last 
two places marking their extreme southern activity. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrew records^ they also entered Jerusalem 
and despoiled it of the wealth gathered there in Solomon's 
day; but it is clear that Sheshonk’s campaign was directed 
impartially against the two kingdoms and did not affect 
Judah alone.® He afterward claimed to have pushed as 
far north as Mitanni; but this is evidently a mere boast, for 
Mitanni h^d at.thj^Hmjeiong, ceased to as a kingdom.^ 
Among other Palestinian towns which Sheshonk records as 
taken by him is a place hitherto unnoticed called “Field of 
Abram," in which we find the earliest occurrence 1oT the 
name of Israel's eponymous hero (Fig. 180). Sheshonk was 
able to return with great plunder with which to replenrsh 
the long depleted Pharaonic coffers. He placed a record of 
the tribute of Palestine and of Nubia, of which he had now 
gained control, beside those of the great conquerors of the 
Empire on the walls of the Karnak temple at Thebes.® He 
installed a new Libyan governor in the Great Oasis, and one 
of his Libyan vassal chiefs governed the western Delta and 
administered the caravan communication with the oases.® 
Thus for a time at least the glories of the Empire of the 
I Nineteenth Dynasty were restored with tribute flowing into 
the treasury from a domain extending from northern Pales¬ 
tine to the upper Nile, and from the oases to the Red Sea. 
With his treasury thus replenished Sheshonk was able 

* IV, TOO ff., see also my essay, Amer. Jour, of Sem. Lang., XXI, 22-36. 
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to irevive the customary building enterprises of the Pharaohs 
which had been discontinued for over two hundred years. 
He beautified Bubastis, his Delta residence, and at Thebes 
undertook a vast enlargement of the Kamak temple. His 
son Yewepet, who was High Priest of Amon there, dis¬ 
patched an expedition to Silsileli to secure the stone for an 
enormous court and pylon which were to complete the Kar- 
nak temple on the west and give it a magnificent front 
toward the river. The side walls and colonnades of the 
court had been planned and erected at some time after the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, but the pylon was still lacking. It 
was, and is today, the largest temple court in existence, 
being over three hundred and fourteen feet wide by two 
hundred and sixty nine feet deep, fronted by the largest 
pylon in Egypt, thirty six feet thick, one hundred and fifty 
feet high and with a front of three hundred and fifty seven 
feet (Map 11). Sheshonk intended that it should be used at 
the celebration of his thirty years’ jubilee; whether it was 
ever so used wc do not know; but he never lived to see it com¬ 
pleted, and the builder’s scaffolding and ramps of sun-dried 
brick still cumber the walls beneath the debris of many cen¬ 
turies. Part of its decoration was however completed, and 
by* the south gate, now known as the Bubastite Portal, the 
Pharaoh had executed a huge relief in the old style, depict¬ 
ing himself smiting the Asiatics before Amon, who, to-* 
gether with the presiding goddess of Thebes, leads and pre-| 
sents to Sheshonk ten lines of captives, containing one hun-1 
dred and fifty six Palestinian prisoners, each symbolizing 
a town or locality captured by Slieshonk and bearing its 
narne.^ *A number of Biblical names may be recognized 
among them, the chief of which we have already noted. 

When O sorkon I, Sheshonk I’s son and heir, followed him, 
probably about 920 B. C., he succeeded by right of inherit- 
► ance through his wife, the daughter of Pesibkhenno II, the 
last king of the old line of the Twenty First Dynasty. He 
inherited a prosperous kingdom and great wealth. During 
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a little more than the first three years of his reign he gave 
to the temples of Egypt a total of no less than four hundred 
^and eighty seven thousand pounds Troy of silver, while of 
?old and silver together he gave over five hundred and sixty 
(thousand pounds Troy, a sum which doubtless includes the 
ibove total of silver.^ These enormous donations form the 
most striking evidence in our possession for the wealth and 
prosperity of the Libyan dynasty in its earlier days. In 
order to control the Heracleopolitan principality, Qsorkon 
I built a stronghold at the mouth of the Fayum,^ while in 
the matter of Thebes he followed his father ^s example and 
installed -one of his sons as High Priest of Amon there. 
After the death of two of his sons while holding this office, 
his third son Sheshonk succeeded to the position. This 
Sheshonk maintained himself at Thebes in great splendour, 
assumed the titles of royalty and so increased his power 
that he was able to ensure the succession as sacerdotal prince 
of Thebes to his son.® Thup about 895 B. 0., when Takelot 
I succeeded his father Osorkon I at Bubastis, he had his 
powerful brother Sheshonk as his rival at Thebes. But 
after Takelot I’s short reign his son Osorkon II was able 
to regain control of Thebes and executed repairs in the 
Luxor temple after a great flood there.'* A prayer of OsOr- 
kon II preserved on a statue of his found at Tanis contains 
a petition which significantly hints at the precarious situa¬ 
tion in which the Libyan dynasty now found itself. He 
prays that his seed may rule over '*the High Priests of 
Amon-Re,'king of gods; the great chiefs of the Meshwesh 
. . and the prophets of Harsaphes,”*^ the last being the 
Libyan dynasts ruling at Heracleopolis, from jyhich the 
family of the Pharaoh sprang. He adds, **Thou shalt es¬ 
tablish my children in the offices which I have given them; 
leL not the heart of brother be exalted [against] his 
bro th er-Between the lines of this prayer one can read 
the story of a dynasty rent asunder by family fends and con- 
stantly threatened by revolt of this or that powerful mer- 
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cenary commander wlio feels Mmself aggrieved or able by | 
force of arms to improve his position. ^ 

In all essential particulars these Libyan ..rulers of 
were completely Eg^'ptianissed. The grandfather of the 
J|rst Shesnonk had buried his sou in the Egyp tian man- 
^er at Xbydos, and had endowed the tomb in accordance 
wiih^gy^ee mortuary belief.^ Although they retained 
their Libyan names, th e Bubastites assumed the full 
Pharaonic titula iy of the fori^ which h ad been customary 
for fifteen hundred years m Lgypt. Tiieir mercenary vas¬ 
sal commanders still retained their old time native titles, 
t ran slated into Egyptian as “great chief of the Me^- 
or as frequently abbreviated on the monuments 
“^eat chief of the Me”; but they worshipped the Egyptian 
gods and presented to the temples endowments of land^ for 
..the sake of procuring the divine favour as did the Egyptians 
themselves.^ Wliile Egyptian culture may have been but 
a slight veneer and they may have remained Libyan bar¬ 
barians, yet the process of Egyptianizing was rapidly going 
on, and in the case of the ruling family was now doubtless 
practically complete. Thus in his twenty second year we 
find Osorkon II building an imposing hall at Bubastis for 
the purpose of celebrating after the old Egyptian manner 
the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as crown- 
prince.® But the splendour of this gorgeous jubilee cannot 
blind us to the decline in which the dangerous forces inher¬ 
ent in the situation were involving the Bubastite family. 
After a short coregency with his son, Sbeshonk II, and the 
death of this prince,^ Osorkon II associated with himselt 
anotlfer son, who after seven years eoregency sncceeded as 

Takelot II, about 860 B. C. a 

< The declining fortunes of fte Twenty Second I^asty 
from now on can only be traced in the career of the Theban 
principality, which, however, clearly exhibits the turbulent 
l^d restless character of the feudal princes who now make 
l„p the state. Here the High Priest O^n, who armed 
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at Thebes in the eleventh j^ear of Takelot II, began a series 
of annals on the walls of the Karnak temple recording 
his deeds and his gifts to the temples in his own name.^ 
These records show that after courting the favour of the 
Thebans by the inauguration of a new and richly endowed 
temple calendar he was nevertheless driven from the city 
by a revolt, which finally spread, involving the North and 
the South alike in civil war. The High Priest fled and the 
I war lasted for years, until he was finally able to gain the 
I support of his father’s followers, when he returned to 
* Thebes amid great rejoicing, as his long fleet of ships on 
the river drew near the city. He immediately repaired to 
the temple, from which Amon came forth to meet him in 
gorgeous procession, and the god thereupon delivered an 
oracle exempting the Thebans from punishment for revolt. 
These significant events, preserved in a few meagre and 

( fragmentary lines of the High Priest’s annals,® are doubtless 
such as filled the reigns of the last three Bubastites who 
continued to hold Thebes and ruled for a hundred years; 
although their city of Bubastis has perished so completely 
that little or no record of their careers has survived. To 
revolt must be added hostilities between the two principali¬ 
ties of Thebes and Heracleopolis, of which there are plain* 
traces,® and feuds among the mercenary lords of the Delta. 
The situation will have closely resembled that under the 
Mamlukes, when the people, groaning under every oppres¬ 
sion and especially exorbitant taxation, often successively 
taxed by tw«) different lords, rose in revolt after revolt, 
only to be put down by the mercenaries with slaughter and 
rapine. Under such circumstances the Pharaoh’s influence 
in jPalestine inust. have,, totally., vanished; but, alarmed at 
the growing powei: pf^JJ^ineyeh in Syria, one of the Bubas- 
txte^s, probably Takelot II, contributed a quota of a thousand 
westei^ coalition against thp. Adrians, which 
was defeated by Shalmaneser II at Qarqar on the Orontes 
j in 854 B. C. 

,«IV, 766-770. s IV, 763-9. »IV, 790. 
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It is impossible to determine with certainty the family 
connection of the last three Bnbastites, who followed Takelot 
II. Sheshonk III, Pemou and Sheshonk IV may have had 
no connection with him. They held Memphis and Thebes, 
and their names occasionally appear here and there on 
minor monuments. The memorials of Egypt^s ancient 
splendour suffered flagrant destruction at their hands and 
the vast colossus of Ramses II at Tanis with other earlier 
monuments were broken up and employed by Sheshonk III 
in the construction of his Tanis i)ylon. It is evident that 
during their rule the local lords and dynasts of the Delta 
were gradually gaining their inde])endence, and probably 
many of them had thrown off their allegiance to the Buha- 
stite house long before the death of Sheshonk IV, about 745 
B. C., with whom the Twenty Second Dynasty certainly 
reached its end. 

One of these Delta lords, named P edibas t, who had east 
off the suzerainty of the Bubastites, gained the dominant 
position among his rivals at the death of Sheshonk TV, and 
founded a new house known to Manetho as the Twenty Third 
Dynasty. Manetho places this dynasty at Tanis, hut, as 
Pedibast’s name shows, he was of Bubastite origin, like the 
.family which he unseated, and as we shall later see, his suc¬ 
cessor ruled at Buhastis. Pedibast gained Thebes and held 
it until his twenty third year, although from his fourteenth 
year he was obliged to share its control with king Yewepet, 
a dynast of the eastern Delta.' A late Denmtic papyrus in 
Vienna contains a folk-tale which significantly reveals the 
i unsettled conditions of the time among the turbulent dynasts, 
Iwhoifi, like Yewepet, Pedibast was unable to control. It 
narrates the course of a long and serious feud between 
Kaamenhotep, the dynast of Mendes in the Delta, and 
Pemou, the mercenary commander in Heliopolis. The occa¬ 
sion of the quarrel is the seizure of a valuable coat-of-mail 
by Kaamenhotep, and Pedibast is unable to prevent wide¬ 
spread hostilities among the Delta dynasts, as they pro- 

1 IV, 794, 378, No. 2. 



mvme tot ot ilw other of the eotitending principals.* 
Under j^edibasi's snooessor, Osorkon lit, the power of the 
dominant house rapidly waned until there was at last an 
independent lord or petty king in every city of the Delta 
and up the river as far as llermopolis. We are acquainted 
with the names of eighteen of these dynasts,® whose strug¬ 
gles among themselves now led to the total dissolution of 
the Egyptian state. The land again resolved itself into 
those small and local political units of which it had consisted 
in prehistoric days, before there existed any consolidated 
and centralized government. Its power was completely 
paralyzed and the political sagacity of such statesmen as 
the Hebrew prophets was of itself, without the aid of pro¬ 
phetic vision, quite sufficient to perceive how utterly futile 
was the policy of the Egyptian party in Israel, which would 
have depended upon the support of Egypt against the op- 
firession of Assyna. When the troops of Tiglath-pileser III 
levastated the West down to the frontier of Egj^pt in 734- 
fS2 D. C., the kings of the Delta were too involved in their 
3Wn complicated and petty wars to render the wretched 
Hebrews any assistance; nor did they foresee that the day 
nust soon come when the great power on the Tigris would 
iross the desert that separated Egypt from Palestine and* 
ibsorh the ancient kingdom of the Nile. But before this 
nevitahle catastrophe should occur, another foreign power 
was to possess the throne of the Pharaohs. 

iWiep«>r Zejtseh. ffir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVIT, sequel to Hitth. aus 
let Samttil. der l*ap. Srzhersog Hatuer, VI, 19 ff. 

• IV, 830, 878. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ETHIOPIAN SUPREMACY AND THE TRIUMPH OF 

ASSYRIA * 


Loweb Nubia had now been dominated by the Egyi^tlai^ 
for over eighteen hundred years, while the country above 
second cataract to the region of the fourth cataract had for 
the most part been under Egyptian control for something 


like a thousand years. We have seen the country graduajiy 
being Egypt ianized until there was an imposing E^'ptian 
jiemple in every larger town of Lower Nubia, and since 
Bamses 11’s time the Egyptian gods were everywhere wor- 


Bhjpp ed. While the native language still remhihed the 


speech of the people, Egyptian was the language of adipiitjf*- 
tratipi^ and government and of the Egyptian immigrants 
who had settled in the country. The fertile and productive 


lands of Upper Nubia, the rich mines in the mountains h^st 
> of Lower Nubia, which compensated in some measui^ ;fpr 
its agricultural poverty, and the active trade from the ^ddah 
which was constantly passing through the country, made it 
a land of resources and possibilities, which the Egyptianized 
I Nubians, slowly awakening to their birth-right, w^ere now 
I beginning to realize. Nor could the occasional raids of the 
hostile tnbes of the eastern desert, or the negroes of the 
Spdan, which still continued, essentially interfere with the 
development of the country. ; ' ' , 

Sheshonk I had still held Nubia,* and the High :Pliesit|lf: 
Amon at Thebes, in the second half of Takelot Veign, Ws6^ 

able to offer to the god the gold of Nubia,* which tb be 
I may possibly have been obtained in trade. It is probahlbji; 
’ however, that the cataract country was still a dependc^^, 
of Egypt until the middle of the Twenty Second 

* IV, 724. 
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about 850 B. C. It will be recalled that Nubia had for some 
centuries been very closely connected with Thebes and the 
temple of Amon. There was a * ‘ gold countir of Amon * * there 
with its own governor as far back as the close of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty; the, High Priest pf. Amon became viceroy 
of Nubia at the end of the Twentieth Dynasty; while in the 
Twenty First Dynasty the sacerdotal princesses of Thebes 
held the same office.* Thus after the Theban hierarchy had 
been maintaining a strong hold upon Nubia for over a hun¬ 
dred years from the end of the thirteenth century, their con¬ 
trol had strengthened into full possession for two hundred 
land fifty years more. When we recollect that the Tanites 
of the Twenty First Dynasty had banished to one of the 
oases the turbulent families of Thebes, who had opposed 
their suzerainty; and that they were later obliged to recall 
the exiles; when we remember the long and dangerous revolt 
of Thebes under Takelot II,* and the pardon of the rebel¬ 
lious city by oracle of Amon,. it will be evident that under 
such conditions the priestly families at Thebes may easily 
have been obliged on some occasion to flee from' the ven¬ 
geance of the northern dynasty and seek safety among the 
remote Nubian cataracts, which would effectually cut off 
pursuit. Such a flight would not be likely to find record, 
and hence we have no direct documentary evidence that it 


took place; but by the middle of the eighth century B. C. a 

emerges upon our view, 
wUh its seat of government at Napata, just below the fourth 
catgfact. Napata fiad been an Egyptian frontier station 
from the days of Amenhotep II, seven hundred years earlier; 
and long before it was held by Egypt, it had doubtless been 
an important trading station on the route between Egypt 
and the Sudan. It was, moreover, the remotest point in 
Egyptian Nubia, and hence safest from attack from the 
North. 

The state which arose here was, in accordance with our 
explanation of its origin, a reproduction of the Amonite 


Viv, 7«6. 
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t heocracy at T hebes. The state god .was Amon, and he eon- 
tinnally intervened directly in the affairs of government by 
specific oracles. The control of the god was even more abso¬ 
lute than at Thebes, and eventually even the king was obliged 
to abdicate at the god’s demand, who then installed another 
ruler. This last condition of things was, however, the out¬ 
come of a gradual development, and did not obtain at first. 
In Greek times the priests in Egypt were wont to depict 
the Ettiiopian theocracy as the ideal state, and closely con¬ 
nected with this concei^tion of it was the false notion that 
Ethiopia was the source of Egyptian civilization, a belief 
commonly held by the Greeks. Th e king bore all the Ph ar¬ 
aonic t itles, callingJiimself Loi'd of the Two-LaxLds, a§„lf 
he governed all I^ypl. In the beginning he might be known 
by ^ "EgypGhn nainc, although this soon disappeared and 
^s repl aced by a personal name of pur^l^J)ian orig in, the 
thron e-name and other state desij:natioiiS,_sti]h remain^^^ 
Egyptian for _a.lQng.ilme. Ho built temples ofJKgj^ptian 
architecture, decorated witli Egyptian reliefs and bearing 
I hie*rb^yphic inscriptions and dedications of the traditional 
\ Egyptian form. Tim ri tua l depicted on the walls wasihat 
in use at Thfibes. Of the h^])tian origin of this state ther e 
• Ts^o doubly nor can there be any dcnibLpf Jis Thfi^^ 

aetjr, although there may be some difference of opinion as 
to how thisl ast fac t is to be accounted for. 

AT we gain our first glimpse of this new kingdom of the 
upper Nile, just before the middle of the eighth century B. 
C., it is ruled by a kin g Kaslija ,’ We are unable to trace 
the extent of his power northward, nor do we know anything 
of his reign. His son, Piankh i, who succeeded him about 
741 B. C. probably began the absor ])tion of E gypt. In any 
case, by 721 or 722 B. C., he was already m possession of 
Upper Egypt as far north as Heracleo polis, just south of 
the Fayum, with Nubian garrisons in the more important 
towns. At this time the Twenty Third Dynasty, represented 
by Q sorkon III at Buba stis, no longer actually ruling more 
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than the district of Btibastis and surrounded by rivals in 
every important town of the Delta, was confronted by an 
aggressive and powerful opponent in Tefoa^te^Jbej[yn^t 
of S ais y in the weste rn Delta^'* In yiankn i^s twenty first 
‘^eaiTiiisc^manders mTTpper Egypt reported to him that 
Tefnakhte had defeated the dynasts of the entire western 
Delta, and of both shores of the Nile above the Delta, almost 
as far south as the vicinity of Benihasan. Besides these he 
had also gained control of all the eastern and middle Delta 
lords, so that he was practically king of all Lower Egypt, 
as well as the lower portion of Upper Egypt. Only Hera- 
cleopolis, which we have already seen as a powerful princi¬ 
pality, was holding out against him, and was suffering a 
siege at his hands; while all his vassal lords of the Delta 
were lending him aid against it, and personally assisting 
in the investment. The wily Piaiikhi, perceiving that the 
balance of power in the North was now destroyed, and 
desirous of drawing his enemy further southward, away 
from the safety of the impenetrable Delta swamps, quietly 
awaited developments. A second appeal from his northern 
commanders then informed him that Namlot, king of Her- 
mopolis, had submitted to Tefnakhte. Thereupon Piankhi 
sent his commanders in Egypt northward to check Tef¬ 
nakhte’s further southern advance and to besiege Hermop- 
olis. This they did while Piankhi was at the same time 
dispatching from Nubia a second army for their support. 
Having left Thebes, this second Nubian force met Tef¬ 
nakhte’s fleet coming up and defeated it, capturing many 
ships and prisoners. Continuing northward, in all proba¬ 
bility down the Bahr Yusuf, they struck Tefnakhte’s forces 
engaged in the investment of Heracleopolis, and put it to 
flight both by land and water. The northerners fled to the 
west side of the Bahr Yusuf, whither they were pursued the 
next morning by the Nubians, again discomfited and forced 
to retreat toward the Delta. Namlot, king of Hermopolis, 
who had fought among Tefnakhte’s vassals, escaped from 

'From here on, after the Piankhi Stela (IV, 796-883). 
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the disaster and returned to protect his own city of Her^ 
mopolis against the Nubians. Hearing of this, the Nubian 
commanders returned up the Bahr Yusuf to Hermopolis, 
which they then closely beset 

' On receiving reports of these operations, Piankhi was 
' incensed that the northern army had been allowed to escape 
‘ into the Delta. It was now late in the calendar year, and 
Piankhi determined, after the celebration of the New Year’s 
feast at home, to proceed to Thebes to celebrafA th^rp 
g reat feast of Opet in the third month, and then to lead th e 
c ampaign aga inst the JNortli In person. Meanwhile his com¬ 
manders in EgypTcapturedHTo Towns below and in the vicin¬ 
ity of Hermopolis, including the important Oxyrhyncus, but 
Hermopolis itself still held out against them. In accord¬ 
ance with his plan, Piankhi then i-irocoeded northward early 
in the calendar year, celebrated the feast of Opet at Thebes 
as anticipated, in the third month, and went on to assume 
charge of the investment of Hermo}>olis, which had now been 
going on for certainly four and probably five months. 
Piankhi vigourously pushed the siege; from embankments 
and high towers the doomed city was daily showered with ar¬ 
rows and stones; foul odours arose from the masses of dead, 
* and not long after PiankhPs arrival the place was ripe for 
surrender. Namlot, its king, finding that gifts, even when 
his own royal crown was cast down among them, availed 
nothing with Piankhi, sent out his <]uecn to plead with the 
women of the Nubian that they might intercede with him on 
Namlot’s behalf. This device was successful, and assured 
at last of his life, Namlot surrendered and turned over the 
city* and all his wealth to Piankhi, who immediately took 
possession of the place. After an inspection of Namlot’s 
^ palace and treasury, Piankhi entered the stables of the Her- 
mopolitan; **His majesty proceeded to the stable of the 
horses,” so say his annals, “and the quarters of the foals. 
I When he saw that they had suffered hunger, he said: ‘I 
I swear as Be loves me ... it is more grievous in my heart 
Ithat my horses have suffered hunger than any evil deed that 
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thou hast done in the prosecution of thy desire.^ Nam- 
J lot’s wealth was then assigned to the royal treasury of 
/ Piankhi and the sacred fortune of Amon, 

I Heracleopolis being already exhausted after its invest¬ 
ment at the hands of Tefnakhte, its king, Pefnefdibast, 
now came to greet Piankhi and praise him for his deliver¬ 
ance. The advance to the Delta, sailing down the Bahr 
Yusuf, was then begun, and all the chief towns of the west 
side surrendered one after another on seeing Piankhi’s force 
except Crocodilopolis in the Fayum, which would have car¬ 
ried him too far from his course past Illahun at the mouth 
of the Fayum.. On the other hand, he did not touch Aphro- 
ditopolis, which lay on the east side of the river, equally 
far removed from his route past Medum and Ithtowe to 
Memphis. The Nubian king offered sacrifice to the gods 
in all the cities which he passed, and took possession of all 
the available property for his own treasury and the estate 
of Amon. 

On reaching Memphis it was found to have been very 
strongly fortified by Tefnakhte, who now counted the city 
as part of his kingdom. He had long held possession of it 
and was priest of Ptah, its great god. Hence in answer 
to Piankhi’s demand to surrender, the Memi)hites closed the ' 
gates and made a sortie, which was evidently not very effect¬ 
ive. Under cover of night Tefnakhte succeeded in entering 
the city and exhorted the garrison to rely on their strong 
walls, their plentiful supplies and the high water, which pro¬ 
tected the eaist side from attack, urging them to hold out 
while he rode away northward for reinforcements. Having 
landed on the north of the city, Piankhi was surpriseS at 
the strength of the place. Some of his people favoured a 
siege, others desired to storm the walls upon embankments 
and causeways to be raised for the purpose. Piankhi him¬ 
self decided to assault, but rejecting labourious works, which » 
besides being too slow would give the enemy exact indication J 
of the place of attack, he devised a shrewd plan of assault, ^ 

* IV, 850. 
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w^ich speaks highly for his skill as a strategist The high 
walls on the west of the city had been recently raised still 
higher, and it was evident that the east side, protected by 
waters perhaps artificially raised, was being neglected. Here 
was the harbour, where the ships now fioated so high that 
their bow ropes were fastened among the houses of the city. 
Piankhi sent his fleet against the harbour and quickly cap¬ 
tured all the shipping. Then taking command in person, 
he rapidly ranged the captured craft together with his own 
fleet along the eastern walls, thus furnishing footing for his 
assaulting lines, which ho immediately sent over the ram¬ 
parts and captured the city before its eastern defenses could 
be strengthened against him. A great slaughter now ensued, ' 
but all. sanctuaries were res])ected and prote<?ted, and Ptah 
of course repudiated Tefnakhte and recognized Piankhi as 
king. 

The entire reg ion of Memphis then submitte d, whereupon 
the Delta dynasts also ai^peared in numbers with gifts for 
Piankhi and signified their submission. After dividing the 
wealth of Memphis betwc(m the treasuries of Amon and 
Ptah, Piankhi crossed the river, worshipi)ed in the ancient 
sanctuary of Khereha-Babylon, and followed the old sacred 
road thence to Heliopolis, where he camped by the harbour. 
His annals narrate at length how he cntei'ed the holy of 
holies of the sun-god here, that he might be recognized as 
his son and heir to the throne of Egypt, according to custom 
usual since the remote days of the Fifth Oynasty. Here 
king Osorkon III o-f the Twenty Third Dynasty at Bubastis, 
now but a petty dynast like the rest, visited Piankhi and 
recogflized the Nubian’s suzerainty. Having then moved 
his camp to a point just east of Athribis, by a town called 
Heheni, Piankhi there received the submission of the Delta 
lords. O f these there were fifteen : being two kings, the said 
Osorkon llTwho was still with him, and king Yewepet of 
Tentreinu in the eastern Delta, who had once shared Thebes 
with Pedibast, Osorkon Ill’s predecessor; nine princes, who 
governed Mendes, Sebennytos, Saft el-Henneh, Busirijv. 
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Hesebka (the eleventh nome), Phagroriopolis, Khereha- 
Babjj^lon, and other towns, of Jhe Delta and vicinity which 
cahhoi be identified with certainty; and finally a mercenary 
commander in Hermopolis Parva, son of the prince of 
Mendes, besides a priest of Horns who had founded a sacer¬ 
dotal principality at Letopolis, like that of the priests at 
Heracleopolis, from whom the Twenty Second Dynasty 
sprang. Among all these, Pediese, prince of Athribis, 
showed himself especially loyal to Piankhi and invited him 
thither, placing all his wealth at the Nubian’s disposal. 
Thereupon Piankhi proceeded to Athribis, received the gifts 
of Pediese, and that he might choose for himself the best 
steeds, even entered Pediese’s stables, which the shrewd 
Athribite, observing his love for horses, had particularly 
invited him to do. The fifteen Delta lords, except of course 
Pediese, were here dismissed at their own request, that they 
might go back to their cities and return to Piankhi with 
further gifts, in emulation of Pediese. 

Meantime the desperate Tefriakhte had garrisoned Mesed, 
a town of uncertain location, but probably somewhere on 
bis Saite frontier. Bather than have them captured by 
Piankhi he burned the ships and supplies which he could 
not save. Piankhi then sent a body of troops against Mesed,. 
and they slew the garrison. Tefnakhte had meanwhile taken 
refuge on one of the remote islands in the western mouths 
of the Nile. Many miles of vast Delta morass and a network 
of irrigation canals separated Piankhi from the fugitive. It 
would have been a hazardous undertaking to dispatch an 
army into such a region. When, therefore, Tefnakhte sent 
gifts and an humble message of submission requesting^ that 
Piankhi send to him a messenger with whom he mi^t go to 
a neighbouring temple and take the oath of allegiance to his 
Nubian suzerain, Piankhi was very glad to accept the pro¬ 
posal. In this less humiliating, not to say much less danger¬ 
ous manner, Tefnakhte then accepted the suzerainty of 
Piankhi. When, therefore, the two kings of the Payum and 
Aphroditopolis whom, as we have seen, he had not molested 
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on his way northward, appeared with their gifts a Nubian 
iPharaoh had obtained complete recognition, had supplanted 
ithe Libyans and was lord of all Egypt. 

When his Delta vassals had paid Piankhi a last visit he 
loaded his ships with the wealth of the North and sailed 
away for his southern capital amid the acclamations of the 
people. If we have devoted an apparently disproportionate 
amount of space to the cami^aign which was now concluded 
it is because it displays to us more clearly than ever before 
or after, the conditions which always arose in Egypt when¬ 
ever any weakening of the central power betrayed to the 
local dynasts that they might without danger assume their 
independence or even gradually usurp the crown of the 
Pharaoh. Arrived at Napata, Piankhi erected in the temple of 
Amon a magnihcent g ranit e stela,^ inscribed o n all four s ides, 
recor ding in detai l the entire campaij^, in which he,~tlie 
s on of Amon, had _I mmi1iated -thfi-j:ivaJi_-Qf tha in ^he 
North. With the possible exception of the AnnaLs ^ Tliul- 
mose III and the documents of Ramses JI on the battle of 
Kadesh, this remarkable literary monument is the clearest 
and most rational account of a military expedition which 
has survived from ancient Egypt. It displays literary skill 
I ^nd an appreciation of dramatic situations which is notable, 
while the vivacious touches found here and there quite re¬ 


lieve it of the arid tone usual in such hieroglyphic docu¬ 
ments. The imagination endues the personages appearing 
here more easily with life than those of any other similar 
historical narrative of Egypt; and the humane Piankhi es¬ 
pecially, the lover of horses, remains a man far removed 
from*the conventional companion and equal of the gods who 
inevitably occupies the exalted throne of the Pharaohs in 
all other such records. It is this document of course which 
has enabled us to follow Piankhi in his conquest of the 

Tefnakhte, while he had nominally submitted to Pianl^, 
only awaited the withdrawal of the Ethiopian to resume his 
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designs. He eventually succeeded in establishing a king¬ 
dom of Lower Egypt, assumed the Pharaonic titles and 
ruled at least eight years over a feudal state like that of 
the Twenty Second Dynasty. His reign is parallel with the 
last years of the Twenty Third Dynasty, which seems to 
have struggled on at Bnbastis as vassal princes under him. 
t it is evident that Tefnakhte was of a type far superior to 
(the ordinary Delta dynast; he must have greatly increased 
the power and prestige of 8ais, for his son Boechoris, on 
succeeding to his father ^s throne, was later regarded as 
the founder of the Twenty Ponrih Dynasty. In Upper 
Egypt Piankhi’s rule continued for a brief period. He con¬ 
trolled Thebes long enough to do some slight building in 
the temple of Mut, where he left a relief representing a 
festal voyage of his ships, perhaps his return from the 
North; for among the vessels appears the state barge of 
Sais, captured from Tefnakhte’s fleet in the northern war. 

Piankhi was then still in control as far north as Heracle- 

« 

opolis, whose commandant api)ears in the relief as admiral 
of the Nubian fleet.* In order to gain control of the fortune 
of Anion with an appearance of legitimacy, Piankhi caused 
his sister-wife, Amenardis, to lie adopted by Shepnupet, the 
daughter of Osorkon JTI, who was sacerdotal princess of. 
Thebes.* The device was probably not new. But as Piankhi 
withdrew the decadent Twenty Third Dynasty put forth 
its last expiring effort and established an ephemeral au¬ 
thority in Thebes, where Osorkon HI seems to have ruled 
for a short time as coregent with an otherwise unknown 
Takelot, the third of the name. Piankhi’s invasion of Egypt 1 
and entire reign there seem therefore to have fallen \fithin/ 
the reign of Osorkon HI. But the rising power of Sais soon 
overwhelmed the failing Bubastites, and, as we have noted, 
Boechoris . son of Tefnakhte of Sais, gained the throne of 
LowerEgypt probably about 718 B. C. to be later known 
as the founder, and in so far as we know, the sole king of 
the Twenty Fourth Dynasty. We know nothing from the 
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Egyptian monuments regarding his brief reign; the only 
contemporary monument bearing his name is an inscription 
dating the burial of an Apis bull in the Mem phite Serapeu m 
in his sixth year.^ A dou btless relU hlft traditinTi nf ftreelr 


tim es makes him a wise lawgiver who revised the laws of 
the 


most remark able shrewdness. We may easily believe that 


times 


the agitated limes throup^i which the country had passed 
made such new legislation necessary. A remarkable De¬ 
motic papyrus dated in the thirty fourth year of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus narrates the yirophecies of a lamb ut¬ 
tered in the sixth year of B flccli oris, in which the imminent 
invasion of Egypt and its conquest by the Assyrians are 
foretold seemingly accompanied by the assurance that the 
misfortunes of the unhappy country should continue nine 
hundred years.^ It is the last example of that school of pro¬ 
phetic literature of which I puwer of the Middle Kingdom 
was the earliest representative known to us.® Manetho char¬ 
acteristically narrates this marvellous tale as an important 
occurrence of B occhoris’s reign. 

Egypt had now been under the divided authority of nu¬ 
merous local djmasts for probably over a century and a 
half. The total disintegration of centralized power had 


unavoidably involved the sacrifice of economic prosperity. 
Egypt ^s foreign commerce inevitably dwindled to the van¬ 
ishing point; agriculture and industry were at the lowest 
ebb and the resources of the country, at the mercy of irre¬ 


sponsible lords and princes, were necessarily being rapidly 
drained. With its vast works of irrigation slowly going 
to ruin, its roads unprotected, intercourse between cities 
unsafe and the larger communities suffering from constant 
turmoil and agitation, the productive capacity of the country 
was steadily waning. While these conclusions are not based 
upon contemporary documents,—for such conditions in such 
an age are rarely even indirectly the subject of record, 
yet they may be safely inferred from the known results of 

IIV 884. « Krai I, in Fest^alicn far BUdinger, Innsbruck, 1808. 

8 See above, pjv 204-05. 
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similar political conditions in later times. The hopeless 
state of the country was clearly understood by the sagacious 
Isaiah, who declared to his people: “Behold the Lord rideth 
‘upon a swift cloud and coinetli unto Egypt; and the idols 
I of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, and the heart 
I of Egypt shall melt in the midst of it. And I will stir up 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians; and they shall fight 
every one against his brother, and every one against his 
I neighbour; city against city and kingdom against king- 
^ dom. . . . And I will give over the Egj’ptians into the 
hand of a cruel lord; and a fierce king shall rule over them, 

, saith the Lord, the Lord of Hosts. . . . The princes of Zoan 
are utterly foolish; the counsel of the wisest counsellors of 
Pharaoh is become brutish. . . . The princes of Zoan 
fTanis] are become fools, the piinces of Noph [Napatal] 
are deceived; thej have caused Egypt to go astray that are 
the comer stone of her tribes. The Lord hath mingled a 
spirit of perverseness in the midst of her; they have caused 
Egypt to go astray in every work thereof, as a drunken 
man staggering in his vomit. Neither shall there be for 
Egypt any work which head or tail, palm-branch or rush, 
may do.’’^ No truer picture could possibly be portrayed. 

In spite of those unfavourable conditions, one important • 
element of culture in Egypt was inspired with new life. As 
in the turbulent age of the Medicis, Italy, and especially 
Florence, enjoyed an artistic transformation, in which works 
of the highest genius were produced with an amazing fecun¬ 
dity; as in Cairo under the constant revolutions, assassina¬ 
tions, usurpations and incessant oppression of the Mara- 
lukcs, while the land was economically going to ruin, the 
mosque form was developed, perfected and the noblest monu¬ 
ments of Saracen architecture were erected; so now under 
similar seemingly adverse influences the sculptors of Egypt 
were slowly ushering in a new era in the history of art and 
feeling impulses which we shall find attaining their highest 
fruition in the Restoration which was to follow after an¬ 
other half century of foreign aggression and political decay. 

* Jftaiah. 10. * 
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Naturally little of such work has survived, hut a modest 
chapel, erected under Osorkon III at Thebes, contains re¬ 
liefs showing clearly the new capacity which needed only 
social, political and economic opportunity to produce the 
greatest works of oriental art. 

Meantime those profound political changes, fraught with 
the greatest danger to Egypt, which the reader has fore¬ 
seen, were taking place in Asia. The powerful military 
state on the Tigris had for centuries been seeking to estab¬ 
lish itself as the dominant power in western Asia. As far] 
back as 1100 B. C. Nesubenebded, the first of the Tanites,| 
had sent a gift to Tiglath Pileser I on his appearance in the! 
west; and two hundred and fifty years later the Pharaoh? 
had contributed a quota to the western alliance which had 
hoped to break the power of Shalmaneser II at Qarqar in 
854 B. C. Rousing Assyria from a period of temporary 
decadence, Tiglath-pileser III had brought her full power 
to bear upon the West, and in 734 to 732 B. C. had raiyaged 
Syria-Palestine to the very borders of Egy^pt. The Ara¬ 
maean kingdoni of Damascus fell and tlie whole west was 
organized as dependencies of Assyria. In the short reign 
of Shalmaneser IV, who followed Tiglath Pileser III, Israel 
with others was encouraged to revolt by Sewa or So,' who 
was either an otherwise unknown Delta dynast or ruler 
of Musri, a kingdom of North Arabia, the name of which is 
so like that of Egypt as to cause confusion in our under¬ 
standing of the documents of the time, a confusion which 
perhaps already existed in the minds of the cuneiform 
scribes. Before the Assyrian invasion which resulted, 
Samaria held out for some years; but under Shalmaneser 
IV’s great successor, Sargon IT, it fell in 722 B. 0. The 
I chief families of Israel were deported and the nation as 
I such was annihilated. Unable to oppose the formidable 
armies of Assyria, the petty kinglets of Egypt constantly 
fomented discontent and revolt among the Syro-Palestmian 
states in order if possible to create a fringe of buffer states 


»II Kings, 17: 4. 
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between them and the Assyrian. In 720 B. C. Sargon again 
appeared in the west to suppress a“im^oTf"m'\^Teh Eg3T)t 
doubtless had a hand. Completely victorious in the north, 
he marched southward to Raphia, where he totally defeated 
the allies of the south, among whom Egypt had a levy of 
troops under a commander named Sib’i.^ The Assyrian 
hosts had now twice swept down to the very borders of 
Egypt and the dynasts must by this time have been fully 
aware of their danger. Probably nothing but the tradi¬ 
tional reputation of Egypt, the memory of the old days- 
when she had been supreme in Asia, and Ninevite kings had 
sought her friendship with gifts, kept Tiglath Pileser ITT 
and Sargon from invading lier frontier and discovering how 
lamentably weak she was. The situation was now reversed *, 
in 715 B. C. Sargon’s records report the reception of gifts 
from Pir’u (Pharaoh) of Egypt,® who will probably have 
been Bocchoris. 

Suchlos the threatening si^ation of Egypt when, prob¬ 
ably about 711 B. C., after an interval of some ten years 
since the retirement of Piankhi, the Nubian kings again 
appeared in the North. I^iankhi had now been succeeded 
by his brother, Shabaka, with whom the uninterrupted 
series of pure Ethiopian royal names begins. . He had • 
married Piankhi’s daughter^ and of course based his claim 
to the throne, as in Egypt, not only upon his own birth, 
but also upon this alliance. We possess no native records 
of his conquest of the country, but Manetho states that he 
burned Bocdioris alive. Lower T^gypt was completely sub- 
; dued, Ethiopian supremacy acknowledged and Shabaka en¬ 
trenched himself so firmly that lie became the founder of 
the Twenty Fifth or Ethiopian Dynasty, as reported by 
Manetho. Appreciating the serious danger of the presence 
of so formidable a state as Assyria on his very borders, 
Shabaka immediately sent his agents among the Syro- 
Palestinian states to excite them to revolt. In Philistia, 


'* Wincklcr, Unters. zur Altoriental. Geschichte, p. 93. 
• Winckler, Ibid., p. 94. 
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Judah, Moab and Etlom' ho promised the vassals of Assyria 
support in rebellion against their Ninevite suzerain. Re¬ 
membering the ancient sui)rcmacy of Egypt, failing to un¬ 
derstand the state of decadent impotence into which she 
had fallen, and anxious to shake off the oppressive Assyrian | 
yoke, they lent a ready ear to tlie emissaries of Shabaka.J 
Only in Judah did the prophet-statesman Isaiah foresee the 
futility of depending upon Egypt, and the final catastrophe 
which should overtake her at the hands of Assyria.* The 
vigilant Assyrian, however, hearing of the projected alli¬ 
ance, acted so quickly that the conspirators were glad to 
drop their designs and protest fidelity. In spite of diffi¬ 
culties in Babylon and rebellions in the north, the able and 
aggressive Sargon jmsliod the consolidation of his power 
with brilliant success and left to his son Sennacherib in 705 
B. C. the first stable and firmly compacted empire ever 


founded by a Semitic power. 

Sennacherib was embarrassed in his earlier years with 
the usual complications in Babylon. Mardukbaliddin, an 
able and active claimant of the Babylonian throne, who had 
already caused Sennacherib’s father much trouble, now 
sent his emissaries to stir up defection and create a diver¬ 
sion in his favour in the west. As a result Tmli, the eme^getic 
king of Tyre, Hezekiah of Judah, the dynasts of Edom, 
Moab and Ammon, with the chiefs of their Bedum neigh¬ 
bours, in fact, all the southern half of the Assyrian con- 
quests in the west besides Egypt were finally organized m 
i great alliance against Ninevah. Before the allies could 

act in concert, Sennacherib suddenly ^ 

marched down the Phcenician coast, captunng all its strong¬ 
holds save Tyre, and pressed on 

Philistine cities. Here having “ 

;i AHomi where he came upon the motley army 
vanned to Altaqu, where northern vassals, 

gathered by tlie tardy Shabataw^^^ 

whom Sennacherib jlls h ^ ^ 

We know nothing of the streugt-u 
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Sennacherib claims that they wei'e ‘^without number^'; but 
it is safe to conclude that it was not a formidable army. 
With the dissolution of the central government in Egypt 
the standing army, even made up chiefly of mercenaries as 
it was, had disappeared and the illy organized aggregation 
of levies from the domains of the local Delta princes was 
little fitted to meet the compact and finely organized armies 
which the Assyrian kings had gradually developed, till they 
had become the dread and terror of the west. Although 
small Egyptian contingents had before served as auxiliaries 
against the Assyrians, the armies of the two empires on 
the Nile and the Tigris had never before faced each other. 
Sennacherib led his own power in person while the Egyp¬ 
tian army was entrusted by Shabaka to his nephew, a son 
of Piankhi, named Taharka,* who some thirteen or fourteen 
years afterward became king of Ethiopia, a fact which led 
the Hebrew annalist to give him that title already at the 
time of this campaign.® There was but one possible issue 
for the battle; Sennacherib disposed of Taharka's army 
without difficulty, having meanwhile beleaguered Jerusalem 
and devastated Judah far and wide. He had effectually 
stamped out the disaffection in the west and completely dis¬ 
comfited the allies, but before he could take Jerusalem the' 
plague-infected winds from the malarial shores of the east¬ 
ern Delta had scattered death among his troops. This over¬ 
whelming catastrophe, together with disquieting news from 
Babylon, forced him hastily to retire to Nineveh, thus bring¬ 
ing to Jerusalem the deliverance promised by Isaiah, an 
event in which pious tradition afterward saw the destr(^ing 
angel of the Lord. This deliverance was perhaps as fortu¬ 
nate for Egypt as for Jerusalem. For the third time the in¬ 
vincible Assyrian army had stood on the very threshold of 
while favouring circumstances had each time caused 
its withdrawal and saved the decrepit nation on the Nile fora 
little time from the inevitable humiliation which was now so 
near. The Syro-Palestinian princes, however, were so thor- 

1IV, 892. 
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loughly cowed that the inglorious Ethiopians were thenceforth 
unable to seduce them to rebellion. Like the Hebrews, they 
at last recognized the truth, as mockingly., stated, by the 
officers of Sennacherib to the unhappy ambassadors.oljejru- 
“Now behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this 
bruised reed, even upon Egypt; whereon if a man lean it 
will go into his hand and pierce it; so is Pharaoh king of 
Egypt unto all that trust on him.”* 

Shabaka apparently ruled his vassal Egyptian states for 
the remainder of his reign in peace. The fragments of a 
clay tablet bearing the seal of Shabaka and a king of Assyria, 
found at Kuyunjik, may indicate some agreement between 
the two nations. Shabaka showed great partiality to the 
priesthoods and favoured the tenii>les. His restoration of 
an ancient religious text of great importance in the temple 
of Ptah rescued and enabled us to employ in this work one 
of the most remarkable documents surviving from ancient 
Egypt.At Thebes he reinstated Amenardis, his sister, 
who must have been temporarily expelled by Osorkon III. 
Together with her, he built a chapel at Karnak, and his 
building operations necessitated an expedition to the distant 
quarries of Hararaamat.. Wc also find records of his temple 
restorations at Thebes,^ and it is evident that he governed 
Egypt at least in his relations with the temples, precisely 
as a native Pharaoh would have done. His sister, Amenar¬ 
dis, seems to have actually ruled Thebes with a large degree 
of independence, and in s]>ite of his partiality to the priests, 
it was probably Shabaka who broke the power of the High 
Priest of Araon, of whose impotence we shall see further 
evidence as we proceed. 

About 700 B. C., having reigned probably twelve years 
in Egypt, although he may have ruled over Nubia for some 
years before his advent in Egypt, Shabaka was succeeded 
by Shabataka, another Ethiopian, whose connection with the 
reigning Ethiopian or Nubian family is a little uncertain, 
although Manetho, who calls him Sebichos, makes him a son 

» n Kings, 18: 21. * ^ P- 
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of Shabaka. As the western vassals remained quiet and 
Sennacherib was now absorbed in his operations at the other 
extremity of his empire, Siiabataka was unmolested by the 
Assyrian. His name is rare in Egypt, but it is evident from 
the conditions which survived him that he was entirely 
.unable to exterminate the local dynasts and consolidate the 
^ower of Egypt for the supreme struggle which was before 
iher. It was indeed now patent that the Ethiopians were 
jquite unfitted for the imperial task before them. The 
Southern strain with which their blood was tinctured began 
Ito appear as the reign of Shabataka drew to a close about 
f688 B. C. 

It is at'this juncture that we can trace the rising fortunes 
of prince Taharka, a son of Piankhi, who had gone north 
from Napata as a youth of only twenty years with a king 
whose name is unfortunately lost, who nevertheless must 
have been Shabaka.^ He was the son of a Nubian woman 
and his features, as preserved in contemporary sculptures, 
show unmistakable negroid characteristics. A son of the 
great Piankhi, he played a prominent role, and as we have 
seen, he was entrusted with the command of the army in the 
campaign against Sennacherib. We know nothing of the 
circumstances which brought about his advent to the throne, ^ 
but Manetho states, that leading an army from Ethiopia he 
slew Sebichos, who must be Shabataka, and seized the crown. 
Having thus disposed of the usurper, the contemporary mon¬ 
uments without intimation of these events, abruptly picture 
him in Tanis as king, summoning his mother, whom he has 
not seen for many years, from Napata to Tanis, that she 
may assume her proper station as queen-mother there.* In 
view of this fact and the trouble to be anticipated from 
Assyria, it is not improbable that the Ethiopians at this time 
maintained Tanis as their Egyptian residence. 

For some thirteen years Taharka ruled his kingdom with¬ 
out molestation from Asia. Meantime he was able to exe¬ 
cute buildings of minor importance in Tanis and Memphis, 

* IV, 892, 895. * IV, 892-6. 
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and more considerable monuments in Thebes. But he evi¬ 
dently foresaw the coming struggle and duly made his prep¬ 
arations to meet it. The west had for twenty years seen 
nothing of Sennacherib, who was now assassinated by his 
sons, in 681 B. 0. As soon as his son, Esarhaddon, could 
arrange the ajfairs of the great empire to which he had sm;- 
ceeded, he determined to resort to the only possible remedy 
for the constant interference of Egypt with the authority 
of Assyria in Palestine, viz., the conquest of the Nile coun¬ 
try and humiliation of the Pharaoh. With farseeing thor¬ 
oughness, he laid his plans for the execution of this pur¬ 
pose, and his army was knocking at the frontier fortresses 
of the eastern Delta in 674 B. C.’ But Taharka, who was 
a man of far greater ability than his two predecessors on 
the throne, must have made a supreme effort to meet the 
crisis. The outcome of the battle (673 B. C.) was unfavour¬ 
able for the Assyrian if, as the documents perhaps indicate, 

I he did not suffer positive defeat. But Esarhaddon never¬ 
theless quietly continued his preparations for the conquest 
of Egypt. Baal, king of Tyre, perhaps encouraged by the 
undecisive result of the first Assyrian invasion, then rebelled, 
making common cause with Taharka. In 670 B. C. Esar- 
•haddon was again in the West at the Iiead of his forces. 
Having invested Tyre, he was aided in liis march across the 
desert to the Delta bv the native Beduin, whose camel-car- 
avans furnished him with water. Taharka was now no 
longer equal to the persistent struggle maintained against 
him by the obdurate Esarhaddon, and the Egyptian army 
was ^efeated, and scattered. As the Ethiopian fell back 
upoiT Memphis, Esarhaddon pressed him closely, and be¬ 
sieged and captured the city, which fell a rich prey to the 
cruel and rapacious Ninevite army. Taharka fled south¬ 
ward, abandoning Lower Egypt, which was immediat^y 
organized by Esarhaddon into dependencies of Assyria. He 
records the names of twenty lords of the Delta, formerly 

I S(‘e the sources for the following campaigns of Esarhaddon in Winckler, 
Ibid., pp. 97-106. 
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Ethiopian vassals, who now took the oath of fealty to him. 
Among these names, written in cuneiform, a number may be 
recognized as those of the same men, or at least the same 
families, with whom Pianldii had to deal in the same region. 
Necho, doubtless a descendant of Tefnakhte, occupies the 
most prominent i>]ace among them as prince of Sais and 
Memphis. The list also includes a prince of Thebes, but 
Esarhaddon certainly possessed no more than a merely 
nominal authority in Upper Egypt at this time. As he re¬ 
turned to Ninevah, northward along the coast road, he hewed 
in the rocks at the Nahr el-Kelb, beside the triumphant stelse 
of Ramses II, a record of his great achievement (Fig. 158); 
while in Saihal (Senjirli), in north Syria, he erected a 
similar monument representing himself of heroic stature, 
leading two captives, of whom one is probably Baal of Tyre, 
and the other, as his negroid features indicate, is the unfor¬ 
tunate Taharka (Fig. 181). 

After the domination of Libyan and Nubian in turn, 

I Egypt was now a prey to a third foreign conqueror, whose 
I supremacy was however totally different from-that of the 
I aliens w^ho had preceded. Both Libyan and Nubian were 
I largely Egypt’anized and, as we have seen, ruled as Egyp¬ 
tian Pharaohs; whereas the Delta was now subject to an. 

t overlord, who was the head of a great Asiatic empire, having 
not the slightest sympathy with Egyptian institutions or 
^ customs. The result was that the Delta kinglets, who had 
sworn allegiance to the Ninevite, immediately plotted with 
Taharka for the resumption of his rule in Lower Egypt, 
which he thereupon assumed without much delay on the 
withdrawal of the Assyrian army. Esarhaddon vac*thus 
forced to begin his work over again; but in 668 B. C., while 
on the march to resume operations in Egypt, he died. With 
> but slight delay the campaign was continued by his son, 

I AsM^iyglpal, who placed one of his commanders in charge 
ofThe expedition. Between Memphis and the frontier of 
the eastern Delta, Taharka was again routed. Not attempt¬ 
ing to hold Memphis, he fled southward, this time pursued 
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by'the enemy, and took refuge in Thebes; but the Assyrians, 
reinforced by native levies among their Delta vassals, made I 
the forty days’ march thither, determined to expel him froml 
They did force him to abandon Thebes, but he 
entrenched himself further up the river and the Assyrians 
did not push the pursuit against him. AVhether the enemy 
actually captured Tluibes at this time is somewhat doubtful. 
|In any case, Ashurbanipal was still unable to extend his 
tauthority to Upper Egypt. He had hardly restored his 
supremacy in the Delta when his vassals there again began 
communicating with Taharka, purposing his restoration as 
before. The ringleaders were Necho, whom Esarhaddon 
had established as king of Sais, Sharuludari of Tanis and 
Pakruru of Persepet (Saft el-Henneh); but their correspon¬ 
dence with Taharka was discovered by the Assyrian officials 
in Egypt, and they were sent to Nineveh in chains. There 
the wily Necho was able to win tlie confidence of Ashurba¬ 
nipal, who pardoned him, loaded him with hoi mrs and 
restored him to his kingdom in Rais, while his son was 
appointed to rule Athribis. At the same time Ash rbanipal 
accompanied him with Assyrian officials, intended of course 
to be a check upon his conduct. This plan worked well and 
Taharka was unable to gain any further foothold among the 
Assyrian vassals in the Delta, although the pilesthc'^d of 
the Ptah temple secretly dated in his name the re(ford f an 
Apis burial in one of the subterranean passages of the Rera- 
peum at Memphis in his twenty fourth year * (664 B. 0.). 

Several years passed in this way; Upper Egypt continued 
under the actual authority of Taharka. At Thebes the 
High*Priest of Amon was now a mere figure-head. The real 
authority was in the hands of one Mentemhet, who, as 
‘‘prince of Thebes” and “governor of the South,” also held 
the sacerdotal primacy of Egypt. His rank in the Theban 
priesthood, however, was only that of “fourth prophet, 

I The Theban hierarchy as a political power had thus been 
I dissolved; while the power and wealth of this prince of 


* IV, 917 ff. 
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Thebes, who completed costly restorations in the temples, 
perhaps after destruction by the Assyrians, were consider¬ 
able, even in these days of Egypt ^s poverty and disorgani¬ 
zation. * Taharka held the fortune of Amon at his disposal 
by causing his sister, Shepiiupet, to be adopted by Amenar- 
:'dis the ‘‘Divine Votress,’’ or sacerdotal princess of Thebes, 
who had been appointed by Piankhi in the same way.* At 
Napata Taharka either built or enlarged two considerable 
temples, and the Ethiopian capital evidently became a 
worthy royal residence in his time.® 

Taharka had now been ruling twenty five years and he 
was growing old, when in 663 B. C. he accepted as coregent, 
perhaps not voluntarily, a son of Shabaka, named Tanuta- 
mon, whom he appointed over Upper Egypt. Tanutamon 
probably resided at Thebes, where Mentemhet, the prince 
of the Theban principality, was still in control, while 
Taharka himself, worn out with the unequal struggle against 
Assyria, had long before retired to Napata. There he sur¬ 
vived the appointment of Tanutamon less than a year, dying 
in 663 B. C., whereupon the latter hastened to Napata to 
assume the sole kingship.* Before these events, Tanuta- 
raon had been informed in a dream * that he was to gain th^ 
sovereignty of both the North and the South, and in response ‘ 
to this vision, he now immediately invaded Lower Egypt 
(663 B. C.). All was repeated as in the days of Taharka. 
Upper Egypt of course received him with acclamation, and 
it was not until he arrived in the vicinity of Memphis that 
he met hostile opposition. The Assyrian garrison and 
doubtless some of the Delta lords, who now stood in great 
fear of their Ninevite suzerain, gave him battle but he 
defeated them and succeeded in taking Memphis.® Necho 
of Sais probably fell in the action, and according to Hero¬ 
dotus, his son Psamtik fled to Syria. Elated with his tri¬ 
umph, Tanutamon sent some of the spoil immediately to 
Napata with orders to erect new temple buildings there.’ 

»IV, 901 ff. * IV, 940. »IV, 897 ff. * IV, 923 ff. 
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Moanwliile the Delta vassals of Assyria dared not yield to 
the Ethiopian, in view of the inevitable consequences, and 
he therefore advanced against them, but was unable to draw 
them into battle or capture their towns.* On his return to 
Memphis after this fruitless attempt a nuihber of the Delta 
lords finally came to do him homage, but undoubtedly in 
such a form as to save their standing with their Assyrian 
over-lord.* 

Content with the appearance of unchallenged supremacy 
in Lower Egypt, Tanutamon settled himself in Memphis as 
Pharaoh of all Egypt, in fulfillment of his divine vision. 
Meanwhile, on the first news of his departure from Napata, 
the Assyrian officers in the Delta had sent with all haste to 
Nineveh to notify Ashurbanipal, and in (561 B. C. the great 
H king’s army drove th (3 Ethiopian for the last time from 
! fjower Egypt. The Assyrians pursued him to Thebes, and 
as he ingloriously v/ithdrew southward, they sacked and 

f plundered the magnificent capital of Egypt’s days of splen¬ 
dour. The rich cuhms images, the gorgeous ritual furniture 
and implements, with which the pious Theban prince, Men- 
temhet, had equip^ped the teiniiles, fell a prey to the fierce 
Assyrian soldiery, while “two enormous obelisks, wrought of 
•bright silver, whc/se weight was 2,500 talents, the adornment 
of a temple-door ■” which they carried off to Ninevah, indi¬ 
cate the wealth s^ill remaining in the temples of the long de¬ 
vastated nation."' The story of the ruin of Thebes spread to 
all the peoples airound. When the prophet Nahum was de¬ 
nouncing the corjning destruction of Ninevah, fifty years 
the desolation k Thebes was still fresh in his mind as he 
addressed the 4oOmed city: “Art thou better than No-Ainon 
[Thebes], that; iras situate among the rivers, that had the 
waters round a^ut her; whose rampart was the sea, and her 
wall was of thcLliea ? Ethiopia and Egypt were her streng^ 
and it was infifej^; Put and Lubim were 

I was she carrit^ilcaway, she went into ^ . 

Ichildren also fee dashed to pieces at the top of all the 

5 MV,m ! :■ .WincUler.op.eit. 
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received began rapidly to disappear, and the land relapsed 
into a semi-barbaric condition. The theocratic character of 
the government became more and more pronounced until 
the king was but a puppet in the hands of the priests, at 
whose behest he was obliged even to take his own life and 
make way for another weakling whom the priests might 
choose. While the earlier kings had built up and beautified 
Napata, their successors were obliged to move the royal 
residence up the river. The first impulse toward this change 
was doubtless due to the campaign of Psamtik II against 
lower Nubia early in the sixth century. In any case at this , 
time the kingdom began to expand southward. The rich 
lands on the Blue Nile of which the most important district 
was known to the Arab geographers as Aloa, were added to 
the kingdom. Napata was separated from all this by tlie 
upper cataracts. As trade connections with the south were 
established and new acquisitions there developed more fully 
the royal residence was transferred above the catara^. , 3 , an(h 
by 560 B. C. the Nubian kings were occupying their rew capi-l 
tal, known to the Greeks as Meroe. Apart from other con¬ 
siderations, the wisdom of thus placing the difficult cataract 
region between the capital and invaders from the north 
was shown by the discomfiture of Cambyses^ expedition 
• against Nubia at the hands of its king Nastesen in 525 B. 
C, As the nation shifted southward it was completely with¬ 
drawn from contact with the northern world; and Ethiopia 
gradually lost behind a mist of legend, became the wonder¬ 
land celebrated in Greek story as the source of civilization. 
The Egyptian language and hieroglyphics, which the kings 
had hitherto used for their records, now slowly disappeared, 
and by the beginning of our era the native language was 
finally written in a script which as yet is undeciphered. 
When a century or two after the Roman conquest the Ethi¬ 
opian kingdom slowly collapsed and fell to pieces, its north¬ 
ern districts were absorbed by wild hordes of the Blemmyes 
who pushed in from the east; while in the south it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, which rose 
at the sources of the Blue Nile in the fourth century A. B. 
and assumed^ the name of its ancient predecessor. 

86 * u,, ■ 
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dcatlj of Neeho of Sais, probably at the bands of 
Tanutamon, Psanitik bis son, as we bave seen, bad. fled 
Assyrians. Haying, tlms shown his fidelity^^ie was 
Jnstalled over his fatheir’s kingdom of Sais and Memp^ 
^ by Ashu rbanipal. Egypt now seemed more hopelessly; in 
the grasp of the Assyrians than ever. Deportations of for- 
.eigners were brought in and the vassal organization was 
^ strengthened. The Delta thus continued under the mer¬ 
cenary lords in control there with some interruptions since 
the Twenty First Dynasty. The condition of Upper Egypt 
is uncertain, but Mentemhet still maintained himself as 
prince there. Outwardly there was little indication of the 
brilliant day which was now dawning upon the long afflicted 
.jmtion. As the years passed Psamtik was gradually reach¬ 
ing out for the control of those resources which should en- 
* able him to realize the ambitious designs always cherished 
by his house. He was a descendant of the aggressive Tef- 
nakhte, the head of the Saitic family in Piankhi’s day, and 
ail his line’ as far as known to us, had been men of marked 
power and political sagacity. He soon shook off the re- 
straiht and supervision of the resident Assyrian pffij;i,nl,s. 
He pan Krdiy have teen unaware that Ashurbanipal was 
lere long to be engaged in a deadly struggle with his brother, 
|the king of Babylon, involving dangei-ous complications with 
^lam. As this war came on (652 B. C.) an attempt of the 
Arabian tribes to send aid to Babylon demanded an Assyrian 
expedition thither; while disturbances among the peoples 
on the northern borders of the Ninevite empire and the 
necessity of meeting the Cimmerians in Cilicia required 
liberal assi^ments of Ashurbanipal’s available military 
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forces to these regions. It was over twelve years before 
these difficulties were all adjusted, and wtol in 640 B. C. 

„^tJast settled upon the Assyrian empire, fsamtik’s 
movement had gone too far and Ashurbanipal evidently did 
not care to risk opposing it. 

With Psamtik, the Greek traditions regarding Egypt be¬ 
gin to be fairly trustworthy, if the folk-tales which the 
Greeks so readily credited be properly sifted. Herodotus 
tells the familiar story of how Psamtik was one of twelve 
kings v#io had amicably divided all Egypt between them and 
ruled in the. greatest harmony. There came an oracle, how¬ 
ever, which declared that whosoever of them should offer 
a libation in the temple of Vulcan from a brazen bowl should 
be king of all Egypt. Some time afterward, as they were 
all offering libations in the temple, the officiating priest 
failed to supply them with enough golden bowls, and Psani- 
tik, taking off bis brazen helmet, used it in lieu of the lack¬ 


ing bowl, ^e wa s thereupon ^nished to the Delta swamps 
by his companions, and . bdiig-by apother. .Qrade 
' that*liT shpuM be revenged uppn j^ra when brazen naen 
,sea, should spEgar.Jw ,awaited Ms, opportunity. 
Certain Carian and Ionian mercenaries, tojmg.i)jej£aLjdk» 
verted to the coast of the Delta by a tempest, now su^toly ' 
appshred" in brazen armour, .plundering the rich Delta 
plains. Psaiphk secured their services an4^,8pb.dning 
rivals, made himself .king^pf ^Jl Jlgypt: Bivested..ol-the 
lolkdore. with which the tale is distorted, 4.,cantaiiis.-ihfiL 
e a8euM .i8.Bfajaf..Eftmtikta.JiWte«OBurato 'i;iie,tgfto 

^hiiukJs™aMjal.SaaMai..?s 

Jloyer has seen. 

3uncture, after courting the Assyrians to save himself from 
the Oi^erian hordes, 


common oi 


imevil 


It is not to 

be doubted that Psamtik took advantage of these favouring 
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circumstances in the creation of which he had of course had 
a hand, and by such means gained permanent ascendency 
over the local dynasts. 

'Bk PTOgJ^ess was rapid. By 654 B. C., just as Ashurbani- 
pal was advancing on Babylon, he had gained Thebes, where 
Mentemhet, Taharka’s favourite, acknowledged him.^ The 
political power of the Theban hierarchy, as we have seen, 
had been completely shattered under the Ethioi)ians, so 
that Psamtik was not called upon to meet that perplexing 
problem. In order to obtain legitimate control of the^ortune 
nf, Amon, now of course much depleted, he decreed that his 
.d^^ghter Nitocris should be adopted by the Divine Votress 
at Thebes, Shepnupet, the sister of the deceased Taharka. 
The decree of adoption, which has survived, is the only con¬ 
siderable hieroglyi>hic document of the reign of Psamtik I 
known to us; it contains the transfer of all Shepnupet’s 
property and revenues to Nitocris.^ The collapse pf the high 
priesthood of Araon was now so complete that within sixty 
the once powerful office was actually held by these 
sacerHotaf princesses. The High Priest of Amon wa^a 
JjKoman Jn .tlie suppression of the mercenary lords and 


ilucal dynasts, Psamtik made an end of the intolerable con- 
of semi-anarchy which had so long blighted* an 
I.unliappy land. The nation was at last rescued from the un- 
stable r ule of a body of feudal lords and their turbulent raili- 
tary ad herents, under whose irresponsible tyranny it had suf¬ 
fered, with but brief respites, for some four hundred years, 
i This r eniarkable achievement of Psamtik I places him among 
' the ablest rulers who ever sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. 

by which he was confronted.*weie ,3.o ad- 

told, peraisteatjmd deeply rooted that his 

than either Araen^^et fl^ie 

I frmndeT Tvrelfth Dynasty, or Ah^e,S,er.,JU^J^«;v^P" 

tn A'.tei-mi nate th^ djmasta, as js .coWWQOly- aoso^ 


*IV, 935-058. 


• IV, 088 n. 


1 TV. 937, 949. 
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course espouse bis cause a rid th us gain 
immnaij;fc jttdJif mckmjandaoaT-kam- At Thebes Men- 

and “governor of thy So}ith”:‘ 
and in Heracleopolis. the other principality of Upper Egypt, 
.jve find prinfie..Hc>r. with tLe rank oi.g gejeraL. buildingjL 
t einp.i e.mMa.OTOJ>aafcntiea!itageBemtiOiLa^ter..gg8^^ 
I’s time.' Such an enormous tomb as that of Pediamenem- 


opet at Thebes could only have been excavated by a noble 
of immense wealth and extensive power. It is to be noticed, 


however, that ait.T.hebes Mentemhet is called upon tp.,.make 
liberal contributions to the revenues of Nito cris ^. Eaaxntik*a. 
■ da ughte i;:^ and what is still more important, he was not 
succeeded by his eldest son Nesuptah, but by one Pedihor, 
who gained the titles, “prince of Thebes and governor of 
the South.It was perhaps Psamtik I’s policy to with¬ 
draw from the feudal lords their rights of inheritance and 
thus to rid himself of them as an hereditary class. Enjoy- 
ing c ertain privileges, some of the old dynasts therefore 
,.jStiiLsuryiycd^.huM^ and skilful hand oiiiis,^tik 

as in the days of the early Middle 
Xbeyjift longer endangexad 


the unity ofJhe nation. 

/ ^ A^ 92 tJs§§-tePiiW 8 sonje, .firobJeiB.jBS, ' 

' of The^npw comRletely JJgypJtWWKei 

Lihy^ ./Jiio.had lived Egypt for centuries ,hi 9 fd j^nally de- 
«xiteedin^ji^^ no great effectiveness, whose 

numbers at tiiis time, absurdly exaggerated by Herodotus, 
we cannot determine. In two classes, the Hermotybies and 
Calasiries, enigmatical designations employed by Herodo¬ 
tus, t|iexMiaMied.rhkdy.-t^^^ 

, ,Mtlung-iQ., Itha. .econonjie..life jo£J lR^natinn. 

il2aL2JSSJ}.?--S«!Sa^ 

bem ; and fay |iad 

conrae biiLtQ..pit againAii3e . a .Jto.JQfflAbfirn, 
the Qreeks and Carj^^- ThuaJ Eglljt. having suffered the j 
inevitable fate of a military kingdom in the ancient world, 

*IV, 040. *IV, 967-973. »IV, 949. *IV, 903 end. 
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/ of one foreign ,w9rripr-c}?igs 

The army whicli Psamtik 1 now pi^t together 
W^JS made up of Greeks, Carians and Syrians on the one 
.. hand, and on the other of Libyans and their Egyptianized 
kindred. The lonians and Carians were stationed on the 
-.QPrtheastern frontier near Daphna?,, with a branch of the 
Nile running through their camp; while the border of the 
.. western Delta was secured by a body of the warrior-class 

at Marca, not far from the site of later 
-Alexandria. At Elephantine a similar garrison was main¬ 
tained against any invasion from the south. Herodotus re¬ 
lates that two hundred and forty thousand of the warrior- 


class, having been kept at one station for three years without 
being relieved, thereupon deserted and dei)arted in a body 
southward to offer their services to the king of Ethiopia 
at Meroe. While his numbers are incredibly exaggerated, 
as usual, the story must contain a germ of fact as it accords 
with all that we know of the conditions in Psamtik’s time. 


As^,a concession to this class, his body-guard contained .a 
thousand men from each of the two classes, the Hermotvbies 
and Calasyries; but he wid .have had many more of his 

at.h,is hand on all occasions. 

] The prosperous and powerful Egypt which was now 
I em erging from the long Decadence was totally different 
l.frpm the Kgj'pt of any earlier renascence. Jt war^imjpps- 
sible again to rouse the nation to arms as in tne da:'« when 
; the Hyksos were expelled; it was therefore iiievitahjy the 
! .<3eliberate policy of Psamtik I, while expending every effort 
i to pjut the nation on, a sound economic basis, at the same 
! time to depend u pon foreign soldiery for the military^^p^er 
i inStspensable to_an, oriental ruler. His necessarily eon- 
,^ant care was to transmute the economic prosperity of the 
> l^gjad into military power. In a word, the wealth of the land 
„ must nourish and maintain a formidable army, even though 
the..efffictive portion of this army might be aliens. 
an evil which Psamtik was powerless to alter. In sucITa^ 
stale d conservation of the productive capacities of the 
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nation is as important as, or we may better say, indispen¬ 
sable to, the maintenance of the army. Neither can live 
without the other. In this respect Psamtik .1 was confronted 
I by the same problem which faced Omar and the early Ca- 
{ liphs. A revival wider such conditions as these is due al- 
most solely to the personal initiative of the^iovefeign"w&o 
S»S}»W*fei,t!»«iwlable forces: thosj,pX|)pwer antthosj? 
.S&telry; sojmploiing them all iii. hgnftcjBjpgs mt,erac- 
tion ^thaf prosperity,.jmd effective pow, f.csplt- Ssaulii:- 
il wasJbim self the motive and creative power, whUe the people 
I _were _biit_given the ohnorEnitv to fulfil their , proper, func- 
jions and to. move freely in their wonted channels, 
was no longer any great relative vitality in the nation (and 
here Psamtik’s task differed strikingly from that of the 
early Caliphs), sai|hg,retaqu£^ted^CTE^^ 
co5gsiUJSBt.J?|P^entv^n^^^^ 

)ynasty . Ig^tead of an exuberant energy expressing, itself 
jj|l5Knspontaneous develo})ment of new forms, as at the 
beginning of the Empire, the nation fell back upon the past 
. and conacipualy endeavoured to restore and rehabilitate the 
vanished state of the old days before the .changes and inno¬ 
vations introduced by. the Empire. ^e^tJmmg)yhLe,..mi§t 
of over a thousand yearSij^t was to them ancient Egypt 
! jras endQw ed jLth-tho i<!eal BerfectipnlsfJbc diYroft jggjroe 
I .which had preceded it. Xhe, jr.prship of the kin^jjhaJted 
roled a t jfejmplus. im those remote dTO. Trm.rcyived.iffld. 

. m ai nt ia mfid 

Jased. TOeir.py.r.amid sjeiaj gmfiXteffld £..resto{sAjai 
repaired . The archaic titles and the Jong.array of dignfties 
worn by the .lords at the court and in the government of the 
jgyrimid-rbuilders wexe.again, brought into requisition, and 
! jsulhe^^stemal^ of goyeimmenieverything,possibIe was done 
.te.islallie.it .with the. antiquity. ...The 

the % niso^giyen an archaic colour on for¬ 
mal and official monuments, and its antique forms must have 
cost the Saite scribes long and weary study. Ij0.A:e[^o» 
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,ws made to purify the panth^p;n pf.^11 mpdem 
j-iSterlppCT pnd to rid the ritual of every muoyatiiOD. Every- 

religion was bapf^hed, and Set, the god of 
the waste and the desert, was everywhWe exterminate^* 
exclusiveness^ like that which,, wa^ soon Jp 
^SM§. P.P®.® 9 §:sion of tile new-born Jewish community was also 

enforced. Xhfi ancient morfuafv'texts of 
and although frequently not 
understood were engraved upon tlic massive stone sar¬ 
cophagi. The Book of the Dead, which now received itsjast 
- redaction , becoming a roll sixty feet long, shows plain traces 
_of th e revival of this ancient mortuary literature. ,X 0 jh§. 
JiQnahrijh^eljs.^we find again the fresh and pleasing,pictltres 
jfrOBl-the iife-.of Jhe people in marsh and meadow, in work¬ 
shop and ship-yard. They are ijerfect reproduction^ of 
jthe relie f scenes in the mastabas of the Old Kingdom, so 
perfect indeed that at the first glance one is not infrequently 
in doubt as to the age of the monument. Indeed, a man 
jggmed Aba at Thebes sent his artists to an Old Kingdom 
.,t<nnb ftear. Slut to copy the reliefs thence for use in his own 
JThgfean tomb, because the owner of the ancient tomb was also 
^jaamedAba. 

In this endeavour to reconstitute modern religion, society 
and government upon ancient lines, the archaizers must 

r Ns*** I *• »* *1^' V « i ^ 

consciously or unconsciously liavc been constantly thwarted 
by the inevitable mutability of the social, political and cco- 
npmic conditions of a race. two,ihQusaml.xc.ap,^^gft:^^ 
hadSapsed since the Old Kingdom could not be annihilated. 

' Thjpicigh, the deceptive mantle of antiquity with which, they 
^.ploaked. contemporary conditions, the inexorable realities 
pf the present were discernible. The solution^pf .,this diffi- 
cnity, wh en perceived, was the same as that attempted by 
thejJ^jews in a similar dilemma: it was but tp attribute 
to the modem elements also a hoary antiquity, as the whole 
‘bo;^““S^ebmw'”iegft^^^^^ was attributed to Moses. 

w?s Jh^^ rescued, This was especially 
easy for the Egyptian of the Saitic restoration; for, long 
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before bis time it had been customary to attribute to the 
Old Kingdom especially sacred mortuary texts, favourite 
medical prescriptions and collections of proverbial wisdom. 
While in SQige cases such attribution may have been cpr- 
rect in the davs of the Empire, this was no longer generally 
jtrgp ip tj^e Twenty Sixth Pynasty. In one particular es¬ 
pecially, it was impossible to force the present into the 
ancient mould; I refer to the artistic capacity of the people. 
This always fruitful element of their culture was now a 
marked exception to the lifeless lack of initiative displaj^ed 
in all other functions of life. Here their creative vitality, 
already revived in the Ethiopian period, was still unblighted 
and their artistic sense was keenly alive to the new possi¬ 
bilities open to them under the new order. We have seen 
that the Kestoration in religion demanded the revival of 
the old subjects in the tomb-chapel reliefs, and in spite of 
the likeness of tlujse copies to their ancient models, more 
than a superficial examination invariably discloses a dis¬ 
tinct character and manner peculiarly their own. There is 


just that touch of freedom which the art of the Old King- 
ao^pjnpk^dj! aiid a spft beauty in their sinuous and sweeping 
[ihes which adds an indescribable grace to the reliefs of the 
Saitic school. If this tendency be sometimes extreme to 
the point of etferainacy, it is compensated for by the quali¬ 
ties which the new freedom brought with it. While the old 
canons and conventionalities still prevailed in general, there 
wras now and then an artist who could shake them off and 
place the human body in relief with the shoulders drawn 
in proper relations and freed from the distortion of the Old 
Kingdom. It was this freedom and ability to see thjngs as 
they are which led to a school of portraiture far surpassing 
the bei^t. work of the Old Kingdom. Among the Saitic mpr- 
tuary reliefs the conventional heads prescribed by the Old 
[vinjfd®.^till almost invariable; bptjhe artist 
rauld now and then insert a portrait of such marked indi- 
viduaUty as to stand out in sharp contrast with the uni¬ 
formity of the neighbouring heads. Portraits of the same 
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character appear also in the round (Fig. 186), displaying a 
study of the bony conformation of the skull, the folds and 
wrinkles of the skin, in fine a mastery of the entire anatomical 
development and a grasp of individual character such as no 
early art had yet achieved. Such works can only be com¬ 
pared with the porti’aits of the (Ireek scmlptors at the height 
of their skill, and they do not suffci' by the coinj)arison. The 
artist in bro nze was now suj)reme, hollow casts of consTicleT^( 
able size were made and ammul forms are especially fine 
(Fig. 185). Superb bronze statues elaborately inlaid with 
rich designs in gold, silver and electrum display surprising 
refinements in teclini(]ue. Works in bronze are now very 
numerous and most of those which fill the modern museums 
were produced in this age. IjidUjStrial art flourished as 
never before and the Egy])tian (a^aftsnian warrar%’n 
In layence the jnanufactories of the time were especially suc¬ 
cessful and prolific, and the museum (“ollections are filled with 
works of this period. The architecture of the time has, alas, 
jjerished, and if we may .iudge from the achievements of the 
Saitic sculptor, we have in this respect suffered irreparable 
loss; for it is probable that we owe the origin of the rich and 
beautiful columns of I’folemaic teni])l{*s to the Saite architect. 
AVhile the material products of art offc^red visual evidence 

was supposed to ifollow, siicirincongruities in the organiza- 
tion piJh.Q government, while not l(‘ss real, were probably 
not so evident. From the few surviving monuments of the 
period the~real cliaractcr of the state is not clearly deter- 
minabl e. Geographically the Delta had fpj\cye.r,.hemm§.,tiie 
dpiSpant. r egipn. The dc\'eloi)ment of commerce with the 
northern world and related political reasons had made this 
northward shift inevitable and permanent. Psaintik and 
his .tecendants lived in their native Sais, wiiic|r^T)ecame 
Xgrea t and splendid city, adorned wUli tenjides^§jii|.p.^.te§, 
JPbeb es no longer possessed either political or religions sig- 
iljtlficiimqe. TJbxi valley, of the Nile was but an gpppRdage 
X^Qjx the Delta. We have already referred to the . 
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f of eertam of the jja^LIorda. SsXJaaxJSSLISJSlS^ 
tlwir landoa juggi ng from Jbe case oL^gatemhgi.Pi 

*o,,Wr, aofa- 

belonged toihe, crow2i-nnd.was 
rKked.,by,utlie peasant serfs, wlia-rendered, twenty^percen 
.Ibfit. -Field.,. ta,..the,, Fbaraoli. Jiriests,, apd spldiers . were 
exempt fronLtrottipn. Tiiaadniinistration mnst have been 
egnSuSS as under the Empire by, local officials pf ,the cen- 



jlOjjeyrnmeut, whg.,collected, the.iasces..and possessed 
judicial poweirs. The archaic titles which they bear, as far 
as I have been able to trace them, usuall y c orrespond to 
JSJCSanSJflctipny^^ JjLslmtiS Ogd train i ng 

■ these men are fu ndamentally different from the scribal 
officials of the Empire , in that they are not of necessity pos¬ 
sessed of a knowledge of the old hieroglyphic. , Since the 
Ethiopi an Dy nasty there has grown up a very cursive form 
of hieratiCj, the ancient running hand. This new and more 
rapid form, an unconscious development, is better suited to 
needs of practical business and administration, and 
being in common and everyday use, was therefore known to 
tiie Greeks as ** demotic ^* writin g^ a term now usually 
applied to it at tET^sent day. Itjcepm^cpted .tbo. fen- 
.JSSmS&JtoH^spoken, while the hieroglyphic of the time, which . 
jepntjnued to lead an artificial existence, employed the archaic 
fpjqin of the language which had prevailed centuries before. 


That this fundamental change was but one among many 
modifications and alterations in the government, must of 
necessity have resulted from the changed conditions. So¬ 


cially, the influence of revived industry had divided die 
^ T^pte into more or less sharply defi ned classes or guil(| ^. de- 
Ltomed.by their occupations; but feTOPf: 

* Egyptian history. 


The pr iests succeeded little better than the officials in 
their reviyal of the good old times. It is, indeed, to the 
priesthoods in general that the attempted restoration must 
be largely attributed. The religious,., like.,. 
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8ive ai 


; Tbehe^^m JE:e.lwa-&tated, 
J5?dtefig§Cl9l§essi^ any religipjjg signifiSance. InlleTDelta 
ltKriBrs~a¥(!'fe 

gate in contrast with mnHiti»ns in tli^ 01,1 Tfjnyanm, Vho 

IgMgtfi TlTO„.aB§Mst§d,a mom fi^dasi ve.and, distinct claes 
than ever befoj;^, and the office had become inaJienably hered¬ 
itary. ^Yenerated by the people, it was a political jieopssity 

slipiild be prbvidCd for by TibefSrrov- 
-WhileJhey no longer po^^^ any ppJItkalih^ 

' flMh ceii;^.c.QXOP^r.e.d. with that which .thoyjJOTC,i!S§(i,,j«ate 
yet we find the old count of Thinis deprived 
of his ancient revenues from the oases and the local ferry, 
that they may be transferred to Osiris.^ The reverse was, 
however, the rule, as we shall see. The.old gods could not 
be ^resuscitated; among them only Osiris still maintained 
himself. His consort, Isis^^contrary to jthe ancient customs, 
acquired an elaborate cultus, and the wide celebrity which 
afterward brought her such general favour in the classic 
world. Imhotep, the wise man of Zoger’s court twenty five 
Jmndred-jears earlier, now gained a place among the gods, 
as . Ptah, anjnnovation of which 

nncrmscio ns. The religion which the priests representedV 
, was the inevitable result of the tendencies observable at 
the close of tlie Empire. Tt consisted as far as daily life 
and conduct were concerned, like the Rabbinical faith born 
under very similar conditions, in innumerable external 
usages, and the most painful observance of the laws of cere¬ 
monial purity. We find nobles and officials everywhere 
erecting sanctuaries to the gods.^ WhileJomerlxo^J^<^ 

of a^cla ss of animals was sacred, now in many cases eyei^ 
re present ative of'"'fKal class was inviolable. The iitcrea^^^ 
JMfifince_f 9 X,thesp, of tlie god^js esjpecia^^^ 

i ]|ust.r aAed in the elaborate worship of the Apis-^pl], a form 
bf Ptah, and the vast sepulchre, wliere they now received 
their gorgeous burial, the Serapeum of Memphis became 
famous among the Greeks. While a slight inclination 

IV, 907 ff., 989 S., 1015 ff. 
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toward titijB was observable alr^dy in the Old 

K^nipdom, it now took on the crass form, which finally led 
, to the fanatical excesses of the Alexandrians in Boman times. 
/ It is probable that these , outward 

I their mi1holp»f|} Jal^ .» 

meaning, which they never oririnally possessed. Of this pro- 
cedure we have already seen an example in the Empire,* 
but we are unable to determine whether they actually 
/ taught all that the Greeks attribute to them of this charac- 
' ter. Hhile their education in the Empire had kept them 
jig^ontact wilt the living times, they were now obliged to 
l^rn a lan^age ah<i a method of writing, and to acquaint 
^ith a mass of inherited literature, with which 
[the^busy world around them had long parted company. It 
.araS by this process that the ancient writing, already eaSy 
regarded a^ of f -’ue oiigin, became a sacred accomplish- 
^nifint, the especial charieteristic of sacred learning, and was 
therefore called by the Greeks* “hieroglyphs’* or sacred 
Jtohs. J3ueh an education necessarily projected the priests 
far into a long forgotten world, whose inherited wisdom, as 
among the Chinese or the Mohammedans, was the final word, 
r The writings and sacred rolls of the past were now eagerly 
sought out, and with the dust of ages upon them, they were 
‘ collected, sorted and arranged. Tljus the past wg8st|preme; 

I the priest who cherished it lived in a realm of shadows, and 
i for the contemporary world he had no vital meaning. Like- 
fcwise in Babylon the same retrospective spirit was now the 
^/■dominant characteristic of the reviving empire of Nebuchad- 
^llreazar. The world was already growing old, and every- 
men were fondly dwelling on her faraway jouth.*^-^ 
li^ile the internal aspects of the Saitio period are so 
Ifltpgely retrospective that it has been well called the Resto- 
jration, jst its foreign policy shows little consideration for 
the past. In sharo contrast with the attempted restoration 
and especially with the national exclusiveness, now more 
intanm flian evar. ma the foTBiwi nolinv nf Pmnitit T. Xbe 


> Se«» above, fp. SSS-SB 
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sgMsasiSfltjoo of ordered an^ oentiali 
thS'^OTaSen'dfllre'lIaBOTateT^^ 




nsure tne in 


tion 6 


Ttiif 


Jhe great arfei^_flOade..tbrobbinir.irqra^ one 

,2fe,.°0?g,.iagL43Sy"AS■ l« eQiapreEended.4he 

SIfi* economic value of foreign tra%Jp. the natipu Je, »as 
bui lding up; npr did he fail to perceive that such traffic might 
be yarionsly taxed and made to yield vei’y considerable rev- 
ennee for Ms own treasury. H8,-aerif^_revived .Jjg^ 
connections ,with Syn^ Phoenician galleys filled tho^,^®|e 
m0®s,‘ and Semitic merchants, fororahners of'"the Ara¬ 
maeans so numerous in Persian tiincp, thronged the Delta. 
/If Psamtik was able to employ the Greeks in Ins army he 
pound them not less useful in thj furtherance of his com- 
.piercial projects. From the eight’ century B. C. those 
southern movements of the northerners, of which the incur¬ 
sions of the “sea-peoples” over five hundred years earlier^ 
were the premonitory symptom, had now become daily 
occurrences. The Greeks, pushing in from th far North, 


and emerging clearly for the first time 'nto history, had 
• long since gained possession of the Greek j^-^minsula and its 
adjacent archipelago, with their centres of Mycanean civi¬ 
lization, and they now appeared as ijrosperous communities 
and rapidly growing maritime states, wlic/ fleets, pene¬ 
trating throughout the Mediterranean, offered the Phoeni¬ 
cians sharp and incessant comjietition. Their colonies and 
industrial settlements, with active manufactories, rapidly 
fringed the Mediterranean and penetrated the Black Sea. 
£§amtik was probably the first of the Egyptian, sulm.-who 
Im^ed such colqn^ Ere long Jhe ^yntry 

was filled with Greek^ merchants, and thely^jnanufactWI^ ^ 
^ttlements were permitted, especially in ^e western 
near the royal residence at,Sais. There was a Greek an^. 
also a Carian quarter in Memphis, and net unlikely otl|^ 


* Sefi pp. 47?-*83. 
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large atiea were similarly apportioned to accommodate for- 

eiauers, especially Oreeks. , ± ± a 

, Unes of communication between tlie Qmk states m 
sion established direct, continuous and m some re- 
intimate relations between them. Gi;eek. recruits for 
The aiiiy of course followed constantly upon those ^ whom 
f sStik had employed in his conquest, and these, with the 
active intercourse of the indefatigable Greek merchants, car¬ 
ried back to the mother-country an ever increasing fund ot 

telling of the wondrous Epptian f’rphphps 

and strange to them. The marvels of Thebes 

were celebrated, in the Homeric songs, now a^uraing their 
final form, and Egyptian gods appeared in their myths. 

Ultimately the Greeks became very familiar with the 
externals of Egyptian civilization, but they never learned to 
read its curious writing sufficiently well to understand its 
surviving records, or to learn the truth as to its ancient his¬ 
tory. As time passed a body.of interpreters arose, ■v^o 
became so numerous as to form a recognized class. By 
these such questioners as Herodotus were often grossly im¬ 
posed upon. The impenetrable reserve of the Egyptians, 
and again their unlimited claims, profoundly impressed the 
imaginative Greek. This impression could only be deep¬ 
ened by th*^ marvels with which i W 

enormous buildings and temple^ whose construction 

;^ten ajey@teiy.laj«»; 

' their waUe ; t.hi> pl;raTige Aer. unlike any he had ever seen; 
t^e mystedWAl^gee^^ 

totoe doak for the most profound truAs; |he unquestion¬ 
ably vast antiquity of.cpunt)qs8.irop.tsss!ye .ipqpu^^ all 
about himr^l ffiis, where an unprejudiced, objective study 
of the people and their history was impossible, inevitably 
blinded even the Greek of the highest intelligence and cul¬ 
ture, who now visited the countrj'. Thus t he yeal.. chftr- 
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customs, ,iiiTO-kansmitted to. 

ihe y ^alao „o.iiiocml,iy.,. oJE, its iutdlectuaL udiie^omqats. The v 
Greek, witli his insatiable thirst for the truth, and his con-/ 
stant attitude of healtliy inquiry, was vastly superior, Ij 
need hardly say, to the Egyptian, whose reputed wisdom 
he so venerated. Under these circumstances it was only the 
later political histoi’y of the country, the course of which 
came under their own immediate observation, with which 
the Greeks were familiar. .From the time of Psanitik, I we1 
possess a fund of ijopular Greek tradition regarding thO; 
Twenty Sixth Dynasty, which, if properly used, throws an 
...invaluable light upon a time when native records and monu- 
ments, located as ^ey were in the exposed Delta, have almost 
entirely perished. 

foreign,iife, which thn^. 

■in up.Qn .iilgy.p.t. the .Egyptian showed himself entirely 
^^9yed, and held himself aloof, fortified behind hia,..cere- 
moniaf purity and.his .inviolable reserve. If he could have^ 
had his way he would have banished the foreigners one and^ 
all from his shores; under the circumstances, like the modern 



j presen 

•. Pharaohs, as we shall further "see, were. profoundly 

i nflpenc fi^ hv the character of the Greeks, the mnsp pf the 
We,,un8C»thed .by i.t. OnJhe. other, the 

Gt-eeks mnst hayi! ..mfitgd ,mnch .by ..th?. mt<!J-?o,wsg,.®is 
Nile valley civilization, although it will have been chiefly 
jpal^a j profit which they gained. They found there, per¬ 
fected and ready at hand, the technical processes, which 
theif* unique genius was so singularly able to apply to the 
realization of higher ends than those governing the older 
civilizations. J’hpy ,. certainly borrowed mtisftp forms in 
plenty, and tfeolrtistic influences from % which 
'been felt in the MyWW-*ce^^ cmU^ms..Sf,,far 

gatl^st ag.tit>^.j:3j;fim,.Py°a^^,1299g 

j^K.«rJft .t!i.s.-8aiWL,regioBs .of thn Kpifli. n can be noj 
accident, in spite of the wide spread Gaw of frontaUty, , 
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tliat the archaic (so-called) Apollos reproduce the standing 
posture prevalent in Egypt in every detail, including 
the characteristic thrusting forward of the left foot. Of 
the, Baltic portrait sculptor, the Greeks might have learned 
much, even far down toward the days of their highest 
artistic achievements. Evidence of intellectual influence is 
fmore elusive, but there is a grain of truth in tlie Greek tra- 
^ditjon that they received their philosophy from Egypt. JhfiL 
' nbiinannhizing theology o f the Egyptian prie§ijt.§ contained 
sii gye a^ve,..gQEmsL which may easily have found their way 
into the ear ly Ionian sjstems. The notion of the primeval 


intelligence and the creative “word,” already conceived as 
far back as the Eighteenth Dynasty,^ C 9 uldJlMdly..faiL.lo 
jSfia^alfeejgdmited Greelfs who vQrj sai'l^xMlfid-Egypt, 
long before such a conception had arisen in Greece. The 
insistent belief of the Egyptian in the life hereafter and his 


i, elaborate naortuary usages, unquestionably exerted a strong 
influence upon Greek and Roman alike; and the wide dis- 
1^ semination of Egyptian religion in the classic world, dem- 
onstrates the deep impression which it now made. To this 
* ‘ day its symbols are turned up by the spade throughout 
. the Mediterranean basin. It was under Psamtik I that these 
influences from Egypt began to be felt by the states, which • 
were then laying the foundations of later European civiliza- 
I tion; and it is significant as an indication of the great restor- 
t er’s personal prestige in the Greek world that the powerful, 

^ Periander of Corinth named his nephew and successor 
Psammetichos. 

By 640 B. C. Psamtik felt himself strong enough to resume 
the old projects of conquest in Asia, to revive Egypt’s tradi¬ 
tional claims upon Syria-Palestine, and to dispute tlieir pos¬ 
session with Assyria. He invaded PhUistia and for many 
years besieged ^A.shdod; but hia ambitions there were rudely 
dashed by the influx of Scythian peoples from the, far north, 
who overran Assyria and penetrated southward tolhe iron- 
tier of Egypt. According Jo, H.eroifctua. they., 


* See above, pp. 356-58. 
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off by Psamtik, who by liberal gifts succeeded thu| ijguxfiP- 
sjgminj bilM^gdom. It was more probabljJijf...Q 3 ^trong 
arm that delivered his land. Ho had already saved it from 
centuries of weakness and decay, and when he died after a 
reign uf fifty four years, he left Egypt enjoying, such peace¬ 
able prosperity as had not been hers since the death of 
Eamses HI, five hundred years before. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII 

THE FINAL STRUGGLES: BABYLON AND PERSIA 

When Necho succeeded his father Psanitik I on the throne 
of Egypt in 609 B. 0., there seemed to be nothing to prevent 
his reestablishment of the Egyptian Empire in Asia. As 
Psamtik’s kingdom had prospered, that of the once powerful 
Ninevites had rapidly declined. From the fearful visita¬ 
tion of the Scythian hordes in the reign of Psamtik I, it 
never recovered, and when Babylon made common cause with 
Cyaxares, king of the rising Median states, Nineveh was 
unable to withstaifd their united assaults. Its inevitable 
fall was anticipated by the western peoples, and being clearly 
foreseen by the Hebrew, Nahum, he exultingly predicted its 
destruction. At the accession of Necho it was in such a 
state of collapse that he immediately began the realization 
of his father’s imperial designs in Asia. He built a war- 
fleet both in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and in 
his first year invaded Philistia. Gaza and Askalon, which * 
offered resistance, were taken and punished,^ and with a 
great army Necho then pushed northward. In Judah, now 
freed from the Assyrians, the prophetic party was in the 
ascendancy. As they had been delivered from Sennacherib 
nearly a eentuiy before, so they fondly believed they might 
now face Egypt with the same assurance of deliverance. On 
the historic plain of Megiddo, where Egypt had first won the 
supremacy of Asia nearly nine hundred years before, the 
young Josiah recklessly threw himself upon Necho’s great 
army. His pitiful force was quickly routed and he himself,, 
fatally wounded, retired to die at Jerusalem. Expecting 
to meet at least some attempt on the part of Assyria to save 
her western dominions, Necho pressed on to the Euphrates 

* tier. 47, 1 and 5. 
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without delay. But Assyria was uow too near her end to 
make even the fee])lest cfTort to stay liis progress; he found 
no army tliere to meet liim, and not feeling himself strong 
enough to advance against NinoveJi, lie returned southward, 
having gained all Syria, and at one stroke recovered the 
whole of the old Egyptian conciuests of the Empire. Arriv¬ 
ing at Ribleh on the Orontes, three months after the battle 
of Megiddo, he sent for Josiah’s son, .lehoahaz, whom the 
Judeans had placed upon his father’s tlirone, and threw him 
into chains. He then installed Eliakiin, another son of 
Josiah, as king of Judah under the name Jehoiakirn, and 
imposed upon him a tribute of one hundred talents of silver 
and one of gold. The unfortunate delioahaz was carried 
to Egypt by the Pharaoh and died there. It is characteristic 
of the altered s[)irit of the times that Necho dedicated to the 
Milesian l^ranchidie the corselet which he had worn on this 
victorious campaign,—of course in recognition of the Greek 
mercenaries, to whom he owed his successes. How different 
all this from the days of Amon’s supremacy, when victory 
came from him alone! Fragments of a stela dating from 
Necho’s supremacy in Syria and bearing his name in hiero¬ 
glyphic, have been found at Sidoii.’ 

Necho’s new Asiatic empire was not of long duration. In 
less than two years tlie combined forees of Nabopolassar, 
the king of Babylon, and of the Modes under Cyaxanss, had 
accomplished the overthrow of Nineveh. The city was 
destroyed and the nation utterly annihilated as a political 
force. The two conquerors divided the territory made avail¬ 
able by their conquest, the Medc; taking the north and north¬ 
east* and the Babylonian the south and southwest. Thus 
Syria fell by inheritance to Nabopolassar. He was now old 
and unable to undertake its recovery; but he quickly dis¬ 
patched his son, Nebuchadrezzar, to oppose Necho. Hear- 
*ing of his coming, Necho was wise enough to collect his forces 
and hasten to meet him at the northern frontier on the Eu¬ 
phrates in 605 B. 0. At Carchemish the motley army of 

i Proceedings Soc. of Bildicul Areli., XVI (1S04), pp. 91 f. 
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the Pharaoh was completely routed by the Babylomana. 
The victory was so decisive that Necho did not attempt to 
make another stand or to save Palestine, but retreated in 
haste to the Delta followed by Nebuchadrezzar. The igno¬ 
minious retreat of Necho's proud anny, as it hurried through 
Palestine, created a profound impression among the Hebrews 
of Judah, and Jeremiah, who was interpreting to his people 
in Jerusalem the movements of the nations, hurled after the 
discomfited Egyptians his burden of sarcasm and derision.^ 
Had not the young Kaldean prince now been summoned to 
Babylon by the death of his father, the conquest of Egypt, 
or at least its further humiliation, must inevitably have fol¬ 
lowed. Unwilling to prolong his absence from the capital 
under these circumstances, Nebuchadrezzar came to an un¬ 
derstanding with Necho, and returned home to assume the 
crown of Babylon. Thus Syria-Palestine became Baby¬ 
lonian dominion. 

Necho’s agreement with Babylon involved the relinquish¬ 
ment of his ambitious designs in Asia. He held to the com¬ 
pact, and made no further attempt to maintain Egyptian 
sovereignty there, as the Hebrew annals record: “And the 
king of Egypt came not again any more out of his land; for 
the king of Babylon had taken from the brook of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates, all that pertained to the king of 
Egypt.He even made no effort to intervene when 
Nebuchadrezzar besieged and captured Jerusalem and de¬ 
ported the chief families of Judah in 596 B. C. The Phar¬ 
aoh’s energies were now employed in the furtherance of his 
father’s commercial enterprises. He attempted to reexca¬ 
vate the ancient canal from tlie Delta, connecting the ea^em 
arm of the Nile with the Red Sea. Herodotus claims that 
one hundred and twenty thousand men perished in this enter¬ 
prise, from which the Pharaoh at last desisted, in response 
to an oracle; while Diodorus avers that the king’s engineers* 
warned him of the danger of flooding Egypt, demonstrating 
that the Red Sea was higher than the Delta. This was prob- 

3 11 Kings 24: 7. 
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ably the real motive for discontimiing so important a work; 
maritime connection between the Red Sea and the Mediter¬ 
ranean by way of the Nile would have been of incalculable 
commercial benefit to Egypt at this time, and would also 
have involved valuable strategic advantages in case of war. 
Necho’s interest in maritime progress is further evidenced 
by his famous exploring expedition. He dispatched a crew 
of Phoenician mariners with instructions to sail around 
Africa, or as Herodotus calls it, Libya. As the Egyptians 
had from the earliest time supposed their land to be sur¬ 
rounded by sea, the Oceanos of the Greeks, with which the 
Nile had connection in the south, the feat of the Phamicians, 
which they actually accomplished in three years, excited no 
surprise. 

Psamtik IT, who followed his father Necho about 593 B. 
C., either regarded Egypt’s prospects in Asia as hopeless 
or continued the compact of his father with Babylon. Un¬ 
able to accomplish anything in the North, he turned his 
attention southward and attempted the recovery of Nubia, 
lost to Egj^jt since the foundation of the Ethiopian king¬ 
dom. He invaded lower Nubia, and an advanced body of 
his troops pushed up almost to the second cataract, where 
. they left a record of their visit at Abu Simbcl, in a Greek 
inscription on one of the colossi of Ramses IT, before his 
great temple there. Although, as we have before remarked, 
this invasion doubtless furnished the Ethiopians a further 
reason for transferring their capital above the cataracts to 
Meroe, yet the results of the expedition were probably not 
lasting, and Lower Nubia never became an integral part of 
the'Saite kingdom. Relations with the Greeks continued 
on the old friendly basis and Herodotus relates how the 
Eleans sent a delegation to Psamtik IT to obtain his judg¬ 
ment on the fairness of their management of the Olympian 
’games. At home he continued the Baltic control of Thebes 
by arranging for the adoption of his daughter, Enekhnes- 
nefribre, by his aged aunt, the daughter of Psamtik I, 
Nitocris, who still survived as Divine Votress or sacerdotal 
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princess of Thebes. Psamtik II conferred upon his daughter 
the title “High Priest of Amon,” and she received the for¬ 
tune of Nitocris, who died nine years afterward. She con¬ 
tinued in control of Thebes until the advent of the Persians 
nearly seventy years later.* 

Meanwhile the Saites were still casting longing eyes upon 
the ancient dominions of Egypt in Asia, and when Apries 
(the Ha*abre‘ of the Egyptians, or Hophra* of the Hebrews) 
succeeded his father Psamtik II early in 588 B. C., he imme¬ 
diately resumed the old designs of his house to recover them. 
Already under Necho, in 597 B. C., as we have seen, Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar had/been obliged to advance on Jerusalem in 
consequence of the rebellion of Jehoiachin,an event in which 
Necho may have secretly had a hand. The next year the 
unhappy city capitulated, and some nine or ten thousand 
of the better class were deported to Babylonia, leaving only 
“the poorest sort of the people of the land.”^ Jehoichin’s 
uncle, Zedekiah, was appointed by Nebuchadrezzar as king 
over the afflicted land. When he had been ruling nine years 
we find him in revolt against Babylon. The reasons for this 
foolish policy are quite evident. The date of his rebellion 
coincides with the accession of Apries. Tyre and Sidon, 
Moab and Ammon had also sent their emissaries to the 
Judean king, and when the weighty influence of Apries also 
fell into the scales the vacillating Zedekiah was no longer 
able to withstand, and he half-heartedly joined the rest in 
casting off the sovereignty of Babylon. The events for¬ 
merly following similar revolts from Assyrian authority 
were now reenacted under the Babylonians; the allies were 
unable to act quickly in concert. Indeed Apries made it*im- 
possible that they should do so by attacking Tyre and Bidon. 
He dispatched an expedition to attempt the conquest of the 
north by sea, perhaps hoping to meet Nebuchadrezzar on 
the Euphrates as his grandfather Necho .had done. He* 
fought a victorious naval engagement with the Tyrians and 
Cyprians and landed enough troops to take Sidon, where¬ 
upon the other Phoenician cities yielded.® It is possible 

* IV, 988 A-988 J. * U Kings 24; 15. * Diodorus, I, 68. 
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also that he hoped thus to divert Nebuchadrezzar from the 
south where a portion of his army had appeared early in 
587, or to cut off this southern army now operating against 
Jerusalem; and if so, the movement was brilliantly con¬ 
ceived. But it was never pushed far enough to accomplish 
anything inland; and Nebuchadrezzar wisely fixed his base 
of operations well northward, at Ribleh on the Orontes, 
where he was able to contemplate the Egyptian operations 
without concern. His enemies were exhausting themselves 
against each other, and had Apries advanced inland Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar could have quickly confronted him with a force 
from Ribleh. It is perhaps during this brief supremacy 
of the Pharaoh in Phmnicia that we should place the frag¬ 
mentary Eg>"ptian monuments, pieces of stone statues, altars 
and bits of inscribed stone from the Saite age, found by 
Renan at Arvad, Tyre and Sidon.* Now also the Pharaoh 
apparently controlled for a time a domain in Lebanon.’ 

Wlien in the spring of 586 B. C. the troops of Apries at last 
appeared in the south to threaten the Babylonian besiegers 
of Jerusalem, they brought the beleagured city a brief mo¬ 
ment’s respite only; for the Egyptian fonies again showed 
themselves unable to cope with the armies of Asia. Indeed, 
it is possible that Apries relinquished his claims in Palestine 
without a blow. Thus the predictions of Jeremiah, who had 
constantly proclaimed the folly of depending upon assist¬ 
ance from Egypt, were brilliantly confirmed; but the un- 
happy prophet paid dearly for the sanity oi his statesman¬ 
like views and barely escaped with his life. In the summer 
of ^ B. C. Jerusalem fell; it was razed to the ground and 
the •inglorious Zedekiah, having been taken to Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar’s camp at Ribleh, was blinded, after witnessing the 
slaughter of his sons. The Judean nation was annihilated, 
but no decisive blow had been struck which might cripple 
*the power of Egypt, the instigatoi* of the tiouble. It was 
not for many years that Nebuchadrezzar was able to attempt 
anything ii/this direction; his first obligation being the pun- 

« Eongfi, letter to Renan, Revue arch. n. s., VIT, 1863*, pp. 194-8. 

* IV, 970. . 
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ishment of Tyre, which maintained itself for thirteen years, 
finally yielding in 573 B. C. 

In spite of ill success in Asia, Apries enjoyed unbounded 
prosperity in the internal administration of his realm, and 
the kingdom flourished as only under his great grandfather, 
its founder. Prom the west also he received the revenues of 
the Oasis region and in the Northern Oasis his official Wah- 
ibrenofer built a temple.' But in the full enjoyment of his 
wealth and splendour a tragic end was awaiting him from 
an unexpected quarter. He found great difficulty in bridling 
his troops, of whatever nationality. On one occasion the 
Libyans, Greeks and Syrians attempted to desert and mi¬ 
grate to Nubia, as in the days of Psamtik I a body of the 
warrior-class had done. How many were involved in this 
revolt under Apries it is impossible to establish, but they 
were sufficiently numerous to render the king very appre¬ 
hensive, and the record of the event distinctly states that 
*^his majesty feared.” As the. deserters approached the 
first cataract Nesuhor, the governor of Assuan, an astute 
official, succeeded in dissuading them from theit purpose 
and delivering them to the king who then punished them.® 
Another misunderstanding with the native warrior-class did 
not end so happily. The new Greek settlement at Cyrene 
was growing into a flourishing state and encroaching upon 
the Libyans who lay between Cyrene and Eg)’'pt. Apries 
deemed it wise to check the development of the Greek colony 
and sent to the aid of the Libyans a body of Egyptian troops 
naturally not including among them any of his Greek mer¬ 
cenaries. Despising their adversaries, the Eg 3 q)tians ad¬ 
vanced in careless confidence, but were totally defeated %nd 
almost annihilated by the Cyrenian Greeks. Smarting un¬ 
der their discomfiture they were so filled with resentment 
toward Apries that they concluded he had dispatched them 
against Cyrene with the purpose of ridding himself of them.* 
A revolt of the warrior-class followed, which swelled to 
dangerous proportions. Apries thereupon commissioned 

*8tei’ndorfl', Berichte der phil.-hist. Classe der KSnigl. SfichB, Geaellachaft 
der Wissenscliaften ssu Leipzig, 1900, p. 226, * * IV, 9S&. 
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one Ahmose, or Amasis, as Herodotus caiJs him, a relative 
of the royal house, to conciliate the revolters and curb them 
into submission. Amasis was a chamberlain or marshal of 
the palace, and besides this office at court he held an impor¬ 
tant judicial position. Being a person of unusual shrewd¬ 
ness and insight, his selection at this time might equally 
well have been the salvation or the ruin of Apries. So 
skilfully did Amasis manipulate the situation that the dis¬ 
affected soldiery soon proclaimed him king, and a messenger 
of Apries, sent to recall the traitor, was dismissed with in¬ 
sult and contumely. The enraged Pharaoh wrns now so 
foolish as to expend his wrath on the luckless messenger 
who, although he was a man of rank, immediately suffered 
the loss of nose and ears. Seeing one of their colleagues so 
unjustly punished, many of Apries’ nobles and adherents 
forsook him and espoused the cause of Amasis. Herodotus 
narrates that a battle now ensued in which the Greek mer¬ 


cenaries of Apries, heavily outnumbered by the native 
troops of Amasis, were beaten and Apries taken imisouer. 
It is possible that he is here confusing the situation with the 
later battle which, as we know from a contemporary docu¬ 
ment, occurred between the forces of the two rivals. How- 
, ever this may be, Amasis, while treating Apries with kind¬ 
ness and not yet dethroning him, laid a vigourous hand upon 
the sceptre. A coregency ensued in which Armies doubtless 
played but a feeble part; and a monument or two showing 
the two rulers together has survived. Alongside the car' 
touche, which he now assumed, Amasis continued 
the old titles belonging to his former less exalted offices 
In the third year of the coregeiicj^ however, a struggle 
between the two regents arose. Apries, as Herodotus knew, 
gained the adherence of the Greeks, and with an army oi 
ftese mercenaries, snppoi-ted by a fleet, advan^d npon Sam 
from the North. Amasis quickly collected his forces and at¬ 
tacked, pntting Apries and his army to flight and scattering 
tliem far and wide. As they continued for some months to 
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tit© fethi tlie roails, and of conrs© living hy 

j[>lnad©fi Amasis dispatched a fon*© against tnem* It wnnld 
eeem that Apries had meantime been a fugitive. In any case, 
he was slain during this pursuit, while taking his ease on ono 
of the surviving vessels of his fleet. Amasis gave him hon¬ 
ourable burial, befitting a king, aniong^ his ancestors in Sais, 
and established for him mortuary offerings endowed with a 
liberal revenue.’ 

It might have been supposed that Amasis, who owed his 
crown to an ebullition of national feeling, as opposed to the 
^mrtiality shown the Greeks, would now have evinced his 
appreciation of this indebtedness in a marked reaction 
against foreign influence; but for this he was too sagacious 
a statesman. While scouiing to cuiiail the i)rivileges of the 
Greeks, he really gave to them all they wanted. The Greek 
merchants, who had hitherto enjoyed ^mlimited latitude in 
their selection of a field Tor their merchandizing, were now 
not allowed to land anywhere y the Delta, save at a (*ii> 
appointed for them by Amasis. On the (^anoi)ic mouth of 
the Nile m he western Delta *■ a place whore there was 
probably i*. t settlement of h . slight importance, 
Amasis found^'d the new city of Nauciatis as a liome and 
market for the Greeks, whicli they si)eedily made tlie most , 
important commercial eentie of Egypt, if not of the whole 
Mediterranean. It was in all essentials a Greek city, and 
the wares which were manufactured witliin its walls were, 
with but slight exceptions, in no sense Egyptian. The busy 
life which throbbed in its thronging markets and factories, 
the constitution of the city and its daily administration, were 
just such as prevailed in any industrial and commetcial 
ftreek community of the mother country. All the Greeks 
were concerned more or less in its success and prosperity. 
Hence when the chief tem]:)le of Naiieratis was to be erected, 
tlw* Ionian cities of ('‘bios, Teos, Phoca'a and CMazomenw,* 
with Rhodes, (’nidus, Halicarnassus and Phaselis of the 
Honana, and the J3oliaii Mityleue, together contributed a 
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common fund to erect the Hellenium, a large and stately 
sanctuary, with a spacious enclosure, protected by a massive 
wall. The powerful states of .^gina, Miletus and Samos, 
however, were able to possess each a temple of their own. 
Thus while apparently restricted, the Greeks were still enjoy¬ 
ing the greatest privileges in Egypt, nor did the regulations 
of Amasis ever impress them as hostile to their welfare in 
his land. When an embassy of the Delphians approached 
him for a contribution toward the erection of their temple, 
which had been burned (548 B. C.), he responded liberally. 
He sent gifts likewise to the temples of Lindos, Samos and 
Oyrene, and presented a magnificent corselet to the Spartans. 
He thus maintained close relations with the Greek world in 
Europe and Asia, and with the wealthy and powerful Poly¬ 
crates of Samos he sustained a fjiendship which amounted 
to an alliance. He was always very popular with the Greeks, 
both at home and abroad, and many talcs of his career and 
personal character circulated among them. 

Unfortunately it is almost solely in his dealings with the 
Greeks that we know anything of the achievemenls of 
Amasis. He did not neglect h's interests among the Egyp¬ 
tians, as in view of the cafastro})he which had overtaken 
, Apries, he was not likely to do. He built splendid addi¬ 
tions to the temples of Sais and Alemphis, and a vast mono¬ 
lithic chapel from the quarries of the firs! cataract, which he 
set up in Sais, excited the admiration of Herodotus. The 
people enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and Herodotus avers 
that the land ‘'contained at that time twenty thousand 
cities.^’ He again revised the system of laws, one of which, 
demanding that every inhabitant “should annually declare 
to the governor of his district by what means he maintained 
himself,’’ was adopted by Solon on his visit to Egypt, and 
enforced at Athens. But eventually his evident liking for 
the Greeks could not escape the notice of the Egyptian party. 
He had two frontier forts in the northeastern Delta,' and 
from DaphniB, one of these two, he was obliged to transfer 
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the Greek garrison stationed there to Memphis, and thus 
ensure the safety of the latter strong and populous city, sc 
near his residence at Sais. He was finally compelled to 
throw off the mask, and for the support of his mercenary 
army and fleet to draw upon the fortunes and revenues of 
the temples.* It was no longer compatible with modern 
statesmanship that the priesthoods should be permitted to 
absorb so large a proportion of the resources of the land. A 
navy such as Egypt now possessed, and the large body of 
mercenaries in his army, drew heavily upon the treasurj’^ 
of Amasis; and his curtailment of the temple incomes was 
inevitable. It was the beginning of still more serious inroads 
upon the temple-estates in the Persian period, resulting 
under the Ptolemies in great reduction of the priestly rev¬ 
enues and the taxation of the temple-property. Politically 
impotent, the priesthoods could only swallow their discon¬ 
tent, which, howc\er, gradually permeated all the upper 
classes. But Amasis, with a cleverness which became 
proverbial, was always able so to maiu])ulate the forces at 
his command that the Egyptian ])arty found itself helpless 
and obliged to accede to his wishes. 

The good understanding which Amasis constantly main¬ 
tained with the Greeks made him secure upon the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the west he controlled the oases and erected a 
temple in the Northern Oasis;® but he was not so fortunate 
in his relations with the east His usurpation of the crown 
had furnished Nebuchadrezzar with the coveted opportu¬ 
nity of humiliating Egypt, which the Kaldean naturally 
supposed would have been weakened by the internal dissen¬ 
sions incident to such a revolution. Already before* the 
death of Apries in 568 B. C., the army of the Kaldeans 
appeared on the Delta frontier, but the course of the subse¬ 
quent operations is unknown. It is not probable that Ne¬ 
buchadrezzar purposed the conquest of Egypt, which was’ 
now in a condition very different from the state of impotent 

> Hevillotii, Bevue ^‘gyptologiquc, I, 69 ff., HI, 105. 

•Steindoiff, Bencbte der phil-hist. Classe der KOnigl. Sftcha, Gesellsehaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzie, 1900, p. 226. 
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anarchy in which the Assyrians had 'found it under the 
Ethiopians. In any case, he did not achieve the conquest 
of the country; and Jeremiah' and Ezekiel,* who were 
awaiting with feverish longing the complete overthrow of 
the hated Pharaoh's kingdom, must have been sorely disap¬ 
pointed that the catastrophe which they had confidently pre¬ 
dicted to their countrymen failed to occur. As a result of 
the campaign, however, Amasis was obliged to renounce any 
ambitions which he may have cherished for the conquest of 
Syria-Palestine. His strong navy, nevertheless, enabled him 
completely to subdue Cyprus, which he organized as an 
Egyptian dependency, paying tribute to him. His naval 
strength, which now became formidable, was the foundation 
of the sea-power, which, under the Ptolemies, made Egypt 
the dominant state on the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile Nebuchadrezzar had died (562 B. C.), and the 
disappearance of his powerful personality distinctly dimin¬ 
ished the prestige of the Babylonian Empire. As internal 
dissensions arose, the alliance with the Medes was no longer 
possible, and when finally Cyrus of Anshan, a Persian, suc¬ 
ceeded in supplanting the Median dynasty by the overthrow 
of the Median king, Astyages (550 B. C.), the position of 
Babylon was critical in the extreme. The extraordinary 
career of Cyrus was now a s^iectacle upon which all eyes in 
the west were fastened with wonder and alarm. Amasis 
was fully alive to the new danger which threatened his king¬ 
dom in common with all the other powers of the West. He 
therefore in 547 B. C. made common cause with them, form¬ 
ing a league with Crcrsus of Lydia, and the Spartans in the 
west; and in the east with Nabuna’id of Babylon. Before 
the allies could move together, Crcesus was defeated and 
dethroned (546-5 B. C.); and the overflowing energies of 
the new conqueror and his people, fresh and unspent for 
* centuries among their native hills, were then directed upon 
Babylon, which fell in 539 B. C. Amasis was powerless to 
check their progress, while the vast Persian Empire was 
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being raised upon the ruins of the Semitic states in the val¬ 
ley of the two rivers and the kingdoms of Asia Minor. It 
was inevitable that the new world power should now look 
toward Egypt, and the last years of Amasis must have been 
darkened with anxious forebodings as he contemplated the 
undisputed supremacy of Cyrus. But he was spared the 
fate of Croesus, for when he died, late in 526 or early in 525 
B. C., the impending catastrophe had not yet overtaken his 
kingdom. 

Amasis had ample opportunity during his long reign of 
forty four years to display his qualities as a statesman. 
With his fertility of resource and never-failing cleverness, 
he belonged to and was largely the product of the Greek 
world. His nature was fundamentally oi)posed to the con¬ 
ventional and sacerdotal conception of the Pharaoh, which 
so dominated the ancient kingship that its monuments, 
largely of priestly origin, force all the Pharaohs into the 
same mould, and depict them as rigid and colourless forms, 
each like all the others, with Ihe same monotonous catalogue 
of divine attributes. These formal and priestly traditions 
of what constituted a Pharaoh were treated with scant con¬ 
sideration by Amasis. When he had devoted the morning 
hours to the transaction of public business, he loved to throw 
aside the pomp and formalities of state, and gathering at 
his table a few choice friends, he gave himself without re¬ 
serve to the enjoyment of conviviality, in which wine played 
no small part. A thorough man of the world of his day, not 
too refined, open to every influence and to every pleasure 
which did not endanger his position, he showed himself 
nevertheless a statesman of the first rank. Of his wit 3nd 
humour the Greeks told many a tale, while the light and 
skilful touch with which he manipulated men and atfairs 
woa their constant admiration. But the character and poli- , 
ci€!fe of Amasis clearly disclose the fact that the old Egyp¬ 
tian world, whose career we have been following, has already 
ceased to be. Its vitality, which flickered again into a flame, 
in the art of the Saitic age, is now quenched forever. The 
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Saltic state is but an artificial structure, skilfully built up 
and sustained by sagacious rulers, but that national career, 
the characteristics of which were detcrinincd by the initiative 
and vital force of the nation itself had long ago ended. The 
fall of Egypt and the close of her characteristic history, were 
already an irrevocable fact long before the relentless Cam- 
byses knocked at the doors of Pelusium. The Saitic state 
was a creation of rulers who looked into the future, who 
belonged to it, and had little or no connection with the past. 
They were as essentially non-Egyptian as the Ptolemies who 
followed the Persians. The Persian conquest in 525 B. C., 
which deprived Psamtik Ill, the son of Anuisis of his throne 
and kingdom, was but a change of rulers, a purely external 
fact. And if a feeble burst of national feeling enabled this 
or that Egyptian to thrust off the Persian yoke for a brief 
period, the movement may be likened to the convulsive con¬ 
tractions which sometimes lend momentary motion to limbs 
from which conscious life has long de])arted. With the fall 
of Psamtik III, Egypt belonged to a new world, toward the 
development of which she had contributed much, but in 
which she could no longer play an active part. Her great 
work vras done, and unable, like Nineveh and Babylon, to 
disappear from the scene, she liv(‘d on her artificial life for 
a time under the Persians and the Ptolemies, ever sinking, 
till she became merely the granary of Home, to be visited as 
a land of ancient marvels by wealthy Greeks and Koinans, 
who have left their names scratched here and there upon her 
hoary monuments, just as the modem tourists, admiring the 
same marvels, still continue to do. But her unwarlike peo¬ 
ple,* still making Egypt a garden of the world, show no signs 
of an awakening and the words of the Hebrew seer, “There 
shall be no more a prince out of the land of Egypt,” * havfe^ 
been literally fulfilled. 

* Ezek. 30: 13. 







